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TERMINOLOGY OF THE VEDAS. 


ge 
EE “qüestion of the origin, nature and eternity of 
E Shabde—human, articulate and inspired speech— - 
has been a very important question in Sanskrit literature- 
The highly philosophical character of this question cannot 
be doubted, but the peculiar characteristic, which attracts 
the’ attention of every Sanskrit scholar, is the all-pervad- | 
ing. nature of the-inftuence it exerts on other departments 
efhuman knowledge. It is not only the Nairubtikas and 
“the Valyakaranis, the grammarians, etymologists | and 
philologists of auciént Sanskrit’ times, that take up this - 
«question; but even-the acüte and subtle philosopher—the 
Jast'and the best Sanskrit metaphysician—the disciple of 
‘the learned Vyasa—the founder of one ofthe six schools ^. 
‘of philosophy—the religious aphorist Jaimini cannot isol- E: 
ate the’treatment of his subject from the influence of this | uy 
‘question. Heruns in the very beginning of his Mimansa — 
- (dissertation) into this, question and assigns a very! on E- 
siderable part (proportionately) of his treatise to the” 
‘elucidation. of this question. Tt is not difficult for 
reader of modern philology, well versed in discussion 
‘onomatopeeian and other artificial. theories- ee 
` speech,to perceive the amount of wrangling 
4 “questions give rise to. We have mentior 


> 


4 


3 


which, perhaps, is unavoidable, but with a view to take 
‘up, ina brief way, another and a more practical question 
involved therein, ४.४., the question of the ‘interpretation 
‘ef Vedic terminology 


Up to this time all the plans that have been adopted 
forthe interpretation of Vedic terminology have been 
based on some preconceived notions. * The philosophy: 
ofthe subject requires that these preconceived notions... 
should be carefully examined, studied and pruned of the | 
extraneous matter liable to introduce error, whereas new 
and more rational methods should be sought after and 
interposed—methods sueh as may throw futher light - 


upon the subject 
To examine, then, the various methods that have upto 
this time been.pursued. Briefly speaking, they ar (three - 
innumber, and may, for want of better denomination, 
be called the Mythological, Antiquarian and Contem- . 
porary methods. — zs - 
Firstly, the Mythological ‘method. This method inter“; 
prets the Vedas as myths, as an embodiment of simple 


truths in the imaginative language of religious 


| 
| 
j 
i 
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known’ and but very little understood, analogy plays 
most important part in the performance: of intellectual 
functions of man. The slightest semblance, or visage of 

mblance, is ‘enough to-justify the exercise of analogy 
The most palpable of the forces of nature impress the 
humám umd, in such a period of rude beginnings of 
human experience, by motions mainly The wind blow- 
ting, thé fire burning, a stone falling, or a fruit dropping, 


“affects the senses essentially as moving. Now, through- 


out the range ofconscious exertion of muscular power 
will precedes motion, and, since even the most grotesque 
experience of a savage in this. world assumes this know- 
ledge, it is no great stretch of intellectual power to. 
argue thatthese natur al forces also, to which the sensible 
motions are due, are endowed with the faculty of will 
The personification of the forces. of nature being thus 
effected, their deification soon follows. The overwhelm- 
ing potency, the unobstructible might, and often the 
violence, with which; in the sight ofa savage, these 
forces operate, strike him with terror, awe and re- 
verence. Asense of his own weakness, humility and 
inferiority creeps over the savage mind, and, what was 
intellectually personified, becomes emotionally deified. 
According to this view, the Vedas, undoubtedly books of 
primitive times, consist of prayers from such an emotional 
character addressed to the forces of nature including 
wind and rain—prayers breathing passions of the savage 
or vengeance or for propitiation $ 
Whilst deductive psychology affords these data, right 
or wrong as they may be, comparative philology and 
comparative mythology considerably support these 
views. A comprison of the mythologies of various 


I «thology—is indeed very great ; and we have stated the. 
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countries shows that the working of human intellect is 
'analogous, that this process of mythification is not only | 
everywhere universal, but coincident: The Scandinavian, 
Greek and Indian mythologies’ have. no clear E a 
demarcation, save the accidental one ofdiferentiation 3 
'due to climatic effects. Comparative philology. not only 
admits the universality and. coincidence of these pheno- 
mena, but traces even phonetic identity inthe linguistic 
garb with which these phenomena are clothed. oe 


The evidence from these three sources—comparative 
philology, deductive psychology and comparative my- 


nature of this method andthe evidence upon which its 
validity depends at much greater length than the short 
at our disposal could allow us, so that, for ‘fairness! 


space ak 
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sake at least, the value and merits of this metho 


mythology need not be 
points in our discussion, 
_sent subject. The cazsus 
yond them ; in fact, below them 
matter of truth. How ar 


belli, the debatable lan 
. Theyare the: 
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apart^from their doubtful and frequently whimsical 
character, may analogously be traced to the operation of 
analogous. organs and phonetic laws, or to a common 
parent language from which all the others are derived 
Nor can these’ methods have any further claims to settle 
the dispute ‘between these rival theories. As methods 
they:can only discover mythic or phonetic similarities 
„or affinities but cannot explain them. Even if we leave 
out of cohsideration the alternative character of the 
‘conclusions arrived at, the explanations possess, considered 
from the standpoint of inductive validity, a very low, 
‘specific value. We seek the explanation not from a fact 
already known to exist—we only inferentially assume a 
fact tohave existed, whilst we are at the same time 
assuming the validity of our inference. The assumed 
f from which the desired explanation is sought, is 
not inferred from any independent evidence, but is itself 
alink in the self-returning series of concatenated facts. 
Further, the growth of mythology is deductively inferred 
“iroff:some. psychological data. It might as easily hav 
en-inferred asa deg enerate, crippled, and then stitched 
“andglossed remnant of a purer and truer religion. An 
Author has well spoken of the degeneracy of things 
“including doctrines pre-eniinently,) if left alone. Nor 
‘is this fact in any way an obscurelone to the student of 
the history of church dogmas/and opinions. Who does 
not know of religious practices, primarily designed to 
“meet certain real wants, degenerating, aftera lapse of 
time, on the céssation of those wants, into mere cere- 
“monies and customs which are’ regarded not a5 accidents, 
but as essentials ? Mythologies, as well as mythic practices 


hen, may arise eitheras products of human imagination | 


a 
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working under subdued intellect and petrified reason, or 


as an outgrowth of a distorted remnant of a purer and 
truer form of religion "e 

There is not one hypothesis in'connection with: this 
subject that has not a counter hypothesis, not one theory 


whose claims are not met with byarivaltheory. पान 


dependently of the vague character of these hypotheses— 


the philological and mythological ones—the uncertainty . 


of the conclusions deduced from them cannot be lost sight 
of. Like the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Po@ock in 


his “India in Greece,” wherein he traces the origin ofall ° 


Greek geographical names to Sanskrit Indian names, and 
whereby he infers the colonization of Greeceby the 
Indians, the conclusions arrived at accorditig¢ to the 
aforesaid hypothesis constitute one full chain of circular 
reasonings continually returning into themselves:» Admit- 
ting the cognate relation that exists between the Greels 
and Sanskrit languages, it must follow that Greek names 
‘of localities must bear a remote and far-fetched (as 
contrasted with a direct and palpable) identity to Indian 
names of localities. The colonization of Greece by the 
Indians is not the just conclusion tobe drawn from the 
specific topographical relations, whick Mr, Pocock has 
traced, independently of the common origin of Greck and 


‘Sanskrit languages. Theidentity of Greek and Sanskrit 
stock iss general formula which cannot be any further 


roved by such specific connections. The fact of the 
y of several systems of mythologies and languages 


eads to a distinct general proposition—the uniformity 


es 
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‘in the general-proposition. Tlrese.particular propositions, 
when right, ८८११८०४ add to the value of the general ipropo- 
sition which they go to form, but, when wrong, they can 
materially vitiate the truth of the general proposition. A 
conclusion based upon the legitimacy of a general order of 
:nature;or a wnzversal law, can drive no. real independent 

‘logical strength from the enumeration of particular in- 
stances of,such order or law, all similar in kind. All the 
remarks that have been made above may in one sense be 
considered-to bear upon the question of comparative my- 

«thology.in general, as having no distinct individualized 
influence on the terminology of the Vedas. There is one 
other point, however, which comes directly into con- 
tact with the mythological theory as concerned with the 
terminology ef the Vedas. Mythology, as already remark- 
ed, is the symbolization of human thought in the concrete, 
The contrast, therefore, of mythology with the abstract is 
the-widest and the most thorough going, 


Philosophy, as analysed by Herbert Spencer, has for its 
dbject the elucidation of w/éimate truths or laws. These 
traths, in so far as ultimate, must be the most general. The 
wider the group of individual facts that a law covers, or 
the greater the distance of the ultimate law from the 
minute sub-laws Covering a very limitedand primary area 
the more abstract and the less concrete doesits expres- 
sion become. Philosophy and mythology, therfore, stand. 
contrasted—completely contrasted to one another in this 
respect. Philosophy is abstract, expressed inygeneral 
terms and ultimate formule ; mythology is concrete, ex- 
.pressedin gross material terms and representing primary 
‘objects and phases of objects. Nothing therefore is so. 
“ompretely subyersiye of the value of the mythological 
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"methodas the existence of philosophy and philosophic 
iidéasin the Vedas: That the Vedas are books of philoso- 
‘phy and'not ofmythology, must not Be admitted.merely 
"because 4 well-known professor and scholar of Sanskrit 
"acknowledges tisat-the germ of human thought and reason 
liés in the Vedas, whereas, according to him; its: culmina=, 
‘tion liesin the philosophy of Kant, but onother and more 
trustworthy bases and authorities. The growth,of philoso- 
j “phy in Sanskritliterátureis ‘earlier ‘than “the. growth of 
1 

| 


| 
| 
| 
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mythology. The Upanishads and the Darshanas;s¢hich are 
jprofessedly ‘books of philosophy and 'confessédi nere to 
] ithe Vedas, chronologically preceded, and not followed) the 
U Puranas, the embodiment of mythological literatüre of 
| - Indias “It was philosophy that ‘was evolved fromthe’ 
| “Vedas “and not mythology. In the history .of:lggian | . 
Aiterature, at least, it is not mythology'that give&birth^ 
à tö philosophy, put philosophy that precedes mythology: 
“How far mythology may rise as an out-growth-and: a 
‘distorted remnant of a purer and ‘truer form of:telion 
‘or philosophy, might perhaps now have been rendered 
more evident. Now the six schools of philosophy are, all.of » 
«them, based on the Vedas, and ‘sipport themselves by 
direct quotations from the Vedas. Not only then has 
;philosophy’ ‘been evolved from the Vedas, but. sub- 
«stadtiálly- drawn-out and evolved or developed subse: 
«juently-: There is one, and only one objection. that’ 
«an! be raised against the above views. : 16-15 that the; 
different ‘portions df the Vedas belong to: different 
epochs, for whilst some portions are mythological; others 
- are decidedly philosophical. We would not here say what 
is alr i y. As known, that, however,it maybe, not. 
‘the Vedas is later than the Darshanas_oz 


(Cn 
the Upanishads, not to speak of the Puranas. HoWwsóever 
“greatly Wide apart may be the epochs assigned to tlie 
various portions of the Vedas, no'stretch ‘of artificial 
reasoning cah make them coincide with the Puranic 

eriod. Independently of these considerations, which are 
impor tant However, the very assignment of different epochs 
to the Védas proves the insufficiency and partial character 
of the mythological system. The truth of the mythological 
syst@im les ins the isolations ‘of the portions ‘ofthe 
Vedas. It is not the Vedas as a whole that furnish’ an 
‘jllustratien ofthis method, but in part. But what reason 
Have Vem to isolate these portions or to split up the 
homogeneous mass into two? Simply this, ‘that they ` 
"belong to two distinct epochs. Now the assertionthat 
thé ‘portions’ belong to two distinct epochs is itself 
“gigydd upon the insufficiency of the mythological. 
‘method. If they could interpret the whole of the Vedas by 
thé“one mythological method, there could be no need of 
‘separating. them. This they could not,and therefore the 
"isolation. The justification of the partial character of the 
mythological method depending upon the correctness of the 
ssaskignment vf the various epochs, such assignment has en 
authority save the insufficiency of the mythological method 
Thus, then, is the partial character ofthe mythological me- 
thod unconsciously regarded as self-sufficient. The first 
; method then, out of the three enumerated in the beginning 
- of this subject, considered independently, proves insufficient 
: considered in conjunction with philology fares no better; 
:and-lastly fails in contrast with the philosophic character 
- ofthe Vedas. -We will now consider the second" method 
One of the most successful methods of unravelling 


an- 
"nent litetary records is the antiquarian or tHe m 


istorical 


method. It consists in approximating, in so far as possible, 
for ‘the interpretation and explanation of the records in 
hand, to the books and general literature of the period to 
which’ it belongs. For the obvious reason that direct 
evidence is always to be preferred to second hand 


: information, this method is next in value to none, but to 


vtonditions, which render sach evidence valid and:a® 
„labouron it no unfruitful task, is essential to establish 


ihe direct evidence of the senses. Now, in so. far as 
in historical research, where the study of the pass 
epoch is concerned, one has inevitably to fall for informa- 
tion on the literature and historical record of the period 
with which he is concerned, an examination of the 


१८. canons of historical research. The veracity of'our 


t 


knowledge of past events depends upon two factors; on 
this method; firstly on the faithfulness of thejrecords 


we obtain of the event or events of the periodjand 
“secondly ‘on the faithfulness of our interpretation tof 


he records, We would forego an analysis of -the first 
factor as this factor is amenable, for the estimatiow of 
its evidence, to laws which do not come within the 


¢ompass of our subject. The interpretation of the-record# 3 


js what directly concerns us “8 
The excellence of'historical or the antiquarian method 
ies in the fact that it renders our interpretation ‘of ‘past 
records less liable to error. ‘And’ the reason may be 
thus explained. Language,” like ball other things that 
Jive. or are of organised growth, is subject to constant 
variations, to variations depending partly on the laws 


; ef development of phonetic organs, partly ‘on’ externat 


circumstances of fusion and introduction of foreign langu- 
ages, and | partly ou the laws of the evolution of human 
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thought itself. Owing to this and many other causes, 
all living languages are daily undergoing changes, which ' 
accumulate and appear after a sufficiently long interval 
ohave created yery different, though cognate, languages 
Any thing, thought, or philosophic system, that is 
invested with linguistic garb, therefore, requires for 
jts correct interpretation that the laws which govern 
those linguistic, variations and the variations of the 
sense of words should be carefully studied. Otherwise our 
inférpretation would suffer from misconception and ana 
twhronism. To takea concrete example, let us consider the 
case of the Roman Republic. In thetime of the Roman. 
Républic, when public press was unknown, newspapers , 
unheard of locomotive engines undreamt, and other means 
‘that engender or facilitate the communication of indelible 
impression af human thought or reason unthought of, 
and -when Forum was the only place of resort tor all 
audience, and oratory had a totally different meaning 
from~.that of modern times, the Senate signified a 
different institution from what it now is; Republic or 
ademocracy of the people —the people then existing— 
was what would be to us something like oligarchy, 


though very different from it in many essential features il 
Now a reader studying the literature of the period 
corresponding to the Roman Republic would find his | 5 


information of that period incommensurate with facts, 
if on account of his being unguided in his studies the- 
words Democracy, Republic, and the like, were #0. : 
callforth before hís mind what they now signi Such. c 
a knowledge would be inconsistant with itself, a ned. 
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"The. applications of this method in the domain of 
history are, beyond doubt, various and most important 
But: not the. less important are its applications in the 
fixing of the dates, or the succession of periods, of the 
Puranas, the. Darshanas, the Upanishads, Manu, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and soon. Various professors: 
have--fruitlessly tried to fix dates of these writings by 
searching in them, in most cases in vain, for any well 
established consistent historical facts.. But ‘far : more 
jmportant in the fixing of these dates, is the, knowledge 


of. historical evolution of Sanskrit literature, The ~ 


Sanskrit of the Puranas is so different from, the 
Sanskrit of the Mahabharata, and that of the Darshanas, 
which again is so different from that of the Upanishads, 
that a clear line of demarcation in each case is easily 


Jaid down, The one cannot be confoünded with SS 


Risiti 


other, sig टी T 


tis a matter of great sufprise and wonder that 
in the case of the Vedas the method, whose merjts are 


so evident and obvious, and which is so well recognised, E 
in the domain of history, should not have been applied», - 


“or so loosely and carelessly applied, as to render 


modern interpretations of the Vedas by some very well- 


E 
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ignorant .of the terminology of- the Vedas as we are.’ 
Their interpretations of Vedic terms, according to their - 
meanings extant in their own times, were as wrongas 
would be those. of, words like democracy in our studies 

concerning anciélié Rome. Mahidhara and Sayana fare ' 
jn no way better than ourselves. It seems astonishing 
~ that in adopting the interpretation of the Vedas by 

` Sayana. and Ravana, our modera professors of Sanskrit 

should have forgotten the invaluable. maxim that the 
nearer: we: approximate to the literature of the period 
fo "which the Vedas belong for their interprétation ` ; 
"the greater“ would ‘be our chances of the interpretation 


being more probable and more correct. According . 1 
to the date assigned by these professors.to the Vedas, . d 
their interpretation of the Vedas would be based on F 


the literature ofa period so heterogeneous to the times . 


and spirit of the Vedas as to give rise to nothing but 
- confusion and error 


Tothe view of any impartial reader, who has studied | 
" the irfvestigation of Goldstucker on this point, th 


modern recognized chronology is easily 

ing to thebest (and they are, as a matter o she 
worst) authorties on the subject, o WIES. 
anterior to five or six thousand years before C 

to have existed. The whole world seems 


tircumscribed within 8 
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ate confessedly books of much anterior date to the 
commentaries of Sayana, Ravana. and Mahidhara. We 
shoula rather resort to them and the Upanishads than 
to the times of the Puranas, of Ravana and of Mahidhara, 


for the interpretation of the Vedas. ~~ á 


The Upanishads inculcate monotheism. Where, in the 


the Upanishads or the Shatapatha, do Indra, Mitra, and 
Varuna signify the deities and not the Deity.? «The 
Nirukta even lays down explicit rules onthe fekynyology. 
of the Vedas which are as yet quite  unhegded: hy the 
modern professors. a tae hg D 


ia 

The Niruktaksra in the very beginning of his book 
forcibly inculcates that the terms used in the. Vedas are 
Yaugita (possessing derived meaning) as contrasted with 
Ritrkis (terms having conventional, arbitrary or concrete 


meaning). We will on some future occasion quote a 


full length from the Nirukta, and render a better exposi- 
on of the doctrine, Here, however, we have simply. said 
whatithe main assertion of the Nirukta is. This assertion 


issupported by the Mahabhashya and other older books: - 


tion the subject, including the Sangraha 

If the main line pursued in discussing the question of 
the Terminology of the Vedas be correct, the conclusion 
we have arrived at leads to tlie following inquiry :— 


What is the opinion of ancient Vedic scholars on the 


subj ect? Are the authors of the Nirukta, the Nighantu ; 


the Mahabhashya, and the Sangraha, and other old 
|. com entators at one with the modern commentators 


ana, Sayana, Mahidharra, and others who have of late 
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placed upon old. commentators. the preceding remarks 
would have made clear. Let us then exa mine the views 
of ancient writers on this subject. २५०० Re dei dea 


22000 2५५0 RAE 


Speaking broadly, then, three classes of words are used 
{n the Sanskrit language; the yaugz£a the zwi and the yoga- 
rürhi woPds. A yaugi&e word is one that has a derivative 
^ Meaning, that is, one that only signifies the meaning ofits — . 
root together with the modificatious effected by the 
affixes. “In fact, the structural elements, out of which the 
Word ie-cginpounded, afford the whole and the only 
clue to’ tfíe true ‘signification of the word These be- 
xingknown, no other element is needed to complete its 
sepse. Speaking in the language of modern logic; the 
word 1s all .connotation, and by virtue of its connota- / 
tion.determines. also its denotation, A rirhi word 
the name of a definite concrete object, or answers > 
“to a definite concrete technical sense, not by virtue VES 
of auy of its connotations, but by virtue merely of an 
arbitrary principle. In the case of a yaugtka word, 
we arrive at the nameof an object by. what ma 
called. the process of generalisation. Wi 
. touch, smell, and operate upon the 0 
" multifarious means man possesses of 
perties of sensible objects, we compar 
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Iu the case of a rurhi word, the process is far different. 
We do not generalise. Nor is, therefore, amy synthe- 
sis required there. We'only roughly discriminate one 
object or class of objects from’ other objects, and ar- 
bitrarily place a phonetic postmark, as-it were, upon 
it, An individual, to roughly discriminate im from 
‘others, is arbitrarily called John, another, Jones ; s& ` ` 
an object is arbitrarily denominated Khatva, another 
Mala, and soon. Here, we only discriminatively specify 
the object we are naming, without coming into genéral 


contact with it 


A third class of words, yoga-rirhi, is one ig which sto E 
words are synthetically combined into a compound, 
denoting a third object by virtue of the. combination 
of these two words. Such words express any relation, 
or interaction of phenomena. The Kama‘a stands, for 
"instance, in the relation of the ori to mud, thé Bearer} 
kamala is denominated as pankaja, (panka, the 


‘hence 
signifying to bear) 


ithor of the Mahabhashya maintains that 


E 
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believe them to be r&rhrs also. But all the Rishis and 
Munis, ancient authors, and commentators, without 
exception, regard Vedic terms to be yaugikas and yoga- 
rürhis only ; and the /aukika terms to be rurhis aiso. 


The aBeye is aclear and definite statement of the 


: Mahdbhashya to the effect that the Vedic terms are 
-all yğugika. It is not difficult to prove by numerous 


and'long quotations from the Nirukta, Sangrah and other 
older writings, that all of them agree as to the nature of 
thé Vedic terms. 


* Without’ ‘going, then, into the details of this subject, 


it may be ‘assumed that the Vedic writers of older 
epochs do-not agree with those of modern times. 


It is a strange thing to find our modern professors 


‘ef Sanskrit, well versed philologists, and professed 


antiquarians SO forcibly asserting the value of the 


_ «Antiquarian Method," and yet blundering at the very 
outset of this momentous question. 


After the remarks we have made, it is not surpris- 


ing to find that our modern scholars should think of 
finding mythological data in the Vedas, or of having 


come across the facts of ruder bronze age, or golden 


_age, in that book of barbaric hymns 
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TILE TERMINOLOGY OF THE VEDAS 


ee j ASD ——— 
din EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. | (^ 


— opes —— : 
With us, ‘the ‘question of the terminology of tye Vedas s 
is of the highest importance, for upon its dec ou will - 
"depend "the verdict to be passed by the filture!world 

a ‘respecting the great controversy to rage -betive@n the 
‘Past and the West, concerning the supremacy: "of the 
Medic Philosophy. And ‘even now, the determination 
of this question involves issues of great valit.: For, - 


nd scholarship, we are 
5 2 A SADE ecd ७ दवाय oe रली. 
of the very rudiments of Vedic lang uagetand | 
We are not alone in the opinion we hold. - 


“ave conie to. be regarded a 
'peameto learn from a letter of a 


‘pas. been able only to scri 
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mind. I, cannot resist a certain suspicion that our 
Saüskrit scholars do not understand their text much 
better than the higher class of school boys their Greek ov | 
Latin. It, will be well to note here the opinion of Swamt 


Dayanand Sar aswati, the most profound scholar of Sanskrit 


~ $f 115 agt on, the subject. He says,—‘‘The impression 
- that the Germans are the best Sanskrit scholars, and; 


that ng-one has read so much of Sanskrit as Professor , 
Max, Muller," is altogether unfounded: Yes, in a land 
whee, lofty. trees never grow, even ricinus Communi š 
or the castor-oil plant may be called an: oak, The study. 
of*Sanskrit being altogether out of question 1n Europe; 
the Germans and Professor Max Muller may there 
s highest authorities. 523 
principal of some 


‘German University, that even men learned. ‘enough’ 
interpret a Sanskrit letter are-rare im Germany. E have- 
also made it plain from the: study of Max Muller's 
«History of Sanskrit Literature" and his comments on 
the Veda, that P rofessor Max Muller’ 
bble out something by the- 


> help ofthe so called tihas, or paraphrases: of the Vedas,! . 


current in’ India?" T yara cA birt 


some mantras of 


jt.is this. want of Vedic scholarship among: yey v 
scholars, this utter ignorance of Vedic language’ and? 


philosophy that is the cause Gf so much.tnisimpression: 
and prejudice even in our own country. Weare, T d, 
| 

ren i 


so often authoritatively told by our pu bre 
who have received the highest English edu: 


Gne themselves entirely. 1800: ant 
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Vedas are books that teach idol.worship or element- 
worship, that they contain no philosophical, moral or 
scientific truths of any great consequence, unless they 
be the commonest truisms of the kitchen. It is 
therefore a matter of greatest concern to learn to 
attach proper value to the interpretations "of these 
European scholars. We propose, to present ‘a.rough 
outline of those general principles, according to which 
Vedic terms should be interpreted, bat which Efropean 
scholars entirely ignore; and hence “much | ef^ the 
misinterpretation that has grown up. NUM M. 


In the discussion of philosophical subjects, pre-conceiv- 


ed notions are the worst enemies to encounter. They 


not only prejudicially bias the mind, but also take 
away: the, truthfulness and honest integrity from. the 
soul, which. alone are compatible with the righteous 
pursuit and discerament of TRUTH. In the treatment of a 
question such as the estimation of the valueofa system of 
philosophy or religion, extreme sobriety and impartiality 
of the mind are required. Nor is it to be supposed: 


that a religious or philosophical system can be at once. 


mastered by a mere acquaintance with grammar and 
language. It is necessary that the mind should, by 
an adequate previous discipline, be raised to an exalted 
mental condition, before the recondite and invisible 
truths of Man. and Nature can be comprehended by 
man. So is it with Vedic philosophy. One must be 
a, complete master of the science of orthoepy,® the 


"^ "These are the well-known six Vedangas,:.,.1. Shiksha, 
/$, Vyakarana, 3, Nirukta, 4. Kalpa, 5. Ohhanda, aud 
DNF mra cask WE basis: uiu sol 


| 
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science ळ्या language, the science of etymology, the 
science of morals, the science of poetry, and the 
sciences of geology and astronomy he must be weil 
versed. in; the philosophy of dharma, the philosophy 
of ‘characteristics, the doctrines of logic or the science 
of ev idente the philosophy of essential existences, the 
hilosophy of yoga, and the philosophy ot vedanta ;f he 
must beca master of all these and much more, before 


he can lay tlaims to a rational interpretation of the. 
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Such, then, should be our Vedic scholars—thorough 
adepts in science and philosophy, unprejudiced, impartial 
judges and seekers after truth. But if impartiality be 
supplanted by prejudice, science and philosophy by 
quasi-knowledge and superstition, nd integrity by 
motive, whereas predetermination takes the piace of 


honest inquiry, Truth is either disguised or altogether 
suppressed 


Speaking of the religion of the Upanishads. and the 


^ 
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Europe, and' produce a thorough change in our knowing: 
and thinking.” 


Let us now hear what Professor Max Muller has to 
say against the remarks of this unprejudiced, - impartial 
philosopher. He says “Here again, the great philosopher 
seems to me to have allowed himself to be carried away 
too far by his enthusiasm for the less known. He is*blind 
for the dark side of the Upanishat;and he wilfully shuts 
HiS eyes against the bright rays of eternal. truths’ in the 
Gospel, which even Ram Mohan Roy was quick enough 
10 perceive, behind the mist and cloüds of tradition ‘that 
gather so qnickly round the sunrise of every religion.” 

"With the view that the Christianity of Max Muller may 
be set forth more clearly before the reader, we will quote: 
from the “History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature.” “Says: 
Max Muller— PN 


“But if India has no place in the political history of the 
world, it certainly has a right to claim its place ui the 
intellectual history of mankind. The'less, the Indian na- 
tion has taken part in the political struggles of the world 
and expended its energies in the exploits of war and the 
formation of empire, the more it has fitted itsel 
concentrated allits powers for- the fulfilment ‘of thé im- 
portant mission reserved to itin thé history of the East: 
History seems‘ to teach that the whole: humam’ race’ 

टं required a gradual education before, in the fulness ofttine } 
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the bread of life. After the primeval physiolatry, which 
was common to all members of the Aryan family, had, in 

‘he hands'of a wily priesthood, been changed into ‘au 
empty idolatry, the Indian alone, ofall the Aryan nations, 
produced.a new form of religion, which has well been 
«called subjective, as opposed to the more objective Wor- 
ship-of nature, Thatreligion, the religion ot Buddha, has 
spread. far beyond the limits of the Aryan world, and.to 
our limited: vision, it may seem to have retarded the 
advert. of Christianity among a large.portion of the human 
race. Bát in the:sight of Him, with whom a thousand 
years are. but as one day, that religion, like all the ancient 
religions of the world, may have but served to. prepare 
the way..of Christ, by helping through its very errors to © 

strengthen and to deepen the ineradicable yearning of 

. he human heart after the truth of God.” § 


Is not this Christian prejudice ?; .Nor is this Max Muller 
alone. Even more strongly does this remark, hold good 
of’ Monier Williams, whose. very, object, in, writing the 

book; known as “Indian Wisdom,” (18 to caricature the 

ji Vedic religion which he calls by. the name of Brahminism, 
-and-to hoist up Christianity by the, meritorious process . 
of-delinerate contrasts. Writes Monier Williams, “It is 
one of the aims, then, of the following pages to indicate 
the points.of.contact between Christianity, and the three 

schief false religions of the world, as they are thus represent: 
ed.in- India?! T : ss ; 


x 


xi xt Monier William’s Indian Wisden, Totrgduction 
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Speaking of Christianity and its claims ‘as supernatur- 
ally communicated by the Common Father of पाडा for 


the good of all His creatures, he says— = 


“Christianity asserts that it effects its aim through no- 
thing short of an entire change of the whole Mapyand a 
complete renovation of his nature. The means by which 
this renovation is effected may be described as a Kind of 
mutual transfer or substitution, leading to a reciprocal 
interchange and co-operation between God and “man’s 


nature acting upon each other. _Man—the Bible affirms- . 


was created in the image of God, but his naturé became. 


corrupt through-a:taint, derived from the fall of thefirst. 


representative man and parent of the human race, which 
taint could only be removed by a vicarious death. 


“Hence, the second representative man—Christ—whose | 


nature was divine and taintless, voluntarily underwent a 
“sinner’s death, that the taint of the old corrupted nature 
transferred to him.might die also. But this is not all” 
The great central truth of our religion lies not so much 


‘in the fact of Christ's death as in the fact of His continued , 
life (Rom. viii. 34). The first fact is that He of His own. 


‘free-will died; but the second and more important fact 
isthat He rose again and lives eternally, that He may 


“bestow life for death and a participation in His own divine — 


nature in place of the taint which He has removed, 


— “This, then, is the reciprocal exchange which marks. 
üristianity and distinguishes it from all other religions. 
FR between the personal man descended from 


E 
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with the corrupt will, depraved moral sense, and perverte d 
Jadgreg inherited from the first Adam, and draw re-crea- 
tive forcë renovated wills, fresh springs of wisdom 
righteousness, and knowledge—from the ever-living divine 
stem ofthe second Adam, to which, by a simple act of 
fajth, we are united. Inthis manner is the grand object 
of :Christianity effected. Other religions have their 
doctrines and precepts of morality, which, if carefully 
detached from much that is bad and worthless, may even 
vig.$xith those of Christianity. But Christianity has, 
besides all these, what other religions have not—a perso. 
nalggd, ever living to supply the free grace or regenerat- 
ing. Spirit.by which human nature is re-created and again 
made Godlike,:and through which man, becoming once 
again ‘pure in heart,’ and still preserving his own will, 
self-consciousness, and personality, is fitted to have access 
to God the Father, and dwell in His presence for ever.''® 

Again, speaking of Brahminism, he says— 

“As to Brahmanism, we must, in fairness, allow that 
according to its more fully developed system, the aim of 
union with God is held to be effected by faith in an 
apparently personal good, as well as by works and by 
knowledge. And here some of thelines of Brahmanical 
thought seem to intersect those of Christianity, But 
the apparent personality of the various Hindu gods 


melts away, on closer scrutiny, into a vague spiritual - 


essence, It is true that God becomes man and interposes 
for the good ot men, causing a seeming combination of 
fhe human and divine—and an apparent interchange 
of action and even loving sympathy between the Creator 

* Monier William's Indien Wisdom fatroduction 
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nd Hiscreatures. But can there be any real interaction 
or co-operation between divine and human personalities 
when all persozal manifestations oi the Supreme Being— 
gods as well as men—ultim ately merge in the Oneness 
of the Infinite, and nothing remains permanently distinct 
from Him? It must be admitted that most temarkable 
language is used of Krishna (Vishnu), a supposed form 
of the Supreme, as the source of all life and energy 
(see pp. 144-146 and see also pp. 456, 457); but 
if identified with the One God he can only, according 
to the Hindu theory, be the saurce of life in: the 
sense of giving out life to re-absorb it into himself. 
Jf, on the other hand, he is held to be only an in- 
carnation or manifestation of the Supreme Being in 
buman form, then by a cardinal dogma of Brahmanism, 
-so far from being a channel of life, his own life must 


be derived from a higher source into which it must — 


finally be merged while his claim to divinity can only 
be due to his possessing less of individuality 23 
distinct from God than: inferior creatures.” t 


And lastly in conclusion, he says— 


«Tt is refreshing to tura from such unsatisfying systems, 
however intersparsed with wise and even sublime senti- 
ments, to the living energizing Christianity of European 
nations, however lamentably fallen from its true sfan- 

- dard, or however disgraced by the inconsistencies and 
shortcomings of nominal adherents—possessors of its - 
name and form without its power : 


“In conclusion, let me note one oth er point which - 
| tamps our religion as the only system adapted to 3 
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the requirements of the whole human raco—the only 
message of salvation intended by God to be gradually 
pressed upon the acceptance of all His intelligent 
creatures." —Jbid, 0. 45. 


It is clear, then, that Professor Monier Williams ig 
labouring, under hard Christian prejudices, and can not 
be viewed in any way as an unprejudiced, impartial 
student ‘of the Vedas. No wonder then, if modern 
sophisticated philology, propped by the entire ignorance 
of ‘the: laws of interpretations of Vedic terms, and fed 
by the prejudices of Christian superstitions, should 
raise its head against Vedic philosophy and gain audience 
among European Christian nations or deluded educated 
natives of India who. possess the high merit of being 
innocent, of any knowledge of Sanskrit language or 
-literature. 


But now to the-subject. The first canon for the 
interpretation of Vedic terms, which is laid dova by 
Yaska, the author of Nirukta, is that the Vadic terms are 
all yaugiha®. The fourth section of the first chapter 
of Nirukta opens wifh a discussion of this very 
subject. Yaska, Gargya, Shakatayana and ail other 
Grammarians and Etymologists unanimously maintain 
that Vedic terms are all yawgi£a. But Yaska and^ — 


* A yaugika term is one that has a derivative m ning 
that is, one that only signifies tho meaning of toot let 
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Stiakatayana also maintain that furhid terms are also 

Jswpike, i. e. were originally framed from the racts 

whereas, Gargya maintains hat omy rurhi.terms are 
not yaugikz, The section concludes with refutation of 
the opinions - of Gargya, establishing it as rue that, 
all terms whether Vedic or rurhi "are, yauzt£as, . It. is 
oa this authority of the Nirukta that Pataijali-ü0tes in 
his Mahabhashya the same opinion, and.distipgvishés 
the Vedic terms from Kurhi terms by the'designation 
Of naigama. Says Pataujali— 


PS 


नाम च wane निदत्त व्याकरण 


WAC च ताकस ag 
न and a line before this नगम रूढिमवं हिं सुसांध " 
Tho sense of allthis is, that all the Rishis and Munts 
ancient authors and commentators without exception, 
regard Vedic terms to be yaugika, whereas laugiga terms 

are regarded by some as rurhi also 


This principle, the European scholars have entirely 
ignored, and hence have flooded their interpretations 
of the Vedas with forged or borrowed tales of my- 
thology, with stories and anecdotes of historic or pre- 
historic personages. Thus, according to Dr. Muir,§ 
the following historical personages are mentioned in 


+ A rurhi term is the name of a definite concrete object, 
where connotation of the word (as structurally determined) 
gives no clue to the object denoted by the word. Hence | 
arily ib means a word of arbitrary significance. . 
“Mahabhashya, Chap. III, Sect, iii, Aph E 
ts Sanskrit Texts; Vol. IIT, pp. 932—231. ^ 6 — 
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the Rig Veda, the Rishis Kanvas, in i 47-2} Gotamas, 
in i 71-16 ; Gritsamadas, in ii 39-8; Bhrigavas, in 1V 
16-23; and: Vrihaduktha, in X, 54-6. But what is the 
truth ! Theiwords Kanva, and Gritsa only signify learned 
men in generdl:(Sée Nighantu iii, x3); the word, 
;Bhrigaváh* only. signifies men of intellect (See Nighanut 
iii, 5): Theiword Gotama signifies one who praises; and: 
Vrihaduktha-is* simply one whose was; or knowledge 
of natural properties of objects is vrtat or complete. 
It ig clear, then, that ifthis principle is once ignored 
one'is easily landed into aneceote of historical or per- 
historid ‘personages. The same might be said of Max 
Muller discovering the story of Shunali-shepa in the 
Reg: Veda’. Shepa, which means contact, (Nirukta iii 2, 


(शेप: शेपते स्य शति कमणो) being suffixed to WA; or 
Wa which means knowledge (QT gaa शवतेवागाति 


माण; स्यात्‌) means one who has come into contact 
with knowledge i.e. a learned person. It shall appear, 
in the progress of this article, how manira after 
mantra is misinterpreted by simply falsifying this law 
of Nirukta 

To an unprejudiced mind, the correctness of this 
law will ‘never be doubtful. For, independently of the 
authority of Nirukta, the very antiquity of the Vedas 
is a clear proof of its words being yaugika. And even, 
Professor Max Muller, in his mythological moods, is 
compelled to confess at least concerning certain position 
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retains something of its radical meaning, every epithet 
tells; every thought, in spite of the most intricate 


and abrupt expressions, is, if we-once disentangle it, | 


true, correct, and complete."9. ., ; 

Further again, says Max Muller,—Names...are to be 
found inthe Veda as it were in a still ‘fluid state.. They 
never appear as appellations nor yet as: proper names 


they are organic, not yet broken or s'voothed. down. 


Can there be anything clearer than this?. The terms 
occurring in the Vedas are yaugika, because" “they 
never appear as appellatives, nor yet as proper names.’ 
and because “every word retains something of its radical 
meaning.” It is strange to find that the’ self-same 
Max Muller who has perceived the yaugia character, ; 
of words in some mantras of the Vedas, should -deny 
the same characteristic to other portions of the Vedas. 
Having said that words are yawzita in these primitive 
strains, the Vedas, he proceeds to siy,—''But this is 
not the case with all the poems of the Veda. It would: 
be tedious to translate many specimens of what I consider 
the poetry of the secondary age, the Mantra period. 


` 


These songs are generaily intended for sacrificial pur- | 


poses, they are loaded with technicalities, their imagery 


and many thoughts and expressions are clearly borrowed 
from earlier hymns.” t -This he calls the Mantra period, J 
The primitive strains belong to what is called the > 
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Chhandas period. He describes the characteristics of 
the Chhandas period, as distinguished from the Mantra ` 
period, that. has been above described,: thus ;--० There | 
| is no very deep wisdom in their teaching, their laws i 
Ere simple, their7peetry shows no very high flights of - 
fancy, and their religion might be told ina few words. But E 
what there is:of their language, poetry and religion, has a 
charm which no other period of Indian literature 
possesses; it. is spontaneous, original and truthful? 
' Professor, Max Muller quotes the Rig Veda, vii. 77, as 
specimen hymn of the Chhandas _ period. . Says he,— 
“ This hymn, addressed to dawn, is a fair specimen of 
the original simple poetry of the Veda. It has no 
: reference,to any special sacrifice, it contains no technical — 
‘expressions, it can hardly be called a hymn, in our 3 
sense of the word. It is simply a poem expressing, 
without any efforts, without any display of far-fetch 
thought or brilliant imagery, the feelings of a man 
"who has watched the approach of the dawn wit 
mingled delight and awe, and who was moved to 
utterance to what he felt, in measured langua 
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‘belonging to different periods. There are some an 
earlier portions, (according to Max Mullers 
accurate calculations, the very exactness and infal 
‘of which Goldstucker bear resti 
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Hence he regards Chhandas period to be ‘the one, the 
hymnsof which period only teach.common things, are free 
from the flight of fancy, and are the spontaneous utter- 
ances of a simple (foolish) mind. The Mantra period 
(29,00 years older) is full of technicalfies and descriptions 
of elaborate ceremonies. Now we ask what proof has 
Max Muller given to prove that the different portions: of 
tke Vedas belong to different periods. His: proofs are only 
two. Firstly, the ill-conceived, confused ittea‘ of the 
difference between Chhandas and Mantras; aps 2६600 8०1४, 
the different phases of thought representéd. by“ the 
two portions we Fy 


We will consider each of these reasons in details. 
Says Yaska— 

aa मननात्‌ ozifa छादनात्‌ स्तोम: स्तवनात्‌ 
agaaa साभ संनितमृचा ॥ निस० ७। १२॥ 


‘which means that there is no difference in the meaning 
-of mantra and chhandas. The Veda is called the mantra, 


as through it one learns the true knowledge of all exist- — 


ences. The Veda is also called the chhandas, as it removes — 


all ignorance, and brings one under the protection of true 
. ~ knowledge and happiness. Or more explicitly still, we 
- xead in the Shatapatha, VIII. 2.— 


— "iS d देवा वयोन।धाशछ दोभिदोंद सवे 


sd ॥ 
he menres (deva) are called; Chkandas for knowled 
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The jaugika sense of the words will also lead to the 
same conclusion. Janira may be derived from the 
root man to think, or matr: to reveal the secret उ 
knowledge. Panini thus derives the word chAandes x 


Gee UUT d? Chhandas is derived from the root 
chadi to delight or illumine. Chhandas is that the xm 
knowledge of which produces all delight or which j z 
illumines every. thing, i.e. reveals its true mature. 
The second.reason of Max Muller for assigning different 

periods, to different portions of the Vedas, is that there 

. are two different phases of thought discoverable in 
the Vedas The oneis the truthful and simple phase of 
thought and corresponds to his Chhaxdas period. The 
other is the elaborate and technical phase of thought - 
that corresponds to his Mantra period. But what proof — 
has Max’ Muller to show that the hymns of his secondary 
period are full of elaborate and technical thought 
Evidently this, that he interprets them thus. If his 
interpretations were proved to be wrong, his distinction 
ofthe two periods will also fall to the ground. Now, why - 
does he interpret the hymns of the manire period thus 

Evidently, because on the authority of Sayana and Mah 


their yangika, butin their zuzAi sense cl 
that if Max Muller had kept in view the canon 
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ad chronism of assigning different periods to different’ 
parts of the Vedas. 

But there is another prejudice which is cherished by 
many scholars evidently under the impression of its being 
a ‘weil recognised scientific doctrine. It is that in the 
ruder stages of civilization when laws of nature are little 
known and but very little understood, when mankind has 
not enough of the experience of the world, strict methods 
of correct reasoning are very seldom observed. On the 
other hand, analogy plays a most important’ part in the 
performance.of intellectual functions ofman. . 

‘The “slightest semblance, or visage of semblance, is 
enough ‘to justify the exercise of analogy." The most 
palpable of the forces of nature impress the human mind 
in such a period of rude beginnings of human experience 
by-motions mainly. ‘The wind blowing, the fire. burning 
a 80018: -falling,.or a fruit dropping, affects. the senses 
essentially ६8७ “moving Now, throughout the range of 
conscious exertion of muscular power, wé// precedes mo- 
tion, atid; since even the most grotesque experience of a, 
savage in this. world assumes this knowledge, it is no 


great stretch of intellectual power to argue that these — 
natural forces ‘also, to which the sensible motions are — 
due, are endowed with the faculty of ५ will. The. per: 
sonification of the forces :of nature being thus effected - 
their deification soon follows "Theoverwhelming potency, - 
the unobstructible might, and often the violence, with || 
Which, in thesight of a savage, these forces operate, strike | 
fiim with terror, awe and reverence. A sense -of his. own | 


kness, humility and inferiority creeps over the savage 
and, what was intellectually pet sonified, ‘becomes 
ll y deified. According to this view, the Vedas 
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undoubtedly books of primitive times, consist of prayers 
from such an emotional character addressed . to the 
forces of nature including wind. and rain—prayers breath- 
ing passions of the savage for vengeance or for propitia- 
tion or in moments of poetic exaltation, hymns simply 
portraying the simple. phenomena of nature in the 
personified language of mythology. : करी 

It is therefore more agreeable for these scholars to 
believe that the Vedas, no doubt books of primitive 
times,” are records of the mythological lore of tlte 
ancient. Aryans. ` : Sn 


And since, even according to the confessions of Max 
Muller, higher truths of philosophy ind monotheism 
are to be found here and there in the Vedas, ‘it has 
become difficult to reconcile the mythological inter- 
pretations of the main part of the Vedas With’ the 


philosophical portions. Says Max Muller, "I add only one 
more hymn [Rig.X.121], in which the idea ol one 
God is expressed with such power and decision that 
.it will make us hesitate before we deny to the “ryan 
nations an instinctive monotheism. ® It is therefore argu 
ed by some that the mythological portions are earlier than 
‘philosophical ones; for the primitive faith as already di 
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dicated is always mythology. : 

The fundamental error of this supposition lies in 
regarding a contingent conclusion as a necessary one; 
- for although mythology may be the result of barbardus 
intellect and analogical reasoning, it is not necessarily 
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does not ‘exist in the world—a monotheism, that can 


— Darshanas all preceded the Puranas; when one considers — 
all this, one can hardly resist the conclusion that at 
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always so. It may even grow up asa degenerate 
deformed and petrified remnant of a purer and truer 
religion. The history of religious practices, primarily 
designed to meet certain real wants, degenerating, 
after a lapse of time, on tke cessation of those wants, 
into mere ceremonies and customs, is an ample testimony 
of the truth of the above remarks. Had the European 
scholars never come across the mythological commentaries 
of Sayana and Mahidhara, or the Purunic- literature of 
post-vedic (nay anti-vedic) period, it would bave been 
impossible for them, from the mere grounds of compara: 
tive mythology or Sanskrit philosophy, to alight on such 
interpretions of the Vedas as are at present curren 
among them. May it not be, that the whole mythological 
fabric of the Puranas, later at they are, was raised long 
after the vitality of true Vedic philosophy had departed 
from their words in the sight of the ignorant pedants ? 
Indeed, when one considers that the Upanishats inculcate 
that high philosophicai monotheism, the parallel of which 


only be conceived after a full conviction in the uniformity — 
of nature,—and that they together with the philosophicai J 
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Max Muller admits, when speaking of the degeneration 
of truth into mythology by a process, he styles ‘dialectic 
growth and decay or dialectic life of religion, he says— 

"It is well known that ancient languages are parti 
cularly rich in synonyms, or, to speak more correctly, 
that in them thé samé object is called by many names 
—is, in fact, polynymous. Whilein modern languages 
most objects have one name only, we find in ancient 
Sanskrit, in ancient Greek aud Arabic, a large choice 


= 


of words forthe same subject. This is perfectly natural. 


Each name could express one side only of whatever 
had to be named, and, not satisfied with one partial 
name, the carly framers of language produced one name 
after the other, and after a time retained those which 

seemed most useful for special purposes. Thus the 
aky might be called not only the brilliant, but the 
dark, the covering, the thundering, the rain-giving 


This is the polyonomy of language, and it is what मिड A 


are accustomed to call polytheism in religion."* &c. &c. 
(pp. 276-277.) Es 


so very reluctant to leave their pr 
that, as an example of the same in luence, 
Pincott writes to me from England mem 


“You are right in saying that the great commen 
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Puranas as very modern productions; but you are 
^vrong in deducing India’s mythological notions from | 
such recent works. The Rig. Veda itself, undoubtedly, 3 
the oldest book which India possesses, abounds in my : 
thological matter. d 
Does “youare certainly right’ .and “you are wrong | 
amount to any proof of the Vedas: abounding in 4 
mythology. But further he says, “after the great shock 
which the’ spread of Buddhism gave to tke old Indiam — 
form “of faith, the Brahmans began to make their faith 
seriously philosophical in the Danshanas, Of course, 
many bold philosophical speculations are found in the 
Upanishats and even in the Samhitas; but -it swas at 
the time of the Darshanas that the religion was. placed E 
on a really philosophical basis. ; 
Nothing shows so great a disrespect ‘towards th 
history of another nation asthe above. One is indeed - 
3 sresttuck atthe way in which Enropean scholar s 
mistrust Indian chronology, and force their hypothetical 
guess-work and conjecture before the world as d 
Sound historical statement: of facts. Who, that has 
i pa tially studied the ‘Darshana literature, does no 
know that the Darshanas existed centuries before n 
frst wo rd of Buddhism was utteréd in India? 


X 
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other .Acharyas in his work, Generations upon genera- 
tions; had passed away after the time of Vyasa when 
Shankara was born. Further, there is no event so certain 
in-Indian history, as Mahabharata, which took place 
about 4900 years ago. “The Darshanas therefore existed 
at least 4900 years ago. There is a. strong objection 
against they adinission of these facts by . European 
scholars, and that: objection is the Bible. For, if 
these dates be true, what will become of the account 
of creation “as given in the Bible It se ems, besides, 
that European scholars, on the whole, are unfit to: 
omprehend that there could. be any disinterested 
literature in the past. It is easier for them to com- 
prehend that politica or religious revolutions -or 
controversies should give rise to new literature through 
necessity. Hence the explanations of Mr. 


Pincott. 
The old Brahmans were superstitious, 


dogmatic be-' 
lievers in the revelations of the Vedas. When Buddhism 


spread like wild fire, they thought of shielding their 
religion by mighty arguments and hence produced the 
Darshana literature. This assumption so: charmingly 
connects heterogeneous ‘events together that although 
historically false, is it Worth being believed in for 
the sake ofits ingenious explanatory power. 


To returnito the subject. Yaska lays down a canon 
for the interpretation, of Vedic terms. It isthat the 
Vedic terms are «ugika, Mahabhashya repeats. the 
same. We have seen how this law is set aside and 
ignored by the European scholars in the interpreta- 
tions of the Vedas, whence have arisen serious Mistakes 
sin their translations of the Vedas. We have also seen 
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how Dr. Muir falling in the same mistake interprets | 
general terms as proper nouns; and how Max Muller, ' 
also led by the same error, wrongly ‘divides the Vedas 
into two parts; the Chhandas and ‘the Mantras. We 
have also seen how,due to the‘ignorance of the same 
law, Mantras upon Mantras have been interpreted as 
mythological in meaning, whereas "5ome- few Mantras 
could only be intrepreted philosophical:y, thus giving 
rise to the question of reconciling philosophy with 
! mythology. To further illustrate the importance of - 
| the proposition, that all Vedic terms are yaugika, 1 
bs herewith subjoin the true translation of the 4th:Mantra 
ofthe soth Sukta of the Rig Veda, with my “comment 
thereon and the translation of the same. by "Monier, 
Williams for comparison. Surya, as a yaugika word, 
means both the sun and the Divinity. Monier. Williams 
takes it to represent the sun only. Other terms will 
¥wecome explicit in the course of exposition. The 
Mantra runs as ‘follows: 


d fa 1 2e f 1 
au विगरुदर्शतो ज्योतिष्क,दसि सुर्य। 
04 “ey . 
E विखमा भ।सि दोचनं॥ 


The subject is the gorgeous wonders of the solar ^ 
and the electric worlds. “A grand problem is here - 


GA ; 


ES 


the vast number of mineral compounds may. truly.be_ 
ealled infinite? But why confine. ourselves to this; 
earth alone. Who has counted the host of heavens, 
and the infinity, of stars, the innumerable number of. 
worlds yet made, and. still remaining» to be made? 
What mortal eye can measure and scan the depths 
of space? Light travels at the rate of 180,000 miles 
per second: There are. stars from which rays of light. 
have started. on their journey ever since. the day of 
creation, hundreds of years ago, the rays have sped, 
on and on with the unearthly velocity of 180,000 miles , 
per ‘second ethrough space, and have only now pene, 
trated into-the atmosphere of our earth. Imagine the , 
infinite depth of space with which. we are on all sides 
surrounded. Are we not struck with variety and di. 
versity In every direction? Is not differentiation the 
universal formula? Whence have these manifold and 
different objects-of the universe proceeded ? , How is. 
it that the same Universal-Father-spirit permeating in 
“all and acting on all produced these heterogeneous. 
items of theuniverse? . Where lies the cause of differ 
ence? A difference 59 striking and at once so. beauti-- 
ful? How can the same God acting upon the unis 
verse produce an -earth here and a sun there,a pla; 
net here and a satellite there, an ocean here and à. 
dry land there, nay a Swami here and an idiot there t. 
The answer to this question is impressed in the very. 
solar constitution. Scientific philosophers assure us 
that colour is not an intrinsic property of matter, JR. 
popular belief would haye it. But it is an. accident 
of matter. A red object appears red not--because it 


आज्या 


is essentially so, but because of an extraneous cause, | 
Red and violet would appear equally black when — 
placed in the dark. It: is the "magic. of sunbeams 
which imparts to them this specia] influence, this chro- 
matig beauty, this congenial coloration. In a lonely 
forest mid gloom and wildernéss, à weary traveller 
who had betaken himself to’ the»alturing shadow of 
a pompous tree, lay down to: rest and. there sunk in 
deep slumber, “He awoke, and found himself envelop 

ed in “gloom and dismal darkness om all “sides. No 
earthly object was visible on’ either side. VA thick | 
bläck firinamént on high, so beclouded as to inspire. 


| 
| 
| with the conviction" that the sun had never; shone 
| 


there, a heavy gloom: on the right; a" gloom, qn the 
left, a gloom before and a gloom behind. . Thus la- 
bored the traveller under the: ghastly, frightful wind- 


pell of frozen darkfiéss Immediately, the heat-canrying- 1 


rays of the sun struck upon the massive cloud, and. as 


if by a magic touch, the frozen gloom: began to melt, a 
heavy ‘shower of rain fell down. It cleared the atmos- 
of suspended dust particles ; and in the twinkling 
eye fied the moisture-laden sheet of darkness 
resigning: its. realm to awakened: vision entire! The 
traveller turned his eyes in ecstatic wonder from one. — 

sctit ‘the other, and beheld a dirty gutter flowing 
alline pond reposing here, a green glass, — 
i violet ‘plant on- one: sid 
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Was there naught beforethe sun had shone? Had 

verdant forest, rich with luxuriant vegetation, and filled 

with the music of birds,.all grown ina moment? Where 
lay the crystalline waters? Where the blue canopy, 
where the-fragrant flower? Had they been transported 

there by some magical power in the ‘twinkling of an 
eye from dark dim distant.regions of chaos? Nol! they 
did not sprung upin a moment. They were already 
there.. But the sunbeams had not shed their lustre on 
them. It required the magic of the lustrous sun to shine, 
before scenes of exquisite beauty could dart into vision. 
It required the luminous rays of the resplendent orb to” 
shed their ‘influence, ere before the eyes could roll in 
beautiful chant, the harmonious, reposeful and refresh- 
ing scenes of fragrant green. Yes, thus, even’ thus ig 


this sublimely attractive Universe, रोचनं fay illumi- 


nated by a snn सयग्माभांसि, the Sun that knows nor 
setting, the Sun that caused our planets and the solar 
orb to appear जग्रोयिष्क द the Sun that evolves the 
panorama of this grand creation विशदशत the eter- 
al Sun ever existing through eternity in perpetual 
action for the good of all. He sheds the rays of Hi, 
wisdom all around; the deeply thirsty, and parching, 
blast-dried atoms of matter drank in to satiation, from 
the ever-flowing, ever-gushing, ever illuminating rays ot 
Divine wisdom’ their appropriate elements and essences 
of phenomenal existence, and panoramic display. Thus 
is this universe sustained. One central sun producing ` 
infinity of colours. One central Di nity, producigg 
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| infinity -of worlds and objects. Compare with this | 
Pe Monier: William’s translation 
“With speed beyond the ken of mortals, thou, O sun, | 
Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all ; 
i Thou dost create the light, and withit illume 
5a 3 The entie universe 
^; We haveshown why we iegard Chhandas and Manira 
as. synonymous. We have also seen how Max Muller 
distinguishes between Chhandas and Mantra, regarding 
the latter as belonging to the secondaly age, as loaded 
witk technicalities, and as being less peispicuous than ^ 
the former. He points out its chief charachr to be that | 
“these songs are generally intended for sacüficial pur- 
Poses.” Concerning this Mantra period, he says, “ One | 
specimen may suffice, a hymn describing the sacrifice | 
of the horse with the full detail of a superstitious cere- 
— monial (Rig Veda i. 162) र 
5. We shall therefore quote the 162nd Sukta of Rig 
veda, as itis the specimen hymn of Max Muller, wit 


nciple that Vedic terms are all yaugika, Professo 
ils translates a pureiy scientific hymn, dist 
blé in no charac 


i 


मोनो fadt sau अर्यमायु- 
रिन्द्र ऋभुक्षा मरुतः परिख्यन्‌ | 
यददाजिनो. दैव जातस्य सपः 
user विदथे वीर्याणि ॥ १॥ 


Max Muller translates it, “May Mitra, Varuna, 
Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, the lord of the Ribhus, and the 
Maruts;, not rebuke us, because We shall proclaim at the 
sacrifice the, virtues of the swift horse Sprung from the 
gods.” 


That the above interpretation may be regarded as 

real or as true, let Professor Max Muller prove that 

“Aryans of the Vedic times entertained the superstition 
that at least one swift horse had sprung from the gods, 

also that the gods Mitra, Varuna, Aryamsn, Ayu, Iudra 

the lord of Ribhus and the Maruts, did not like to hear 

the virtues of the swift horse proclaimed at the sacrifice, 


for if otherwise, they would have no reason to rebuke 


the paet. Not one of these positions it is ever possible: 


to entertain with validity. Even the most diseased cou, 


ception of a savage shrinks from such a superstition AS E 


the “swift horses sprung from the gods." It is also in 
vain to refer for the verification of this position to the 
ashwamedha of the so-called Puranas. The whole truth 
is that this mythology of ashwamedha arose in the ‘same 
way in which originates Max Muller’s translation. It 
originates from an ignoraùce of the dialectic ‘laws of the 


Vedas, when words having a yaugeka sense ate taken for - 


_ proper nouns, andan imaginary mythology started. - 


«ML spe. 
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To take, for instance, the mantra quoted above. Max 
Muller is evidently under ‘the impression that Mitra is 
the ‘god of the day,” Varuna; is the god of the ‘investing 
sky,’ Vayu or Ayu is the‘ god of the wind,’ Indra the ‘god 
of the watery atmosphere,’ Ribhus, ‘the celestial artists,’ 
and Maruts.are the 'storim-gods;. But shy these gods? 
Because he ignores the yaugika sense of these words and 
takes them as proper noüns, i 


& I 
Literally speaking, mitra 
meansa friend ; varuna, a man 


of noble qualities; aryama, 
a judge or administrator of justice : ayu, a learned man; 
indra a governor ; ribhuksha, a wise man ; Marutah, thosa 
who practically observe the laws of seasons. The word 
ashwa which occurs in the mantra does not mean *horse' 
only, butit also means the group of three forces, heat 
electricity and magnetism. It, in fact, means anything 
thatcan carry soon through a distance. Hence writes 
Swami Dayananda in the beginning of this Sukta : 


. अथाशुस्य विद्यू द्र पेण व्याप्तस्याग्ने सविद्यासड ॥ 
“This Sukta is an exposition of ashwa vidya which means 
the science of training horses & the science of heat which 
pervades everywhere in the shape of electricity.” That 
askwa means heat will be clear fror 
tions. . 


अशू नत्वा वारवन्त विदधग्रा अग्निं नम्रोभिः D 
Rig Veda. 
— The words ashwam agnim show that ashwa means agni 
or heat. And further— | e dus 
& ta cu. ग्निः ufus : 
` हषो अग्नि: समिद्यत शो न देववाहनः | 

सं alawa Sea Kig Veda त. 


n the following quota- 


MO 


— 


which means agni, the ashwa, carries like ‘an animal of 


' conveyance the learned who thus. recognize itsdistance- 


arrying preperties. Or further 


हषो अग्नि:। अशो इ वा एष भत्वा देवेभ्यो यज्ञ वहति॥ 


Shatapatha Brahman, T, iii, 3, 29, 30. 
[he above quotations are deemed sufficient to show 
both meanings of askwa above indicated. 


Professor Max Muller translates the “devajafa" of the 
mantra as “sprung from the gods.” Thisis again wrong, 
for he again takes deva in its popular 7272776 sense, god’; 
whereas devajata means ‘with brilliant qualities manifest- 
ed órevoked to work by learned men”: the wordi deua 
meaning both brilliant qualities and learned.men. Again . 
Max Muller translates *izyz" merely in to virtues, instead 
of “power-generating virtues." ‘Ihe true meaning of the 
nant? a, therefore, is this :— 


“We will describe the power- generating virtues of the 
energetic horses endowed with brilliant properties, or the 
virtues of the vigorous force ot heat which learned or 
scientific men can evoke to work for purposes of appliances 
(not sacrifice). Let not philanthropes, noble men, judges, 
learned'ren; rulers, wise men & practical mechanics ever 
disregard these properties,” with which! compare Max 
Muller's translation. 4 TP tM 

“May Mitra, Varuna, Ar yaman, Ayu, Indra, the lord 
of Ribhus and the Marutsnot rebuke us, because we shai; 
proclaim at the sacrifice the virtues of the swift horse 

sprung from the gods. i 
* Wecome now to the second manira which runs thus* - 
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यत्रिणिजारेक्णसा प्रावृतस्य . 

रातिं ग्टभीतां मुखतो नर्यान्त । 
सुप्राङजो मेमग्रदिशुरूप ‘ 
इन्द्रा पूष्णो: प्रियमप्य ति पाथः ॥ ३७४ 


Max Muller translates it thus— 5.६ ty) suey + - 
* When they lead before the.horse, whichis decked 
with. pure gold or naments, the., offering, firm grasped 
the spotted goat bleats while walkin Ss 
the path beloved by Indra and Pusha 
‘Here again there is no: sense in the p 
pleating of the goat 1188 70: connection omn 
of the. offering before the horse, nor any wi r 
l^ onward. Nor’ is the path of Indra and Pushinntany: 
way defined. In ‘fact, it is very clear that there is no 
detiuite specific relation between the first) mantra and 
this, "according to Muller's translation, unless a f'ar-fetch- 
ed connection be forced by the imagination bent to dis: 
cover or invent some curious, inconceivable mythology. 
And noy to the application of the principle that all Vedi Y 
terms are j'augiza. Max Muller translates. ze£zasas. in 


ere Me ut n gum tT P p t 
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~ who is able enough to put questions elegantly, is translat- 
ed as walking onward’; pathak which only means drink or 
food, is translated. into 'path'; and lastly, indra and pushan 
instead of meaning the governing people and the. strong 
are again made to signify two deities with their proper 


‘names@Indra’ and *Puslian.' " Concerning the:word fatkah 
writes Yaska, vi. 7. > 


पाधो$न्तरिच । उदकस ए पाथ उच्यते TIATA I 


qa मणिँ qim. उचाते पानादेव ॥ 


: ET o: which means *they bring out of the 
‘organ’ 600, or they explain or preach,’ 18 translated 
by, Max Muller into ‘they lead before’. 


At igthus, elear that, in this one mantra alone, there ate = 
rine words that have’ been wrongly translated by Max 
Muller, and all is due,to this that the yaugika sense of the 
words has been ignored, the varhé or the Jaukikg sense. 
being everywhere forced in the translation. The transla-. 
tion of the ५४८४४५८, according tothe sense of the words 


we have given, will be—, i : i : 


* They who preach that only wealth earned by tighte- 
ous means should be appropriated and spent, and those 
born in wisdom who are well versed in questioning others 
elegantly in the science of forms, and in the correcting the 
unwise, these and such alone drink the potion of strength 
and of power to govern: ; द-या: 


SUE lis 
‘should 


The connection of this manèra with the for 
^ _ that the asia vidya, spoken of in the first | 
: be praticed only by those who are possessed 


x 
TA >>. 3225322 


s$ 
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anore oft b 


D eigosu x oe cee m hrs 

एष. gis पुरो अशन वाजिना.. .... 

gui भागी: नी यते<विशुदेव्य: १ ` ` ` 
अभिप्रियं यत्प, रोडप्राशमर्वता ` ` 
irem wm p! vy 


» pea ra: DRESS WII 
तष्टं दैनं सौ ्रवसाथ stata ug ॥ ` 


ui 


$ BIRT 


Max Muller translates it thus IFE PIF PIR EF 
sahis goat! destined forall the gods, is led first’ with 
the Yuiek horse; as Pushan’s share; for Tvashtri himself 
raises to glory this pleasant offering" which is brought — 

withstbeihemes minmin sno eld? ni grt olo sunt a it 
Hero, again; we find' 016 same “artificial stretch of — 
imagination whichis thè characteristic of this translation. | 
How’cand thé goat be“ déstineafor athe ‘gods? andra - 
the same the Be" Pushan’s ‘share alone ? Here Max 1 
Muller gives'a ‘reason’ for the ‘goat’ being led first as | 
1 n is that TVashtri-himself raise fis 


ank imagination of the read, 

nly, do. one service. dios at 
Nedic, zishis whom Max M 

the Vedas. . 


itadepy An g 
Bo i 


उ Oi wen ux bus 
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devas, but“ destined" is.a pure addition unwarranted by 
grammar. Vishxudezya:is formed from vishtvadeva by the 
addition of the suffix: yat; in the senso of fatra sadhu (see 
Ashtadhyayi, IV. 4..98) The meaning is niet aded 


विश ष देवेष दिव्यगुंणेषु साधुविशदेब्ध: ` 

or Vishwadevyas is whatsoever is par excellence fit to. 
produce useful properties Wehave spoken of Max Muller 
tanslating puskan, which means strength,into à proper 
noun. Zvashiri "Which simply means one who befits 
things, or a skilful hand, is again converted into a proper 
noun. Purodaska which means food well cooked, is trans- 
lated into offering. The words ‘whichis brought with” 
are, ofcourse, Max Muller's addition to put sense into 
what would otherwise be without any sense. Arvat 
which, no doubt, sometimes mearis a horse, here means 
knowledge. For ifhorse were intended, „some: djective 
Of significance would have 80 changed the meaning Sau- 
Shravasaya Jinvati which means * obtains for purpose of 
good food," Skravas, in Vedic Sanskrit, meaning food or 
anna) is translated by Max Muller into 141305 to glory 
The true meaning would be. “The goat possessed of 

useful properties yields milk asa strengthening feod for ~ 
‘horses. ‘The-best-cereal-is.useful.»when -made-into pee 
ant “food wel) prepared by an apt cook according t qae 
«modes dictated by. specific knowledge ‘of the: pro ge 
Kt í JORS ‘ 


of foods xd Ep bsV mi suet om an of a 


We have criticised’ Max Muller's’ translation o tl 
i three mantras of this sw#éa in detail to showy Bp 4 sl 


Vatevery step; in everyicase, th 
ke rim meaning itisteid of the jar y 


deque 5:bo* 
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It will not difficult to pass from ‘mantra to mantra till the 
hymn ‘is finished, and’ show that the true origimof all 
errors lies in not recognising the: jyeugifa sense of 
Vedicterms. But we deem the above three mantras as 
sufficient. We, however, subjoin: herewith. Max:Muller's 
translation of the remaining mantras of this hymn, 
with our occasional remarks in the foot-notes. 
Max Muller's translation :— 

When thrice at the proper seasons, men lead around 

the sacrificial horse which goes to the gods, Pushan’s 


y who bring together what'is cooked for | 
the horse, may their work be with us. ` 


Gur पी हा 
wayactranslated' by European schol 


ion of sacrifice is a pure 
T \ Vedic philoso y. It 
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Wise poets celebrate him, and we have won a good friend 
for tte love of the gods. Et 

8. The halter of the swift one, the heel-ropes of the 
horse, the head-ropes, the girths, bridle, and even the 
grass that has been put into his mouth, may all these 
which belong to.thee be with the gods. D 

9. What the fly eats of the flesh what adheres to the 
stick, or to the axe, or to the hand of the immolater aud 
his nails, may all, these which belong to thee be with the 
gods. 9: ., ja t 


v 


10. : The ordure that runs from the’belly, and the sm j' 
er-particles'of raw flesh, may the immolators: well pre- 
pare:all this, and dress the ’sacrificeitill it is well-cooked.f 


“ir. The juice that flows from thy roasted limb ‘on the 
spit after thou hast been killed, may it hot rùn on the 
earth, or-the grass ; may it be given to the gods who ‘de. 
sire it. f : RESUS 


a SENSED E 
, * Here Max Muller does not understand the structure, of 
the sentence. ‘The originul words are ashvasya kravisho 

` which'he takes to mean the flesh of tho horse, but AravisAo 
is an adjective qualifying ashwasya, the | whole ‘really means 
of the pacing horse. Krawisho does not means ‘of ‘the flesh 
* but pacing" from the root ram to pace. The ‘meaning 
would be... What the fly eats of whatevor dirty adheres to 
the horae" &c. Again the words swarau ! 


& snadhitan ° 
are translated into stick & axe, which is never their mea ae 


r meaning. 
-| t Amasya krawisho which. means ‘raw food yet undigested 
and disposed to come ont’ is similarly translated ‘by Muller 
"into raw flesh here, Ama is the state of the undigested food 
‘in the belly. Here again Muller does not follow the strié. 
ture of the mantra, == ' BUONPANE On did iiw 
"i Agnina packyamanad which means ‘forced by the hen 
‘of anger, is franclated by Muller as EUIS 7 ho nt 
auf hich meus prepelled is here translated ‘by 
हस o c soceri Ti l6 feed 


div as bsqaliau4 


" Muller as 
tS Sold _ 
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12., They who examine the horse when it is roasted, they 
who say “it smells'well, take it away," they who serve the 
¿distribution of the meat, may their work also be with us.§ 
213. The ladle of the spot where’the meat is cooked, and 
the vessels for sprinkling the juice, the vessels to keep 
off the heat, the covers of tho vessels, the skewers, and 
‘the knives, they’adorn the horse: 

14. “Where he walks, where he sits, where he’ stirs, the 
*foot-fastening of tlie-horse]whajthe drinks; & what food he 

eats, may all these which:belong to thee, be with the gods} 


ys: May-not the:fire with:smoky smell.niake thee hiss, . 


may not the glowing cauldron swell:and, bursts: The;geds , 
‘adceptithe horse'if itis Offered:tó them: in due form. 

16... The cover which they stretch over the, horse, and 
“the golden ornaments, the head-ropes of the horse, ‘and 
the foot-ropes, all.these which are dear to the gods, they 

offer to them. : n 
IJa 1f.some.one.strike thee. with.-the heel. or.the. whip 
‘that thou'mayst lie down;'and'thou art snorting with all 
"ny might, then I purify, all this with my prayer, as with“ 
«a spoon of clarified butter at the sacrifice. 

* 8 ‘The axe approa 


. The: aches the 34 ribs of the quick horse, 
"belovetbof gods... Do you wisely keep:.the limbs whole, 
भांति कट joint and strikes joys uo peer joint and strike. ® क. S 


She 78088 9०5०६ this. mantra is especially noteworthy. 
The, RAM, from ataja.ceren]s;. is here taken as, mean: 
11798 horse, and. Proftasor: MaxiMuller is sq anxious io, bring 
forth Ve ७ sense of the sacrifice of the horse that, not, content 

with this, he interprets mansa bhiksham upasate, which means 


Mer a! D 


rl UO 0075 
nun berof ribs mentioned by, Muller i 


Ak 
me 


A^ 


... dshere translated as ‘rib,’ ‘This requires proof, 


तया the absence of meat’ into he serves the meat. | 


iL ede B worth being - 
counted and verified. Vanzri which means ‘a zigzag motions - 
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rg. One str ikes the brilliant horse, two hold it, thus is 
the custom. Those of thy limbs which I have seasonably 
prepared Isacrificein the fire as balls offered to the 
gods. T RRR 
20. May not thy dear soul burn thee, while thou art’ 
coming near, may the axe not stick to thy’ body. May no 
greedy and unskillful immolator, missing with the Sword 
throw thy mangled limbs together : 
ot. Indeed thou diest not thus, thou sufferest not thou 
goest to thé gods on easy paths 3 nme 
The two horses of Indra, the two deer of the: Maruts: 
have been yoked, and the horse comes to the shaft of the 
Ass (ofithe aswins). T 
4. "May this horse’ give us cattle and horses; men’ 
progeny andal ststaining wealth May, :Aditi/ keep! 
us ffóm: sin; may the ‘horse of this sacrifice give us 
strength."—pp. 553—554 Ar. bazal f 
We léatve now Max Muller and his interpretations, and, 
comé'tó'aiother commentator of the Vedas, SayanasSay~) 
ana may ttuly be called the'father of European’ Vedic 
scholarship“ ‘Sayana is tHe’ author from whose volumin- 
ous commentaries the Europeans have drunk in the deep» 


n 


फे एक ए स्प 3 

Trashin rashw sya is here translated as ‘brilliant horse, 
as if ashta were the noun and fwashfa. its qu ify ini ' adjective 
The reverse is the truth. ^ 77rastha is: the nouu: siguifying 
electricity, and ashwa is the qualifying adjective ees 1 
all pervading. ‘The words, “offered to the gods t 
énd’ of’ the translation are pure addition of Max; Maller, to 
give the whole's mythological, coloring. 


iun is again as a ruri} word translated into t horses 
P: dus avd prisnatt into two deer of maruts. “lis * shaft, 
of the ass’ is perhaps: the greatest curiosib: ax, Muller 
Scould preseat, as a sigu of mythology. : ; po y ; 
हे min IN dos siat = 


4 
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wells of mythology. It is.upon the .interpretation of 
Madhava Sayana that the translations of , Wilson, Benfoy 
and.Llanglois are based., It is Sayana whose corfffftnt: 
aries are appealed to in all doubtful cases. *Ifacdwarf on 
the shoulders of a giant can see further than*'the gai p 
he is no less a dwarf.in comparison with the gaint es. 


modern exegetes and lexicographers Mu. : 
of Sayana, i. e., with their main knowledge of the Ln 


borrowed. from Sayana, should now. exciaim,^tt9ayana. 
intimates only that sense of the Vedas which woes ` ` 
in:India some centuries ago, but comparative-philology t | 


_ rE eae ER S TL 


gives us'that meaning-which the poets themsely; 
o their songs and phrases ;" or if they should t€ ८ 
that they have the great advantage of putting "d 


which occurs in them, which Sayana had not:-n th 
js to be wondered at. Madhava Sayana, the voluminous 
commentator of “all the Vedas, of the most important 
Brahmanas anda Kalpa work, the renowned Mimansist,— — — 
'he, the great grammarian, who wrote the learned .- 
Commentary on Sauskrit radicals : yes, he is still a model 
of learning and a colossal giant of memoay, in commpari- 
onto our mcdern philologists and scholars. Let 
modern scholars, therefore, always bear in mind, that 
gayana is the life of their scholarship, their comparat ve 
philology and their so much boasted interpretation ofthe J 
Vedas. And if Sayana was himself diseased—whatsoever 
the value of the efforts of modern scholars ’—their com- 
parative philology, their new interpretations, and their 4 
so-called marvellous-achievem ents cannot but be diseased. ५ 
Doubt not that the vitality of modern comparative philo: — 
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logy and’ Vedic scholarship is wholly derived from the 
disease d and defective victuals of Sayaua's learning. 
Sooner or later, the disease will develop its final symptoms 
and sap tH foundation of the very vitality it seemed to 
_pigduce NS branch of a tree can live or flourish when 
separaee@from the living stock. No interpretations of 
MS nni ill, in the end, ever succeed unless they are in 
ES eni living sense of the Vedas in the Nirukta 


= ¢Braamanas. 


Sherea manira from Rigveda, and will show 
&nd's interpretation radically differs from the 
Wof the Nirukta. The mantra is from the 


Rigkeda, ix. 96. Itrunsthus:— 
comm ASAI देवानां पदवो: MINNA 


ath “क्टषिविप्राणां मडिषो Saray 
ज्यनो urat खधिशतिवनानों 
सोमः पवित्रमत्येति ew a 


Says Sayana :— 

“God Himself appears as Brahma among the gods, 
Indra, Agni, &c; He appears as a poet among the drama- 
tists and writers of lyrics ; He appears as Vashishtha, &c. 
among the Brahmanas; He appears as a buffalo among 
quadrupeds; He appears as an eagle among birds; He 
appears asanaxe in the forest ; He appears as the soma 
Juice purified by mantras excelling in its po 
fication, the sacred waters of the Ganges, 


"The translation bears the stamp € f 
was produced. 


name by appealing to popular prejudice and feeling. Evi- 
deutly, when Sayana wrote, the religion of India was 
| “-pantheism ” or everything is God ; evidently, supersti- 
tion had'so far increased that the waters of- the Ganges 
were regarded as sacred; incarnations were believed in ; 
the worship of Brahama, Vasishtha arid other: rishes was. 
atitsacme. Itwas probably the 889० the’.dramatists —— 
and poets, Sayana washimself a resident of. some. city or 
town. He was not a villager. He was familiar -with.the 
axe asan instrument. of the destruction of. forests, &c. 
bub not with the lightning or fire as a.similar but more, 
powerful agent His translation does not mirror the sense 
of the Vedas but his own: age. His interpretation of 
brahma, kavi, deva, rishi, vipra, mahisha, mriga, shyena, 
: gridhra, vana, soma, pavitra—of all these words, without 
one.exception, is;purely zt hi ov. lauktka 


| 


Now follows.the. exposition, of Yaska in his Nirukta, 


xiv. I3. Thereis nota single word that is not taken in 


its yaugika senke: “Says Yaska.: 

amuna ब्रहमादेवानामित्ययमपि ब्रह्मा भवति 
देवानां देवनकर्मएासिन्द्रियाणांयदवी:कवीनामसित्यपि.. | 
qe वेत्ति कवोनां कवीयमानानामिन्द्रियाणा झूषि- 
विप्राणामित्ययमप्य,षिणी ufa विप्राणां व्यापन 
कर्मणामिन्द्रियाशं मदिषो सगाणासमित्ययम 
१न भवति म्गणकम्प्णामिन्द्रियाणां श्येनो ग्ट 
भतिश्येन आत्मा भवति श्यायते ज्ञान कमशो 


ह E. = É = 
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ग्ट्घाणोन्द्रियाणि wala ज्ञान कणो यत ud. 
स्म॑स्तिष्ठति स्धितिवेनानामित्यथ्मंपि स्वयं कम्पाः 
waft धत्ते वनानां वनन कमंणामिन्द्रियाणां 
सोम; पवित्रमत्येति सूयमानो ऽ यमेवैतत. SART 
भवत्यात्‌मगतिमाचष्टे | 


We will now speak of the spiritual sense of the mantra 
as Yaska gives it. Itis his object to explain that the human 
spirit is its central conscious being that enjoys all ex- 
perience: ..The external world as revealed by the senses 
finds its, purpose and object and therefore absorption in 
this central being. The ixdriyas or the senses are called 
the devas, because they have their play in the external 
phenomenal world and because it is by them: that the ex- 
ternal world is revealed to us. Hence Aina, the human 
spirit, is the drahkma devanam, the conscious entity that 
presents to its coisciousness all that the senses reveal. 
Similarly, the senses are called the Zavaya/, because 
one learns by their means. The Atma, then, is padavi 
havinam, or the true sentient being that understands 
‘the working of thesenses. Further, the Atnuz is rishi 
vipranam, the coguizors of sensations; vipre meaning 
the senses as the feelings excited by them pervadel 
thewhole body. The sensesare also called the mrigas, 
for they hunt about their proper aliment in the external 
world. Atma is mahisho mriganam, ie, the great of all 
the hunters. The meaning is that it is really through the 
power of Alma that the senses are enabled to find out their 
proper objects The Alma is called shyenas, as to it belongs 

vt 


E 
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the power of realization ; & gridkras are the indriyas, for 
they provide, the material for such realization. The Aima, 
then, pervadethesesenses. Further, this Aime is swadhittr 
S vananam, or the master, whom all indriyasserve. Swadhiti 
means Atma, for the activity of Awa is all for itself, man | 
being an end unto himself. Ths senses are called wana, | 
for they serve their master, the human spirit. It is this 
Atma that being pure in its nature, enjoys all. Suck, 
then, is the yaugita sense which Yaska attaches to the 
mantra. Not only is it all consistent and intelligible 
unlike Sayana's, which conveys no actual sense; not. | 
only is each word clearly defined in its yaugika: meaning; 
in contradistinction with Sayana who knows no other 
sense of the word than the popular one; but there is 
also to be found that simplicity; naturalness and 
truthfulness of meaning, rendering it independent of all | 
time and space, which contrasted with the artificiality, 
burdeusomeness and localisation of Sayana's sense, can. | 
only proclaim Sayana’s , complete ignorance of the — 
principles of Vedic interpretation. 


- This is Sayana, upon whose commentaries of the - 
Vedas are based the translations of European scholars. 


We leave now Max Muller and Sayana with their - 
yurhi translations and come to another question, which 
though remotely connected with the one just mentioned; - 
is yet important enough to be separately treated It is 
e question concerning the Religion of the Vedas. 
ae scholars and idolatrous superstitious Hindu 


Ol sia 


_ are praised as supreme without any sus 
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necessary that its exact meaning qu nage 
should be ‘determined.. Not understanding pue Vedic 
sense of this word, devata, and easily gps ine 
popular superstitious interpretation of a De in 
mythological gods “and goddesses, आए य into 
wretched idolatry, European scholar have imagined the 
Vedas to be full of the worship of such materials, and 
have gone so far in their reverence for the Vedaas to 
degrade its religion even below polytheism and perhaps 
at par with atheism. In their fit of benevolence, the 
European scholars have been gracious eno ugh to endow 
this religion with a title, a name, and that is 
‘Henotheism. 

After classifying into polytheistic, dualistic & monothe- 
istic, remarks Max Muller, “It would certain ly be necess- 
ary toadd two other classes-the henotheistic & the atheistic. 
Henotheistic religions differ from polytheistic, because 
although they recognize the existence of various deities or 
names of deities, they represent each deity as independent 
of all the rest, as the only deity present in the mind of the 


or any idea of subordination. ‘This . 
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religion, this worship of single gods, forms probably 
everywhere the first stage in the growth of. polytheism, 
and deserves therefore a sepsrate name.” ° 


To further illustrate the principles of this new religion, | 
henotheism, says Max Muller, *When these individual 
gods are invoked, they are not conceived as limited by 
ithe power of others as superior or inferior in rank. 
Each God is to the mind of the supplicant as good as all 
the gods. He is felt, at the time, as a real divinity, as 
supreme and absolute, in spite of the necessary limitation, 


their desires stands in full light before the eyes of the 
^ „worshippers. “Among you, O Gods, there is none that 
is.small, none that is young; youaré all great indeed," - 
isa sentiment which, though perhaps, not so distinctly © 
expressed asby ManuVaivasyata, nevertheless, underlies 
all. the poetry of the Veda. Although the gods arg 
‘sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and the 
mall, the young and the old (Rv.i.27-13), this is only an 
‘attempt to find out the most comprehensive expression — 
forthe divine powers, and nowhere is any of the gods | 


represented as the slave of others." - 


cus i in illustration,” when Agni, the lord of fire, is 
addressed by the poet, he is spoken of as ‘the first god, - 
"otinferior even to Indra. While Agni is invoked, Indra. 
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is forgotten; there is no competition between the two» 
nor aay rivalry between them and other gods. This is 
a most important feature in’ the religion of the Veda, and 
has never been taken into consideration by. those who 
have written on the history of ancient polytheism. 


We have seen what Max Muller's view of the Religion 
of the, Veda is. . We may be sure that the view of other 
Eurepean scholars also cannot be otherwise. Is henothe- 
ism really; then, the religion of the Vedas? Is the wor- 
ship of.devatas an. essential feature of Vedic worship 
Are we to believe Max Muller, and assert that the nation 
to Which he hesitates to deny instinctive monotheism has 
‘so far uprooted its instincts as to fall down to an acquir- 
ed belief in henotheism? Nay, not so. The Vedas, the sa- 
cred books of the primitive Aryans, are the purest record 
of the hightest form of monotheism possible to conceive. 
Scholars cannot long continue to misconstrue the Vedas, 
and! ignore the laws of their interpretation. Says 
Yaska:— 


अथातो. दैवतं तद्यानि ्रामोनि पराधान्यस्तुतो नां 
देवतानां तहोवतमित्या चचते सैषा देवतोपपरीक्षा 
यत्काम weet देवतायामर्थप्रत्यमिच्छन्‌ स्तुतिं 
प्रयुङ्के agaa: स मंत्रो भवति ॥ Nirukta vii, 1 


* Daivatais a general term applied to those substance ; 
whose attributes are explained in a mantra.” The sense 
of the above is'that when it is known which su 


——À À—— 
+ Max Muller; History of Ancient Sanskrit Li 
552-553 


ameet ot. 
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is that forms the subject of exposition in the z:gera the | 
term signifying that substance iscalled the 4४०८८७८ ० 
that mantra. Take, for instance, the mantra- 


1 अगि' दूतं पुरोदधे were 
आसादयादिद्न ॥ यजु:। RRI १७॥ 


“J present to your consideration ६ 


ed with the property of preparing all our foods, - 
ye, and do the same 


n Hence, says Yaska, a mantra 15 01 that devatahy With t e 
object of expressing whose properties, God, the Omni- 
scient, revealed the mantra.’ * : 


We find an analogous sense of the word deva/a in another | : 
partofthe Nirukta. Says Yaska— i 


E 


` कम्प संपत्तिमंत्रों 32 ॥ Nirukta, i. 2, 


-Whenever the process ofan art is described, the sandr. 
that completely describes that process is called the devatah 
(or the'index) of that process.’ 


Tt is in this sense that @evatah of a manirais the ind 
the essential key-note of the meaning of the sant. 
here isin this analysis of the word no reference to an 


or goddesses, no mythology, no element worship, 
enotheism. If this plain and simple meaning of dev 


qux) = 


for their deza/a or agni for their devata be regarde da 
hymns addressed to tlhe,storm-gods or the god of fire; 


E us, capable of illuminating things, or capable of ex- 
planinsythem to us, lastly, the Light of all lights, these 
„are the fit objects to be called ८८७९८४७. This is not in any . 
wa ipgpaigtent with what has gone before, For, the de- 
Of a mantra being the key-note of the sense of the 
mantra is a word capable of rendering an eaplanation Of 
the manira, and hence is called the devata of that mantra. 
' Speaking of these ८८०८४८७, Yaska writes something which 
. even goes to show that people of his time had not even 
the slightest notion of the gods & goddesses of Max Muller 
and superstitious Hindus—gods and goddesses that are 


now forced upon us under the Vedic designation, deva/a. à e 
Says he, ORAS SUME 
अस्ति ह्याचारो वहुलम्‌ लोके देवटेवत्यमतिथि | : 


gaa’ fuazear u Nirukta, vii. 4. — 


practice of the Vor 
दि 
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wander about from place to place benefiting the world 
by their religious instruction), are regarded as devatas or 
called by the name of Zeva/as. It is clear from the above 
quotation, that religious teachers, parents and learned: 
men, these alone or the like were called deve ias and no र 
others in Yaska’s time. Had Yaska known of any such 
idolatry or devata worship which ‘superstitious Hindus 
are so fond of, and which Professor Max Muller is so 
intent to findin the Vedas or had any such worship pre- 
| ý vailed in his time, even though he himself did.not share 
| in this worship, it is impossble that he should not; have 
i made any mention of it at all, especially when speaking 
of the common practice among men in;general. There 
| can be no doubt that element worship and nature 
worship is not only foreign to the Vedas and the ages 
of Yaska and Panini and Vedic reshis and munis, but 
that idolatry dnd its parent mythology, at least in so far 
as Aryavarta is concerned, are the products of recent 
times. : 
To return to the subject. We have seen that Yaska 
regards the names of those substances whose properties! 
are treated of in the.zzaz/ra as the devatas. “What sub- 
stances, then, are the ८८०८४८३? They are all that can 
form the subject of human knowledge. Allhuman know- | 
ledge is limited by two conditions, i.c., time & space, Our | 
knowledge of causation is mainly that of succession of | 
events. And succession is nothing but an ordet- 
‘ih lime. ‘Secondly, our knowledge must be a knowledge 
‘ef something and that something must be somewhere. 
ust have a /oca/ity of its existence and occurrence 
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Thus far, the circumstances of our knowledge, zime 
and locality. Now to the essentials of knowledge. The 
most exhaustive division of human knowledge 1s between 
objective and subjective knowledge. Objective knowledge 
is the knowledge of all that passes without the human 
body. Itis the knowledge of the phenomena ofthe 
externaluniverse, Scientific men have arrived at thei 
conclusion that natural philosophy, z.e., philosophy of the 
material universe, reveals the presence of two things, 
matter and force. Matter as matter is not known to us. 
‘Tt is only the play of forces in matter producing effects 
sensible that is known to us. Hence the knowledge of 
the external world is resolved into the knowledge of force 
with its modifications. We come next to subjective 
knowledge. In speaking of subjective knowledge, there 
is, firstly, the ego, the Auman spirit, the conscious entity ; 
secondly, the internal phenomena of which it is conscious, 
The internal phenomena are of twokinds. They are 
either the voluntary, intelligent, self-conscious activities 
of the mind, and hence may be designated deliberate action, 
or the passive modifications effected in the functions of 
the body by the presence of the human spirit. These 
may therefore be called the vital activities. 


An ८ priori analysis, therefore, of the knowable leads 
us to six things ime, locality, force, human spirit, deliberate 
activities, and vital activities. These things, then, are ft 
to be called devatas. The conclusion to be. derived-from ` 
the above enumeration is, that if the account of Nirukta 

“concerning Vedic devatas,as we have given, be really 
true, we should find Vedas inculeating these six thihgs, ड 
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time, locality, force, human spirit, deliberate activities, and 
vital activities, as devatas and no others. Let us apply 
the crucial test. 3 


We find, however, the mention of 33 devafías in such 
mantyas as these :— 


Il. यस्य aaa शह वा ay गाचा विभेजिरे | 
तान्‌ वे uf शहेवाने के ब्रद्मविदों विदु:--अथव: 
X. xxii. 42-7 
T. यस्ति xangad भतान्यशासान्‌ प्रज्ञापतिः | 
परमेष्यधिपतिरासोत्‌ u Yajur, xiv. 13. [ 


“The Lord of all, the Ruler of the universe, the Sus- 
tainer of all, holds all things by 33 devazas.'' 

. “The knowers of true theology recognize the 33 devatą — 
performing their proper organic functions, as existing 1 
in and by Him, the One and Only." 

Let us, therefore, see what these 33 deva/as are, so that à 
we may be able to compare them with our a priori 0९१०८ 0५ 
tions and settle the question. We readin the Shatapatha | 

Brahmana | 


स होवाच महिमान एवैषामेते चयस्थि७शत्त्वेव | 
देवा इति । कतमेत चघस्विशशदित्यष्टो वसव एका- 
दश रुद्रा इादयादित्यास्ताःएकत्रि!गदिन्द्रसं व प्रजा- 
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चन्द्रमाश्च नचत्राणि चेते aaa: एतेषु Seya वसु 
feala Bev wd वासयन्त तवद्यदिदएसवं वास- 
अन्त तस्माइसव इति ॥ ४ ॥ कतमे रुद्रा इति । दशसे 
पुरुषे प्राणा आत्मे कादश स्त यदास्सान्सर्त्याच्छरोरादु- 
तकामन्तप्रय रोदयन्ति तद्यद्री दर्ान्त तस्माद्‌ द्रा डात , 
॥ ५॥ कतम आदित्या इति। द्ादशा मा सा: संवत्सरस्य 
त आदित्या एते डोद सर्वमाददाना यन्ति तद्यदि 
दए सर्वमादद्धना यान्त तस्माद। दित्या इति ॥ ६ n 
कतम se: कतमः प्रजापतिरिति i स्तनयित्रु- 
Tat यज्ञः प्रजापतिरिति aaa galaa, रित्यश- 
निरिति | कतमो यज्ञ इति पशव इति ॥ ७॥ कतम ते 
चयो देवा इतीम एव चयो लोका एषु ही मे सर्वे देवा 
इति । कतमौ दो देवावित्यन्न चेव प्राणश्ेति॥ ८ ॥ 
कतो sata इति योऽयं पवते तदाहुः यदयमेक 
एव पवतेऽथ कथमघप्रधे इियदस्मिन्रिदए सर्वमधया 
घींत्त नाध्यध इति| e ॥ कतम को uga इति सब्रह्म 
यदित्याचक्षते ॥ * Shatapatha P., xiv. 16. 


‘The meaning of the above is :— 
“Says Yajnavalkya, Shakalya, there are 33 devaias : 8 asus, 


hoses Tr NE 
* Vide Swami Dayananda Saraswati's Veda Bhashya Bhu 
mika p 66 d Eee 
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II rudras, 12 adilyas, indra and frajefari; 33 onthe whole, 
The eight vasus are I. heated cosmic bodies, 2. planets, 3. + 
atmospheres, 4. superterrestrial spaces, 5. suns, 6. rays 


i of ethereal space, 7. satellites, 8 stars. These are called 
vasus, for the whole treasure of existences resides in them, 
for they are the abode of all that lives, moves, or is. The 
| , eleven zudras are the ten nervauric forces enlivening the — 
human frame, and the eleventh is the human spirit. These: — 

are called the rudras, because when they desert the body, 

| it becomes dead, and the relations of the dead, in conse- 
| quence of this desertion, begin to weep (from root rud to: 
1 weep). The twelve ८१८४८३ are the twelve solar months 
Í marking the course of time. They are called adiZyas as by: — 
Ee: their cyclic motion they produce cbangesin all objects, and - 
i hence the lapse of the term of existence for each object.” 
E Aditya means that which causes such a lapse. Indra is! 
the allzpervading electricity or force. Prajapati” is yajna — 
(oran active voluntary assosciation of objects, onthe 

part ofman, for the purposes of art, or association with 
other men for purposes ofteaching or learning ). It also, | 

means the usefulanimals, Yajnaand uselul animals are 
called prajapati, as it is by such actions and by such ani- | 

malsthat the world at large derives its materials suste- 

nance. ‘What, then, are the three devatas g"—Asks 
Shakalya. Says Yajnavalkya, they are locality, name and) 
birth. “ What are the two devatas?’—asked he. Yajnayalkya: 
replied, «the positive substances, praza and negative sub 
tances, auna. Adhyardha is the universal electricity the: 
iner of the universe known as suératma. Lastlyr 
uired," Who is the one Dewata? Aun Yajnavalk 
‘ce God, the adorable." - 


‘These, then, are the TE three devas mentioned in 
the Vedas. Let ussee how far this analysis agrees witli | 
y our a priori deduction. The eight vasus enumerated in tlie 
Shatapatha Brahmana are clearly the localities; the twelve 
adilyas comprise time; the eleven 7udras include, firstly, 
the ego, the human spirit; and secondly, the ten nervaurie 
forces may be approximately taken for the vi/a/ activities 
of the mind; eZeezzieily isthe all-pervading force; whereas 
prajapati, yajua, or pashus may be roughly regarded as 
comprising the objects of intelligent deliberate activities 
of the mind. 


Es, 


_ When thus understood, the 33 deva/as will correspond 

with the six elements of our rough analysis. Since the 

1 object, here, is notso much to show exactuess of detail 

3 as general coincidence, partial differences may be left 
: out of account. 

EDO clear, then, that the interpretation of devaéas 

> which Yaska gives is the only interpretation that is con- 

sistent with the Vedas and the Brahmanas. That no 

doubt may be left concerning the pure monotheistic 


$ worship of the ancient Aryas, wequote from the Nirukta 
again ; 


PRS A 


माहाभागग्रा होवताया एक MA वधा स्त यते. 
एकस्यात्मनो 5 न्ये देवा; प्रत्य मन भवन्ति। क 
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“Leaving off all other devas it is only the Supreme 
Soul that is worshipped on account of Its Omnipotence 
Other devatas are but the fratyangas of this Supernal Souls, . 
i. ८., they but partially manifest the glory of God. All 
these devas owe their birth and power to Him. In Him 
they have their play. Through Him, they exercise their 
beneficial influences, by attracting properties useful and 
repelting properties injurious. Healone isthe All in All 
ofallthe devas.” : 

From the above, it will be clear that, in so faras 
worship is concerned, the ancient Aryas adored the Sup- 
reme Soul only, regarding Him as the life,.the sustenance 
and dormitory of the world. And yet pious Christian miss 
sionaries and more pious Christian philologists are neyer 
tired of propagating the lie before the world that the, 
Vedas inculcate the worship of many gods and god- "7 
desses. Writes a Christian missionary in India): , " ° 

« Monotheismis a belief in the existence of one God 
only ; polytheism is a belief in the plurality of gods. Max 
Muller says, “If we must employ technical terms, the 
religion of the Veda is polytheism not monotkeism.” 
The 27th hymn ofthe ist Ashtaka of the Rigveda con- 
cludes as follows: “ Veneration to the great gods, venera- 


tion tothe lesser, veneration to the young, veneration to 
the old; we worship the godsas well as weare able : may 
J not omit the praise of the older divinities a 
— The pious Christian thus ends-his remarks on the | 

we, of the Vedas. “Pantheism and polytheism are 

efto combined, but monotheism, in the strict sense o 
rd, isnot found in Hinduism.” Again says the 
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| missionary, “Ram Mohan Roy, as already mention- 
ed, despised the hymns of thes Vedas, he spoke of the 
Upanishads as the Vedas, and thought that they taught 
monotheism. The Chhandogya formula, ea: evadwitiyam 
brahma” was also adopted by Keshub Chander Sen. But 
it does not mean that there is no second God, but that 
there is no second anything—a totally different doctrine." 
Thus it is obvious that Christians, well saturated with 
the truth of God, are not only anxious to see monotheism F 
off the Vedas, but even off the Upanishads. Well might ’ 
they regard their position as safe, beyond assail, on the 
strength of such translations as these. 

“In the beginning there arose the Hiranyagarbha (Zhe 
golden germ)—He was the one born lord ofall this. He 
established the earth and this sky :—Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice?—Max Muller. 

“He who gives breath, He who gives strength, whose 
command all the bright gods revere; whose shadow is 
immortality, shadow is death :—Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ?—7Bid. 

Hiranyagarbha, which means ‘God in whom the whole 
luminous universe resides in a potential state’ is translat- 
ed into the golden germ. The word fazah is detached from 
its proper construction and placed in apposition with 
pair, thus giving the sénse of “the one born lord of all 
this.” Perhaps, there is a deeper meaning in this Chris- 
tian translation. Seme day, not in the very remote : 
future, these Christians will discover that the golden germ - 
means ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost’, whereas ‘the one born Read 
lord of all’ alludes to Jesus Christ. Inoneofthose future 
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happy days, this mantra of the Veda will be quoted as an 
emblematic of a prophecy, in the dark distant past, of 

the advent of a Christ whom the ancients knew not. Hoy 

could they, then adore him, but in the language of mystic 
interrogation? Hence the translation, “Who is the God 

to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?” Even the second | 

: mantra, Max Muller’s translation of which we have sub- 
joined above, has deen differently translated by an 
i audacious Christian. What Max Muller translates as 
“He, who gives breath", is translated by this believer 

in the word of God, as “He who sacrificed Himself, (१.८. | 

Jesus Christ?,) The original words in Sanskrita are , — | 


४ य आत्मदा ” 

Let us pass from these mantras and the misinterpreta- 4 
tions of Christians (० clear proofs of monotheism in the 
Vedas, We find in Rigveda the very mantra which yield 
the golden germ to European interpr eters. It runs thus 


डिरण्यगभः समवत्त तोगु 
भूतस्य जातः पतिरेक आसीत्‌ | 
स दाधार पथिवीं argant 
कर्पे देबाय इविषा विधेम ॥ 


xisted inthe beginning of creation, the 
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ie . . E A 
संबाड्य्यां safa d पतचे- ` 
द्यावा भूमी जनयन्‌ देव एकः N 
*- Being all vision, all motion in Himself, He sustains 
with His power the whole universe, Himself being Ong 


alone." 
Andin the Atharva Veda, XIII, iv. 16—21, we find— 


न दितोयो न तृतीयश्चतुर्थो नाप्य्‌ च्यते... ..« 


स एष एक एकवृदेक एव | 
.` सर्वे अस्मिन्‌ gar एकवृतो भवन्ति ॥ 


“There are neither two gods, nor three, nor four......... 
८०००८८ nor ten. Heis one and only one and pervades the 
whole universe. All other things live, move and have their 

being in Him.” 


THE ATMOSPHERE 
| वायवायाहि दशतेमे सोमा अरं कृता; | 
| तेषां पादि सू.धोइवम्‌॥ 
| Fo Ho १। सू० २। मं० १॥ 

Vayavayaht darshateme soma 


j arankritah tesham pahi shrudhi hovam 


RIGVEDA SUKTA, II.—MANTRA I. 
Oe 7 
TERE is nothing which so beautifully illustrates the 
bounteous dispensation of Providence in Nature 
as the atmosphere, which surrounds our earth to a 
certain height all around. This gaseous envelope, which 
is elastic and atthe same time so rare, is especially 4 
characterized by its lightness, which renders it amenabl 
to the influence of disturbances even the slightest. | 


e | 
| à Imagine a huge mass of iron lying inert, say, in one 3 
position; and suppose a heavy stone or dense ball dashed 2 
asainst this grotesque ball ofiron, and see what follows. | 
You will see how sluggishly the grotesque mass obeys 1 
the impulse, how reluctantly, as if were, the idle mass 
parts with its inert condition to be alive with the activit 
of the impinging stone! Whata wide contrast does thi 
atmosphere present to this inert mass. Each molecul 
eair, on accountof its lightness and elasticity, so 
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‘that even the slightest tremor first communicated to it 
sends it dashing along the free path of molecules in air, 
d untilit meets a fresh encounter with another molecule. 
॥ This molecule, like a waiting postilion, immediately 
i stands up and proceeds on its errand. The next molecule 
E obeys it; and the next, and the next. Only a few moments 
_ elapse, (not more than five or six seconds), in the twink- 
“ing of an eye, when a vast tract in the expansive ocean 
of air,—a tract of almost a mile in area,5 times 1100 feet 
long,—is furrowed over wi th ripplesof exquisite beauty. 
Just imagine how sensitively delicate the molecuies of 
air must be. "There is not a faint flutter of wings, not a 
noiseless breath that ever escapes and does not furrow 
tracts upon tracts of air with exquisite waves. 


Tremors arethus communicated with gigantic velocity 
by this mobile air. The invisible artistic designs into 
which the molecules of air are thus cast, are only beauti- 
ful beyond description. “A genuine transcript of the 
. true state of things are the words of poet Emerson.” $y 
“Thou canst not waye thy. staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddlein the lake, Sj दी 
But it carves the brow of beauty there, S i; 


And the ripples in rhymes the oars forsake., $14 


It is on the mobile wings of air that the fr agrance of — 
- flowers, the odour of essences and the effluvia of s 
= 
tances are wafted to immense distances, in 


which gives rise to currents. Ofexactly similar natur 
are all the winds that blow. From the same cause 
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appellation for this masterly creation of the Architect of 
Nature than the ugly, unmeaning, inexact and half arti- 
culate word air, Itis exactly this sense italicized in the 
above lines which the Vedic word vay conveys, the word 
with which the szantra quoted above begins.? : 

We have seen what the physical properties of the mol 
cules, which compose the air, are. Let us now consider 
the phenomena which it gives rise to. The rays of the 
sun falling upon the earth heat the layers of earth, which: 
in their turn heat hte layers of she in contact with them, 
These layers of air when heated:become lighter and ascend | 
Colder layers of air rush in to fill up the vacuum create i 
by the ascending hot layers of air,are heated in thei 
turn, rise and make room for the advent of other simila 

yers of air. Thus a rapid circulation of heat goes on 


originate those north-easterly and south-eastern wind 
known as trade winds. The portions of earth near th 
equator always receive a greater quantity of heat fr 
the sun than others do. The layers of air in conti 
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Next see what effect ithasin modifying the phenomena 
of light, The rays oflight, that traverse through solar 
aad interplanetary regions, ultimately strike upon the 
highly rarefied layers of air high above in the skies. In 
passing from yacuum into air, these rays of light deviate 
in their course, and pursue a bent direction on account 
of refraction. Had the lower layers of air, through 
which theserays have to pass, been of uniform tempera- 
ture, once having bent in its course in contact with the 
first layer of air, the ray of light would have then 
pursued its course undeviated in air. But meeting 
withlayers of air of different temperature and there- 
fore of different densities, it is, at each step that 
it advances, a little refracted and again refracted 
again and again, so that these rays, having passed 
through all curious paths, all zigzag ways that it is possi- 
ble to imagine, ultimately m eet terrestrial objects 
including the eyes of man, and t her e excite vision. How 
. wonderfully it modifies and exten ds the range of vision 
will then be apparent. Even the most delusive appear 
ance known as “the mirage” that is often seen by tra-- 


vellers in the hot sandy deserts, is due to the reflection 


and refraction of light at innumerable surfaces presente e 
by the heated layers of air. It is through air, then, that we 
are able to see not only in the direction of the sourceo 


^ 
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and is the cause of the phenomena like that of mirage 
Hence, it isthat we have inthe Vedic manira, we have 
quoted above, the word darshata, i ८., the cause of exten- 
sion of vision and of other appearances, 


Another and a very important part which the air plays 
in the economy ofnature is the purpose it serves of the 
maintenance of vegetable world. Always there isa 

certain quantity of carbonic acid present inthe air, which ~ 
though however slight, is sufficient to maintain the 

equilibrium between the animal and the vegetable worlds 
The trees and plants, the main body of which essentially — 
Í consists of carbon, deriveall their carbon from the air. | 
The leaves of plants possess a kind of substance. called 
chlorophyl, which in the presence of light decdinposé 
the carbonic acid gas present in theair. Thé carbon 
which results from this decomposition, is assimilated by ` 
the plants, and the oxygen is set free. This oxygen freed 
from carbonic acid, so to say,is what animals inspire. — 
Animal life ismaintained by the continuance ofanimal | 
heat, which is due to the combustion of oxygen with j 
carbon of the animal frame. Thusall animals inhale | 
oxygen and exhale carbonic acid, whereas all plants absorb | 
carbon of the carbonic acid. Air thus stands a common . 
vehicle between the vegetable and the animal kingdom, ^ 
Due to these causes, all plantand animal life depends - 
upon the presence ofair. Not onlyis air necessary for 
the existence of plants and animals, but also necessary 
‘or the maintenance of dynamical equilibrium between 
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arth, and especially designates the vegetable kingdom 
which, as such, is necessarily dependent upon the soil 
from which it springs. Hence we have soma arankritak 
tesham pak: in the Vedic mantra, meaning thereby that the 
atmosphere furnishes the plants with air and food, and 
preserves the equilibrium between the vegetable and 
the animal kingdom. 


Another fact worth noticing in discussing the pheno- 
mena of air, is that it is the vehicle of all sounds. Man 
has been often called a speaking animal; and, no doubt, 
the capacity of speech distinguishes man to a very great 
extent from other members of the animal kingdom. 
Now this speech, which, in this sense, is at the root of our 
advancement & civilization essentially consists of articulat- 
ed sounds, the utility of which would have been entirely 
marred, if there had been no air. Air, then, is also a 
vehicle of sound, a fact which is mentioned in the mazira 


U . 
in the last two words, sAzudhi havam,—it makes our 


sounds, and “all others as well, heard.. 


——i0:—— 
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fasi हुवे पूत «ui aat च रिशादसम्‌। 
- — fud gaat घाधन्ता ॥ o He १ सर। सं०७॥ 
Mitram huve puta dakeshamvarunam 
cha rishadasam, dhiyam ए७ itachim sadhanta. 
RIGVEDA, 9nd SUKTA, 7th MANTSA 
i 
"m HE word rig signifies the expression of the nature, 
propertiés and actions aud re-aotion s produced by 
‘substances. Hence the name hasbeen applied to the. 
Rig Veda as its’ function isto describe the ‘physical 
chemical and ‘active, properties of all mater ial sxbstance 
as well as thé psychological properties of all mental sub- — 
stances. NeXt to a knowledge of things conres:.the 3 
practical application df thatikuowledge, for all knowledge’ : 
has some eud, that end being usefulness to'man. - Hence 
feo Yajur Veda comes mext to Rig Veda, the meaning’ of 
2 Yajur being application fts wpon:this double pr inciple 
of liberal and professional ( or technical ) education that 
the well-known division of the course of study of Aryans, — 
the Vedas, into Rig and Yajur, is based. 4 


Let us not mock at the position taken by the Aryas F: 
with respect to the nature of the Vedas, for there are 
reasons enough to justify this position. Not being a 

oyel position at all, itis the position that is maintained 
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rether lost sight of in the Puranic mythology and like 
ECCO else bas been contracted’ into a narro w 
superstitious sphere of shallow thought. The Vedas in- 
stead of being regarded as universal text books of bus 
and professional sciences, are now regarded as: Quir 
codes of religious thought. Religien, instead of bene 
grasped as the guiding principle of all active Ps 
of human nature, is regarded asan equivalent of certaim 
creeds and dogmas. So with the Rig and Yajur Vedas. 
Yet, even in ‘this distorted remuant of Aryan thought 
and wisdom, the Puranic mythology, ‘the division of the 
Vedas into Rig and Yajur, the liberal and the professional, 
is faithfully preserved. The vig, now, implies a collec- 
tion’ of hymns and songs in praise and description of 
various gods and godesses; whereas Yajuh, now, stands 
for the mantras recited in the ritual, the active part of 
religious ceremonies. This is’ the view taken by the 
so-called scholars of the day. 


Let us not, however, altogether forget the original 
distinction, There is mnch in it to recommend itself. 
The mantra at the top, which has. been taken from the 
second Sukta of Rig Veda, is cited here asa sample (0. 
justify the views entertained by the Aryas with respect 
to the Rig Veda. This mantra describes the ( diyan), 
process or steps whereby the well-known of liquids, 
water, can be formed by the combination of Luo 1 
substatices (gridachim sadkanta). The word. dhanta 
in the dual number indicating that it is ty o. 
bodies which combine to form E 
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are, is not a matter ofleast importance to determine, 

The wordsused to indicate those two substances are mitra 

and varuna. ५; 5 3 

The first literal meaning of mitra® js measurer. The 

name is given to a substance that stands, as it were, 

as a measurer Or as standard. substances It is the — 
measurer of density, or of value, otherwise kmown as | 

l quantivalence, The other meaning of mitrais “associate”, | 
| Now in this mantra, mitra is described as an associate a 
ofvaruna.f It will be shown how varuna indicates oxy- 

प gen gas.f Now it is well-known that hydrogen is not 
only the lightest, element known, nor is it only mono- 

valent, but thatit hasa strong affinity for oxygen; hence, | 

‘it isthat it is describedasan associate of varuna. Many | 

other analogies inthe properties of mitra and hydrogen go 

onto suggest that what is in Vedic terms styled as. 


*The word mitra is formed by adding tho unadi suffix’ kya! 2 | 
io the root mi, according to the sutra, Amichi misha si blyah J 


kra Unadi Kosh. iv, 161, —The mean ing is minoti manyam 


karoti mitrah or one thatmeasures orstands asa stan dard 
of‘ reference, 


के Varuna is formed by adding unadi suffix unan to root v 

४० ६०८७७८ Kri bri daribhya unan —53. Hence it names tha 

_ which is acceptable to all or seeks all 

_ FAgain, we have in Nighan u, the Vedic Dictionar; 
pter V. Section 4. Mitra iti danamasee pathitan. He 

eans that which approaches or seeks assocjati 


NC... 


perm 
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mitra is infact indentical with hydrogen. Mitra for in- 
stance, occurs‘ 4s: synonymous with udana in many parts 
of the Vedas, and wdana is well characterised by its 
lightness or by itspower to lift up. 


Tkesecond element with which we are concerned is 
varuna. Varuna is the substance that is acceptable to all. 
It is the element that every living being needs to live. 
Itswell-known property is rishadah, i.e., it eats away or 
rusts all the base metals, it burns all the bones, &c., and 
physiologically purifies the blood by oxidizing it, and 
thereby keeping the frame alive. Itis by these properties 
that varuna is in general distinguished; but it is especially 
éharacterizedhereas rishadak. Noone can fail to perceive _ 
that the substance thus distinctly characterized is oxygen 
gas.” ' % 

` Another word used in the mantra 15 puta daksham, 
Puta is pure, free from impurities. Datska means energy. 
Puta daksham is a substance pure possessed of kinetic 
energy. Who that is acquainted with the kinetie theory ७ 
Of gases cannot sce in puia dakska the properties of a 
gas highly heated ? 


| 
$ 
| 
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known to the philosophers of the west, the true phil. 
osophy of the composition of water was recorded in 
the Vedas and perhaps understood by many philosophers 
of the east. 


Let not any ofour readersimagine that the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedic mantra given above is purely an - 
imaginary production of the brain of the writer. The 
above interpretation isin fact based upon some already 
existing commentaries of the Vedas, and thereis enough | 
either in ancient commentaries or in that of Swami 
Dayananda to suggest this and similar interpretations 
of all mantras. 
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i st 
sga जातवेदसं देवं वहंति केतवः । ` 
= ल 
eq विशाय ei, 
0 


EFORE I begin an exposition of a few mantas of the 

B 30th Sukta of Rig Veda bearing on the subject of 
Grihastha, let it be remarked in due justice to ancient 
rishis who lived in days when Vedas were better under. 

stood and more sincerely, honestly and truthfully revered 

than the Bible, the Zendavastha and the Qoran are now- 3 
a-days—yes, let it be remarked in justice to those visis: 

that to their minds many of the obvious and: more recon- 

dite forces of nature were the laders by which they rose 

from the lower depths of material objects to the celestial 
heights of divine contemplation. Their thought familiarly E 
climbed upon the ladder of physical forces till a glimpse 
of thedivine was obtained. - Invigorated with the light’ 
thus received, it as easily retraced its footsteps fo share 
the bounty with their fellow-brethren, the whole race of | 
mankind. Let me observe that, whilst I speak in thi 
Strain, Iam giving expréssion to no vague, indefinite 
of my own, to no whisperings of erratic imagi 
These are no words of flattery offered as sacrifice - 
altar of national conceit, prejudice, or custom. T 
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c Aryans, illumed by the light of the Vedas. The dizzy - | 
heights to which the thoughts of these rishis soared, 
but with ho giddiness; the meandering labyrinths through | 
which their intellects traced the unity of the divine’ f 
design, quite unperplexed, and not fatigued, but rather 
cheered and invigorated by the effort; these are facts | 
which we—innocent darlings of the nineteenth century, | 
theera of civilisation—we darlings fed in the lap of | 
material science, nourished by the milk of ponderous 4 
truths, discovered by elaborate ratiocinative and inductive | 
Processes, and supported by the carbonaceous aliment of 3f 
isolated facts and nitrogenous edibles of constructive EI 
theories and hypotheses, cannot easily conceive The | 
truth-loving, poctical, beauty admiring temperament of | 
these rishisis far, far removed from the money-loving, 
practical, use admiring callous minds of moderns. No 
wonder, then, that we should find so very few expositors . 

x of Vedic lore in this era Of research and activity. Truth | 

th sectarian ignoramuses and religious-prejudice- - 
spectacles wearers may be measured by the number of its 
adherents or votaries, and wellmight Mahomedans and ` 
Christians argue that their overwhelming number in the 
worldis a proof that Christianity is the dispensation 
destined by the divinity to prevail over the world. But 
far different is the case with Vedic truth, Itis perennial. a 


ni 


‘other religions are. The measure of Vedic truth 
20 power to grow and spread, but its inherent pow 
main the same, ever to-day and to-morrow. “Men 
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It was this truth of God and Nature that was given to 


, the primitive four zeskis to comprehend. Justly, may our 
' uninspired eyes roam about in vain from here to there, 


from rocks to vegetables and from vegetablés to men to 
detect unity; but the inspired minds of the four rishis 
could only percieve the unity of theDivine mind in every 
thing. The minerals, the vegetables and the animals 
were to them but one book, in which they read but the 
power, the justice and the wisdom of God. Owing to the 
sublimity of revelation, were foreshadowed before their 
mind’s eye landscape-paintings of human institutions, 
achievements and aspirations in a long distant future, and 
in all these, they saw the spirit of the Father brooding 
with paternal care over eternal designs for the happiness 


‘and benefit of hfs children. Reader, imagine yourself. 


once in this exalted condition. Then aloneare you in a 
fit position to grasp and understand the deep meaning ‘of 
the Vedic mantras. This deep meaning is; every where 
spiritual. There is a fine and very sublime link between 
mantra and mantra, which can be percieved but in such 
moments of exaltation alone. 


We must bear in mind that the internal is always the 
more difficult to grasp. The modern schotar, whose 
powers of the senses have been well trained to observe 
and carefully note the phases and changes undergone by 
physical phenomena, may not find any connection oF 
coherency between mantra and mantra, To him the 
Vedas may be mere collections of isolated prayers to: 
deified forces of nature including wind and rain; but to 
aa earnest, truthful inquirer, who lias entered the exalted 
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condition, I have above described, there is ‘that-logical 3 
coherence and philosophical regularity in the sequence ! 
of the mantras which can only be called divine, In this 

- spirit should we study the Vedas, a sample of which is 
presented bythe soth Sukta 


I have before.said that the universe, asiconstrued by the | 
vishis, i$ a ladder along which the inspired mind rises te | 
the contemplation of the Divine. This exactly is the sub- 
ject matter of this mantra ofthe soth Sukta of Rig Vedas, 


Ina dark, rainy stormy night, in an hour of stillnes 
ang. dead slumber, a thief entered the treasure room of a | 
Peaceful family, and stole away. all precious metal and | 
property, and in.the mad joy of his possession ran amack f | 
Over.twenty miles of wet ground, and betook' himself as 
quitesafe from the grasp of the owner. But the ligh! 
dawned, and the owner awoke in full consciousness of 
this stolen property. Fearlessly and resolutely but in” 
entire calm of his mind, he began ‘the track and slow 
butsurely reached the rendezvous which the thief had 
appropriated. Thisis but mere analogy. Ihave nothin 
todo with the stealth and.the property, but with th 
indelible, unmistakable footprints, not of a thief, but 
the Creator on the frame of the universe. ‘The wise ma 
n whe has his intellect illumined by universal benevolence, 
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‘different objects of this. universe ? They are the footprints 
of the Deity, the postmarks tracked by the divine rays of 
wisdom along their path of action. They are just as the 
Vedic mantra puts it, क्षे तब! the flag signs, track-beams, 


the design types which point with one voiceto Him a 
from whom all has proceeded salga He isthe eternal 


Sun that ever shines टदवस Heit is who makes ussee 


this grand panorama of the universe टृशेविशुाय aaa 
So also is the case with the sun of the material universe. 
Would you see the variegated objects of nature ? Study, 
then, the sunbeams) playing amidst wonders of space, 
and see what they lead: youwto: They lead us to the globe 
of the sun, who is trully the cause of all we see;. for not 
only has all the matter of the plauetary system. proceeded 
from the sun, but thevery light which reveals to us the 
existeneeofthe material objects in their diverse forms 
and colours, points out to the sun as its source aud fouu- 
ain-head. Would you, then, see the univevse ? Then 
observe that the universe points you out to the wonder o£ 
the planetary system, tlie sun. Would you enjoy your term 
of earthly life in peace of mind and happiness perpetual ? 
Observe, then, that the entire happinessof the worldl 
points out to the sacred institution of murriage, of 
arihastha, the iiustitution where alone the filial; the 
paternal, the fraternaland conjugal affections are cooled 
to ‘satiation; for, from pure, truthful, affectionate and 
wisely conducted martiages canshappy ‘progeny flow 
into the world. This is the three-fold sense of the Vedic 
mantra. It points out to God as the fountain ee ali, 
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cauastion, tothe sun as source of all the planetary world 
and its chromatic wonders, and to the sacred institution 
of marriage, founded upon pure, rational ani spiritual 


physiology, as the source of all happiness and bliss on 
this earth, 


अपत्ये तायवो तथा. यत्रा यंत्यक्ष मि; । 
सुराय fase i 


I come nowto the second mantra ofthe sanie Sukta 
Ihave mentioned that happiness. on.this .ear.h can 
only be ‘secured by rightly condvctlng the sacred and 
divine institutionof marriage. I need uot speak here at 
Jength on this subject, but it will be wellto point out that 
-allattemps to regenerate our society inany other direc- 
tion are merely fruitless. Do you ever expect a heroic, 
Swami-like, intellectual progeny from the present marri- 
ages contracted in an unnatural age, by parties forced by 
unnatural compulsion of parents into these contracts? To 
expect this, isto expect an impossibility. Teaching and | 
preaching, education and consociation, can mould | 1 


superficial or the external character of man, but strike ) 
ineffectully at the deeper and more permanent charac) | 
ter, the hereditary or the constitutional character, which | 
flows with our blood, which we have drunk iu with the) 
very milk from our mothers, which we have inherited | 
with our very bones and nerves, blood ‘and muscles. Be: 
Jieveit, then, that true cure of the evil that exists in our |. 
society is ‘the physiological cure, the cure that strikes at 
‘the very root of the disease of our society, the cure that 
fesses to mould the indiyidual and society from theif 
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very ‘birth, by enjoining the observance of the Divine 
" injunction of pure truthful, rational marriage, as con- 

trasted with compulsatory, impulsive, formal marriage’ 
! What, then, is the law of marriage, what is the observance 
that can’ secure health and happiness to society ? The 
i answer to this question is imprinted in the indestructible 
í divine laws ofnature. Observe the starry host of heaven, 
| ' नचत्र: oF tke moisture-laden ocean of theatmosp here 
f 


सायवो What law do they obey? Are they not regular 


in the succession of the phenomena they present ?, 
Regularlyafter every 24 hours does the starry host of 
1 heavenunite itself with night यंत्यक्त भिः regularly for 12 
3 e उ 

E hours in 24 does it depart from the society of the sun, 


सूराय विशचचसे Here are suggestions forthe married 
people. Let them reflect over t his and chalk outa path 
ofpiety for themseives. Again study the atmospheric 
envelope. What law does it obey? Regularly after every | 
year does the monsoon blow, regulary for six months : 
do the winds continue to take the same d irection. These 

- proclaim alesson for the married. The lesson is for the 
: married parties to separate themselves invariably during 
Sunlight, as the starry heaven disconnects itself from 
the sunlight, for every 12 hours! The second lesson to 
. them is to observe the law of periodicity just as day and 
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real than the paradise ofthe Moslems orthe heavemof | 
the Christians, which is all paved with hard gold, with no E 
„Stuffed cushiens to relieve us of itshardness. Compare E 
with this natural, spiritual, physiological marriage the — 
| beastly marriages, a countless number of which are 1 | 
being contracted from day.to day im our country with- 
outexciting the ridicule or eventhe thought ofthe 
reformers. I count upon no responsibility so serious as 
thatof ushering an individual being organised like our - 
‘own selves into the world. How many are they who: 
feel this responsibility ? How few children are there who: 
are born ofa wilful, appreciative, conscientious consocia- 
‘tions of their parents? How many of them are the: 

— }products of lust, blind impulse, and purely fortuitous 
“concourse ? These are the things that may well sound | 
obscene to many ०६०५७ delicately constituted . readers, 
but human natureis sacred in every part. It calls for 
Dedience to ifs dictates in each direction. It is no res- | 
pacter of creeds or personalities. Let us learn, then, the - 
law of periodicity, and realize the happiness that isin ^ 
store for us by virtue of the divine ordination mentioned E 


* 


these mantras, 


à 
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ah 
ATARA केतवे! विरश्मये जनां अनु । 
्त्राजंतो अग्नयो यथा ॥ 


T donot wish to discourse upon .an irrelevant topic; 
but all nature is unique. Truth isallof one type. The 
digression may be excused. Scientific people believe, 
and no doubt, upon grounds indubitable that light and 
heat are eternal associates of eachother. Each possesses 
in its bosom, the essence, the elements, and the power 
of developing the other. Both are forms of motion, they 
are vibrations-only differing in the frequence of their 
occurrence, The vibrations occur in the same medium. 
Light is capable of being reflected. So isheat. Light is 
capableofbeing polarized. So is heat. Heat maintains 
the life of the animal frame. Light maintains the life of 
the vegetable kingdom. Heat produces the vapoury at- 
mosphere. Light precipitates the cloudy mass in rain 
and pours it upon the plains. Light and heat are conju- 
‘galassociates innature. Heat is warm, light is cold and 
refreshing. Heat and light are the love and life of the 
body. They are each other's companions and comple- 
ments in Nature. The gorgeous display of colours, 
which light makes us familiar with, are not less striking | 
than the equally important molecular and chemical 
changes which heat works out. By heating a body you 
can raise itto incandescence, till it begins to burn; by 
proper means, you can eniraq light and make it heat our 
articles and even burn them, if necessary. Butsee how 
they proceed from the sun, their common fountain. They 
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proceed in pair, The warm, exciting, heating rays of 
1 the sun are the wala vert नयः Of the Vedic mantras. 

. . E i 
the light-emitting, colour-providing variegating rays of 
the sun are the रश्मयो केतवः ofthe mantra. How beauti- 


fully are they interlocked with each other. Held in each 
other's embrace, these caloric and spectral rays dart from 
the sun, and journey on together through millions pf. 
miles of gorgeous space to fall on earth, to warm life and ' 
illuminate dormant intellect.” The arrogant man of 
science may claim to himself the power of sifting these 
interlocked, inteewedded, embosomed conjugal pairs of 
rays by iodine filters and alum solutions; but there is no 
absolute separation, no entire dissevering of bonds. Let 
us learn’ a lesson from this. The Vedic mantra enjoins 
upon us this lesson. It enjoins upon men the duty of 
learning the lesson of conjugal relation from the heat and 
light rays of the sun aat अनु It inorlcates the 
inviolability of the marriage tie. Let the married couple 
preserve their sacred relation inviolable and intact, and 
not frustrate their peace and happiness by adopting the 
Opposite course of free-marriages. The designs of the 
Divinity can only be wrought by the inyiolability of this 
tie. One ‘inviolable, marriage conducted according to 
the periodic law alone is compatible withan acquisition 
f the true knowledgeof the Divine Being. This is the 
acred law of inviolability that the Vedic mantra enjoins. 
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| eat «ufa: W जन is the class of ereated 
objects. Let us not laugh at this proposition. It has the 
solid bulwark of science to support it. Heatis a motion 
of the molecules composing the body. Thereis no sub- 
stance, of whatever description, that isentirely destitute 
or completely devoid of molecular vibration. Vibration 
isthe general law. Light is an accident of ether, the 
luminiferous medium, whose vibration essentially consti- 
tutes light. Is there any substance throughout therange 
of created objects, wherein motion and ether do not con- 
jugally and co evally dwell? Yes, even inthe same way 


the Divine essence lives within the very interior of every 
living soul, 
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“In the whole world there is no.study, excepi. 
that of the originals, so- beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the OUPANEKHAT. It has been 
the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my 
death I” —SCHOPENHAUER, 


Sti इईशावास्यमिद सव afens जगत्यां जगत । 
तेन erat wala मा wa: कस्यस्तिद्धनम्‌ ॥ १ ॥ ` 


1.—“ By one Supreme Ruler is this universe per- , 
waded; even every world inthe whole circle of Nature. 
Enjoy pure delight, 0 man, by abandoning all thought of . 
this perishable world; and covet not the wealth of any 
«reature existing.” 

, az oe f ~ 

JAAS ania जिजोविषेच्छत समा: i 
ad त्वयि नान्यथेतोऽस्ति न कम लिप्यते नरे॥ २॥ 

2.—Aspire, then, O manito live by virtaous deeds for a 
hundred years in peace with thy neighbours. Thus 
alone, & not otherwise, will thy deeds not influence thee. 

AJA नाम ते लोका अन्धेन तमसाद्वता: | 
तांस्त प्रंत्याभिगच्छन्ति ये के चात्महनो qa: ॥३॥ 

3.—* To those regions where Evil Spirits dwell, and 
which utter darkness involves, surely go after death all 
such menas destory the purity of their own souls.” 


यनेजदेकम्मनसो जवोयो Ade ql आप्र वन पवमषत 
तद्दावतोऽन्थानत्ये तितिठत्तस्मित्रपो aafo दधाति 


4.—Thereis one unchangeable, eternal, intelligent | 
‘Spirit, even more vigorous than mind. Materialsenses _ 


FR 
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emnot perceive Him. Therefore the sage withdraws 
his senses from their natural course and perceives: the 
Supreme Being everywhere present. 


तदेजति aa जति तद्रे तदददन्तके । 
तदन्तरस्य VIS AT संवस्याच्य वाह्मतः LW 


y.—He moves all; but Hiinself does not move. 100८ 
ignorant Heisfar, butto the wise Heis at hand. He 
pervades inside and outside of all. 


यस्तु salf भूतान्यात्मान्य वानुपश्यति |. 
ayay चात्मानं atr fasque: wen 
6.—: He who.considers-all-beings as existing inthe 


Supreme Spirit, & the Supreme Spirit as pervading all be- 
igs, can not view with coutempt any creature whatever ! 


यस्मिन्‌ सर्व्वाणि भूतान्यात्म वाभूदिजानत: । 
तत्र को AVS: कः शोक Uere d REG: t ७॥ 


7 —Howican joy and sorrow overtake him who; through 
wisdom, perceives the Unitary Spirit.as dwelling in all - 
beings? 


सपर्यगाच्छ कम कायमत्रणमंमाडिर/गडमंपापंविंदसं 
कविर्मनीषी परिभ: खयेभर्याथातथप्रतोर्थान्‌ 
BH 
व्यद्धा च्छोशुतीभ्यः समाभ्यः ॥ ८॥ 


g 

8.—“ He oyerspreads all creatures. Heis entirely 
Spirit, without tle form either of a minute body, or an 
extended one, which is liable to impression or organiza- 
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tion. He isthe Ruler of the intellect, self-existent, pure 
perfect, omniscient, and omnipresent. He has from all 
eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective 
purposes 
झअंधन्तसप्रविशन्ति येऽविद्यामुपासते à 
ततो भूय इव ते तमो य उ विद्य/याए रताः ॥ ० | 


9.—Miserable are they who worship ignorance; but far 
more miserable are they ‘who arrogantly presume 
knowledge; | 


अन्यदेवाडुविद्ययान्यदेवाडरविद्यया | 
इति yaa धीराणां ये नस्तद्विचच faz ॥ १० n 


10.— Saints wise and firm assure us that ignorance, the 
life of senses, produces one result; and knowledge, the 
life of spirit; producesexactly they reverse. 


4 विद्याद्वाविद्याच्च यस्तद दोभय as 
अविद्यया Hq, len बिद्ययाम्र तमञ्जुते ॥ ११॥ 


11.—He who realizes both, passe s through physical 
dissolution by virtue of the life of senses, and enters into 
immortality, by virtue-of the life of spirit 


अंधन्तम; प्रविशन्ति येऽसभृतिमुपासते। 
ततो भूय॒ इव ते तमो य उ इंभूत्याए रत; ॥ १२॥ 


2. Miserable are they who worship atoms as the 
eficient cause ofthe world ; but far more miserable are 


they wha worship the visible things born of atoms 
+ 
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< 


ग्रन्यदवा हु! सम्भवाद्न्यदाष्टरसम्भवात्‌ । ` 
इति waa धीराणां ये नस्तदिचचक्षिरे (yw 
13.—Saints wise and firm assure us that the worship ot 


atoms leads to one result and that of things visible to 
the reverse. 


aala च विनाश च ame cinay स = । 
विनाशेन सत्य dict संमत्यास्रतमञ्र ते ॥ १४ ॥ 


14.—He who realizes both, after death which isthe 
consequence of the worship of things visible, enjoys 
immortality, the fruit of the. realization of divine power 
displayed in atoms. s s 


हिरण्मयेन पात्रेण सत्यस्याषिहितं ag) 
तत्त्व पषन्नपावण सत्यधम्म्य इष्टये ॥ ९१५॥ | 


15.—“O Thou who givest sus tenance to the world 
unveil that face of the zre sun which is now hidden by a 
veil ofgolden light; so that we may sce the /ru/k and 
know our whole duty." . 


पृषन्न कर्षे यम सूर्य प्राजापत्य व्य रश्मोन्‌ समच | 
तेजो यत्त रूपङ्ल्थाणसन्तर्ते पश्यामि 
योऽसावसौ पुरुषः सोऽइमस्मि॥ 


16, O Preserver, Sage of sages, Ruler, Eter 
Life cf the creation! Gather up Th y 
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“धायुगविशसससमथेद भस्मान्त 2 t 
डों कुतो स्मर कतए स्मर कृतो स्पर कुत! स्मर १७ 


I7. The air shall sustain the immortal spiritual body, 
the gross one shall only last till cremation. © thou! who. 
hast sown the seed of deeds, remember that the same thou 
shalt reap. 


अग्न नय सुपथा राये अस्मान्‌ 
विश्वानि देव वयुनानि विद्दान्‌। 
श॒योध्यस्मञ्ज्‌ इराणमेनो 

शुण्छान्ते नम उक्ति विधेम ॥ १८ ॥ 


18. © All-wise Being! Thou artthe source of know- 
ledge, inspire us with Thy wisdom, lead us to rectitude’ 
and drive off our evil, To this end, we repeatedly praise 
Thee and adore. 
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ELIGION, as society at present exists has been 
grossly misconceived. Artificial prayers, consisting of 


‘set phrases, uttered almost unconsciously, or, at the best, 
in a state of semi-consciousnesss, by unfeeling hearts, who, 
in their livesand conduct, have betrayed inhuman vices, 
cruelty, uncontrollable passions, strong antipathies & in- 
excusable weaknesses; forced cetemonials,adopted throug}, 
imitation, habit, fashion, custom, or fear of society; costly, 
useless, energy-wasting and time-consuming rituals; bold 
_ iniquities, that priests and leaders of sects have practiced, 
_ establishing inequalities of men in the sight of Heaven; 
theseand similar other absurdities have usurped the 
title of religion, and have inundated the world with an 
uncontrolled flood of misery, vice , crime, war and 
bloodshed. The countenance of re ligion has become 
‘completely disfigured by looks of mutual hatred and 
diabolical enmity, by frea ks of vengeance and ambition, 
by anxiety-toned glare of selfish eyes, by anger broken 
brow of intolerance, and by the dreadfu 1 pallour of false: 
hood-poisoned faculties. 


Reason and faithfulness haye been divorced from the 
entire domain of intelléct. Religion has become synonym- 
ous with a mere profession of creeds or opinions 
Mere faith has been substituted for living good lives and 
doing gracious deeds. Words have dethroned works. 
Superstition: and mythology have dictated explanations 
ofthe mystery of the universe—explanations that are not 
less interesting, not more true than the tales of Arabian 
Nights. Metaphysics has been driven tobear witness 


. towards religion which is highly prejudicial to the 
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to the competency of the story-telling, lie-manufacturing 
machinery of these explanations. Guess and conjectu re 
fill the room of exactness aud certainty. Dreams have प 
been enthrusted upon society as facts. xtlmagination hag 
been strained to yield forth supernatural theology, 
preternatural miracles and unnatural doctrines. .Hugman | 
nature has been vilified, insulted and stigmatized, ‘as | 
Wholly depraved. Hope and expectation have been | 
banished from the future. Eternal hell flames and mighty | 
engines of torture have been forged and imposed upon | 
the people instead. NA 


“Many useful and noble faculties have been denied their. | 
privilege, oothers have been completely suppres 
whereas some have been put to severe persecuti 
trying ordeal. The whole stock of energy; 
consigned to begotry and dogmatism. Suchj"in 
has been the office of religion, 


X 


Sj 1 
४ Many gifted intellects, endowed with clear heads, have 


perceived this ruinous character of religion, and have re- 
volted at it. 


interests of progressand truth. The noble conceptions — 
which true religion mighthave engendered, the joys that 
might have sprung therefrom, fertilizing and gardenizing S 
the soil of life, are entire strangers to the necessarily. 
Sceptical, honest, fruth-seeking minds of present times. 


rus allthis deplorable ? Js nothing better possible? 
fe to be set adrift on the ocean of uncertain, 
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honest scepticism ? Is the mystery of life really insoluble ? 
Perhaps, it is not given to man te understand the nature 
of things! If at be so, life would be a sad spectacle 


unbearable. 

Fostunately, however, the aboveis attributable tohuman 
ignorance of true religion. True religion is free from 
| al artificiality and fabrication. True, religion is 
| not merely oral profession. ६ is no mythology 
| It is a living essence. It is highly practical. It is 
founded on entire truth. It takes for its basis the 
harmonious developement ofall the faculties, the righteous 
sunfolding: of all our capabilities of knowing and being. 
d true religion, consists in living a life in 
for sa 


9 
ES There's a Divinity that shapes our ends,’ 
< “4 Rough-hew them how we wil.” ae 


To.realize the existence of this Divinity, andito feel its 
presence everywhere and at every time with us, is the 
first lesson to belearnt inreligion. The conception that 

À Nature with her immutable laws and inexhaustible 
| energies, with her infinity of forms and phenoinena—is 
: notan edifice of *chance" but hasthe positive fact of 
an Ever-active and Moving Principle diffused throughout 
i Nature for its basis, isthe beginning of religion. When 
one Has realized this, and, in the joyous depths of his; 
Consciousness, can exclaim, “ BY ONE SUPREME. 
RULER IS THIS UNIVERSE PERVADED, RVEN - 
_ EVERY WORLD IN THE WHOLE CIRCLE OF 
| NATURE," he isthenfit to take a step. further, and 


indeed; pains and miseries of this world would be simply... 
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learn the lesson of individual reformation. But the lesson 
of, individual reformation is never received till man has 
learnt to penetrate through the flecting forms and phene, 
mena of Nature to Nature's God. ` ; 

Nature widely spreads her evanescent charms and 
fleeting beauties everywhere. Man is easily misled by — 
heralluring attractions afd wild enchantments to forget | 
the Everlasting, Eternal God that resides in the interior 
of'and pervades each of her ephemeral productions. The 
human mind, when as yet undeye oped and unrefined, is 
soon héld in captivity by the bondage of sehsuous| | 
phenomena of world. The gorgeous display of riches and 
vealth, “the “pompous show of. rank and. @ignity, the 
Jui&üriant abundance of opulence, the licentious 'sensual- 3 
isms of.ease and affluence, not unoften unbalance’ the 
young unsophisticated mind, and merge him into a sea of! 
worldly ambitions, and expose him to the'ea7/A/y anxieties 
[Eny b Passion, Jealonsy,.Hatred.and Vice. Not seldom 
is man thus blinded to the interests of his, everlasting life; 
; andthe true delightthat ever enters the bosom of a d 
"vote, who, while holding himself aloof from the affection z 
: ofthis phenomenal world, contemplates the All-pery adin 
God .of the. Universe in his bounteous.. di ensation, 


throughout Nature; is thus a „stranger to him... Man 


a,fleeting: show, that, 8; pleasures, of sense are, never 
ermanent,:thatan santhiy.lifoisanunweedy garden that 
grows toseedrand sthatrempty titles; names; au 
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the Everlasting, should engage our attention; draw OUT 
affections, absorb our interest, excite our aspirations, for, 


"then alone, is true delight possible 


Wouldst thot, O man; flee from the evils of this world, 


"from the glanrour of earthly pomp and deception है Woüldst 


thou get rid of envy, passion, jealousy ‘and hatred? 


"Wouldst thou be released from the restraints, burdens 


cares andanxieties of earthly bondage ? Dost thou seek 
forthe pure everlasting enjoyment otpeace and, happiness ? 
Then, ENJOY. PURE DELIGHT, © MAN BY 
ABANDONING ALL THOUGHTS OF THIS: 
PERISHABLE WORLD,” is 


When this conceived, what a blessing is religion) pune 
religion! Ktslessons'are | full of wise and useful teach. 
ings: Led fronr Nature to^ Nature's Gad;'we learn to 
contemplate the perishableness of this world 'and: dislodg 
‘our affections for it. When thus fitted, "we ateable ७७ 
take a step further; and that leads directly toi individual 
reformation, which essentially depends upon’ thé percep- 
tion of justice, a principle deepest engrainethinzhuman 
nature #2? bs1slues t 
There is a Deific Essence that rnle$ mmi governs an 
by a general wise providence intended for th Hight! pour 
of all. . This universal providence enlivens the aitüütese 


29 र 1 


atom as well as the largest sun, and fits the one ana tie 


other each for its respective mission which 15 The highest - 
good. of all. A realisation of this prov idence Working 


for the highest good of a//, anda synipath@ti> कहता 
with the pulsations of this providence” constitutes a” true. 
perception of the principie : Ne 


The highest good ofall being the abject, the wondrous 
system of Nature is the Divine Institution fulfilling this — 
mission in a truly wondrous and. sublime manner. Ite | 

à eterna), immutable unchangeable laws are the Divine 
«ode of perfect legislation, breathings from the essence 
ofthe Deity, modesin which He enternally lives, rule 
and governs all. He keeps no vigilant, watchful, design | 
ing, conspiring, and often-times dishonest, corruptible | 
police to keep a record of each one’s doings, and to super- _ 

| Antend his actions, lest they disturb the general pesce 
| of His subjects. The Divine Institution is not susceptible | 
of such weaknesses. Each one's memory is his infallible | 
record-keeper,’ whereas the sensible organisation that © 
apprises each of pleasure and pain, isthe Omnipresent 

a police whose mission is not topunish but to teach lessons — 

and to reform. Thereareno courts where law-suits are 
| decided; but social feelings, affections and other emotions | 
are the interior chambers of the mind where Reason sits — 
on the throne of perpetual judgment. This is the uzi- 
versal machinery employed in the Institution of Nature 

And its object being the highest good of all, it is so 

| regulated that the personal good of each, on the whole, 

t consists in the good of all. The eternal and immutable 

laws of Nature, consequently, recognize no special _ 
obligations, no individual isolated rights, and are no 
respecters of persons. One way the wholé current of 
eflows—IHz COMMON WEar. No violation of this — 

“common course is possible without involving the trans- | 

sor in the consequences of his transgression—conse 
by virtue of which he is thrown off from the 
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common course; for a moment, to leave the general 
current undisturbed, to get himself purified, rectified, 
and resigned, if not’ willing to be subservient to the 
;nterests of the universal whole. 


The law ofjustice that keeps each being in peaceful 
relations with his neighbour, and dictates to him the - 

“standard of purity of hia own soul, also enjoins upon 
him the sejf-chosen and pleasing duty Of living in peace 
with his neighbours, and intune with the external world, 

_ Tbe destruction of his equilibrium is what constitutes 
.discord, disease, misery, war and destruction, Should 
any individual, therefore, attempt to disturb the gene raj. 
peace, the indispensable consequences of this frassures- 
sion will inevitably devolve themselves upon him, But 
far different is the case ofone who consciously and wilful 
ly adopts the career that providence has designed and 

= regulated for all, His path, though dfficult in the 

_ beginning, leads straight to individual happiness and 
- social welfare. His isa path of peace and tranquillity. 

No envious heart-burn, no exhausting, rien ०. 
fecliug of contempt or disgust, no despair or desap ee 

Ment, no discontentment with his en se cos ES 

_ prompts him to swerve from the right ous cr 
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around us bythe ordination of general Jaws, Jet fin | 
once to his satisfaction understand, comprehend and 
«know these general laws, and feel the existence ofthis f 
providence in the depths'of'his heart fully enough never — 
}tosforget it for a/single. moment in his life, let-him*once _ 
»enter this condition, aud he will: feel: the unity of his | 
Spirit with that oftothers. ~ He will find himself in turn 
with all others. ‘Then. wilh ‘arise perception’ of’ trué 
brotherhood: with mankind, for it will be seen thatour 
delight consists:in: making others happy 


It is this perception of universal justice (which 'ré- | 
igardsiallemankind as one brotherhood” and impels man 
to' seek the harmonization of his interest with duty, | 
in'not doing so, he may tranSgress the motion ot natural’ 
eurrents that leadto general’ good’), that-can kéep on 
Willingly and delightfully from infrimgius upon the right 5 
sand liberties of others. ‘Thus aloné, when in accord with 
the maxinisof universal justice, can he trütlifully exclaim 
“COVED NOT THE WEALTH OF ANY CREATURE. | 
EXISTING.” -Only then, and not till then; is tre : 
individual reformation possible. * ^ UL 


. Religious progress, however, does by no means e 
Merely to keep one’s self aloof from the ture 
thly life, toremain, as it were, unimp ressed b. 
ng show and vanity of this world, or lastl 
stain fr m infringing upon the rights and liberties ie 

i or prohibitive side of relig: 
which even sinful indolence, coldest indifference 
B residence, and an abetter’s silence are com 
. Religion is toopositive tobe restricted fo th 


DEEDS NOL CONTAMINATE THEE.” c 


C iu 
mete prohibitive duties, The wondrous organization of 
man endowed with potent energies, & vivacioys capabilities 
has some. more imperative demands, points out to the 
existence of some higher ends, and cannot be silenced by 
the dictates of mere prohibitive morality. For purposes 
of mere peaceful enjoyment, never an conflict with the 
enjoyments of others, a pa ssive organization w ould have 
been quite enough. But man possesses active powers 
innate energies, and stirring elements; and all these are 
notin vain, They, beckon him towards the constant 
application and energetic employment of all his bodily and 


‘mental powers for the glorious end of achieving peace 


and happiness for himself and his neighbours: A ctivity 


and, not sluggishness is the law of nature Animate and 
« 


inanimate - Nature, both.are full of lively energy and 


restless animation.. Nothing is idle, The ant is ever 


busy,the earth we live upon ever. whirls round and round 
the.plants;and trees are ever employed in, their growth 
the air is always circulating and the waters are always 
bubbling and flowing. Look round and say, what 
religion does Nature enjoin, what lesson does it widely 
ontspread ? Everywhere in the domain of Nature, thein- 
herent forces are ever busy in manifesting their presen 
Nature enjoins.but one religion, and that is Action, 
for good, for glory, for health and for happiness of 
Each and Al. “ ASPIRE, THEN, 0 MAN, TO LI 
IN VIRTUQUS DEEDS FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
IN, PEACE WITH THY NEIGHBOURS THUS 


ALONE, AND NOT OTHERWISE, WILL. HY 


TO S 


( ॥2 y 


Fo one who leads life of incessant useful activity, how 
beautequs is the universe! It is a rich mine of happi- 
ness that only requires digging down and taking posses. 
sion of And what are human faculties to him ? Speech 
with its powerto soothe and to bless, music with its | 
power to calm and refresh, affections with their mainspring 
to elevate and to support, and thoughts with their wings 
to take the loftiest flights and to soar; these and other 
faculties are full of hidden beauties. Each organ is pure 
and holy, as its mission is beautiful and sublime. Can one 
admire this beauty of the human system, appreciate it at 
its worth, comprehend its;holiness, desire its purity & still 
remain disagreeable, discordant & deformed himself? No j 
१८.18 too alive to the beauties of internal purity andthe | 
lustre of inward holiness, ever to linger inthe darkness, | 
of filthy sensualism or hell of moral decrepitude. Purity a 
of motives, holiness of deeds and loveliness of lives are 
the internal beauties that he prizes most, and valuese 
Above all. He cannot degrade himself by destroying this 
internal beauty, for he is alive to the truth that “TO 
THOSE REGIONS WHERE EVIL SPIRITS DWELL 
AND WHICH UTTER DARKNESS INVOLVESS 

| SURELY GO AFTER DEATH ALL SUCH MEN 
: AS DESTROY THE PURITY OF THEIR OWN 
WLS.” Hel is rather filled with joy at the glorious 
capabilities of his existence as the priceless gift of life, is 
inspired with gratefulness forhis endowment ofreason, 
nd moved to thanksgiving for the possession of his moral’ | 
His spirit is moved with gratitudetowards Him 
T pervades alfimmensity, animates the crbs of heaven 
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andthe worms of. earth, and destines them for ceaseless 
action for millenniums to come. Where isthere an object 
जा the unfolded universe, that does not inspire the grateful 
mind to sing praises of Him who reigns supreme every- 
where, showering beauties and blessings around? In due 
acknowledgment of our dependence upon Him, our souls 
rise in worshipful attitude towards Him, wko is ” “One 
unchangeable, eternal intelligent spirit, even more vigorous 
than mind.” Yt is true that “Material senses cannot perceive 
Him,” but the heart bends in homage, ever grateful for 
the beauteous gifts of Providence. Flavours, odors, 
olors, sounds and other external impressions may affect. 
the externally-minded man and render him forgetful of 
thesource from whom all these flow, but one, in whose’ 
pirit beauty blooms, and gratitude rises with fragrant ^ 
incense of submissive homage, cannot help penetrating: 
beyond them. He “withdraws his senses from their natural. 
course, and perceives the Supreme Being everywhere present": 
No more do the delusive phenomena of the world any) 
furtherdeludehim. Sensuous charms & externalvanities 
no more blind his expanded aud internally-unfolded* 
vision. Far from external strife and in the quiet of hi 
mind, he perceives the Supreme Being that ov 7 
himself does not move. Yes, to the ४ ly 
- passion-stricken, ignorance-ridden individuals, 
far, but to the wise He is at. hand fori He pervades insider 


M iy 
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mankind a common destiny, when one 3 
spirit moved by kindred ‘influences of.the same Provi 
dence, each item of the vast universe animated by the 
‘same breath and each individual heart flaming with iden- 
tical heaven-lighted fires, All differences and distances 
melt away. Humankind is one family. All are brothers, 
There are no enmities, no jealousies, and no oppositions. 


"Under the patronage of such a mental exalta tion, ‘one 
‘delightfully led :to consider. ** al beings as existing in 
the Supreme Spirit andthe Supreme Spirit.as pervading all 
beings,” and “cannot view with contempt any creature whaitr 
७020८7: १ nor can“ joy. and sorrow overtakehim, ” for 
‘he perceives through ‘his svisdom “ithe Unitary Spiri 
that dwells in all beings, "'- 


> Reverence, admiration nnd love arethe only feelinges 
‘that actuate Z5 whose Perception extends to the Uuitery. 
"Spirit ofthe universe. When one reflects, hew one is 
moved with revenesce -éyen towards those superiorly 
‘endowed .iud»viduaes; whorthough. superior, are fallible, 
ffinite, liable to pain, ignorance, disappointment, weakness 
and thein .consequences, it.ceases ८०७९. wonder that he 
‘should be moved. with greater respect;admiration and 


xeverence cowards Him who “‘“Saverspreads all creatures; 


48 entirely Spirit, without Jorm, either of a minute body or 
ait extended one, which is liable-to impression or organisation, 
whois the Ruler of the inteliect, self-existent, pure, perfects 
९०९४१८१४0८ and omnipresent," —the kind Father “who has 
from alleternity been assigning toal cleatures their res“ 
Bective purposes? 11 Y 
- Blessed are "they who | enjoy the knowledge of this - 
: Divinity, this Omnipresent Providence, Excessive joy | 
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dwells in’ the concious depths-of these who feel. tae: 
presence of this Great Reality: Lifeis airichduxury, aur 
immanent blessing,.an eternity of enjoyment and.growth, 
Death isswallowed up in victory. But miserable are they 
who are tied: within the meshes of ignorance all, around. 
Jnsensible of this Great Reality. of the universe; can sgn azir 
ance go further ? See what a wreck it makes: . There: 
is nothing more hideous than ignorazce. Ithas been, 
truly said that when man only once becomes concious of: 
his ignorance, it is simply unbearable., Wisdom, there- 
fore, begins with the consciousness of ignorance, "Ehe wise: 
Socrates was right, assuredly right, when he said,“ I 
only know that I know nothing." All discord springs: 
out of iznoranee. See what a hideous picture it presents. 
Says immortal Patanjali > 
अनिव्याएचिदुःखम्नात्मसु 
नित्यशुचिमखात्म बग्रातिरविद्या'॥ 
» Fourfold is the fearful power of ignoranee. Tt leadsits* 
pitiable victim, in the first place, to conclude:that this- 
visible, audible universe, the very elements of which are 
given to decomposition and decay, shall last for ever, that 
eis gross physical body, this mortai coil, is the only thing’ 
that lasts after death. In the second place, it leads im 
to the horribly, erroneous conviction that female beauty, 
beauty which has been styled by some philosophers as a 
silent cheat, practice of falsehood theft and the like, the 
very essence of which bt eathes filth and impurity, are 
pure enjoyments and desirable. In the thitd place, it 
plunges him into that ocean of pain and misery, the ‘sea 
of passions aud seusualities, in the gratification of which 
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the blind victim of ignorance imagines the है. 
of pleasure and of happiness. Fourthly and lastly, the, 
victim ofignorance has no conception of souland spirit 
There is no soul beyond this material, ponderable, visible 
substance,” Such is ignorance, and as such it may truly 
be called the life of senses, for what isit but a Tecognition 
of no happiness beyond sensual pleasures, of no life beyond 
that of senses; and of no‘world beyond the sensible one? 
Surely “Miserable are they who worship ignorance; but far 
more miserable are they who arrogantly presume knowledge, 
‘For, he is not wise who presumes toknow more; who 
claims to carry a pile of books in his brain; or a thick 
cluster of words and phrases in his memory ; or a shower 
Of sarcastic vocabulary in his tongue; or a borrowed 
magazine of that stuff, which is so useful for puposes of 
victory in intellectual.warfare, commonly known hy the 
name of azguinents, in his promiscuous storehouse, called 
the mind. Wise is rather he who feels z0d/y, thinks 
nobly, lives nobly, and ACTS NOBLY. The difference 
between wisdom and igroranceis the difference of opposites- 
Wisdomislife perpatual, happiness eternal, and peace for 
ever. Ignorance is all the misery, all the crime, all the 
sickness, all the evil, that exists in this world The 
difference between wisdom and ignorance is all the 
difference that is possible inthis world. They were not 
wrong who proclaimed That ignorance, the life of senses, 
prodnces one result ; and knowledge, the life of spirit, produces 

exactly the reverse E 
* But blessed is the wise man who gets good of evil and 
nectar out of poison, For a wise man ihe very senses 


CAD 


B function to perform. This is the function 
of अस्प्रापासना *(Karmopasana),—that well-ordered 


righteously-regulated religious life which leads to eman- 
cipation from bondage, from sin, from misery and from 
death. Yes, wisdom extracts discipline out of senses 
righteousness out of passions,'elevation out of affections, 

emancipation out of ignorance, and yield s forth as its 
fruit everlasting bliss and immortality. Of such, has it 
‘been said, “He who realizes both, passes through phystcay 
dissolution by virtue of the life of senses, and enters into 
immortality by virtue oft he life of spirit." 


Many are the victims of ignorance and direful are the 
forms it assumes. Oneof them is what may, for want of 
a better name, be called scientific atheism. This is a 
belief in the omnipotence of atoms. The externally- 
minded scientific man, whose mind is replete with con- 
ceptions of matter and motion, with dynamical expla- 
nation, ever true to his instinct, of never believing any 
thing except on the testimony ofhis senses, begins the 
task of crudeanalysis. He dissects organised structures, 
nerves, muscles and tissues, and re-dissects, but through- 

, outall the labyrinths of the brain, all the complicated 
network of veins and arteries, he finds no trace of an 
intelligent God, all is motion or matter in motion. He 
begins his physiological researches and ends in chemical 
and nervous action everywhere. Again he leaves the 
organic department of nature;and analyzes and decom- 
poses, and again analyzes and decomposes each solid [वाते 
liquidand gas, now ina crucible, then in a_retort, now 
by means of heat, and then by means of electricity, here 
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with reagents, & there with reactions, but 3 nowhere 
with God. On the fositive evidence of direct observatiom 
& from the infallible plattorm of personal experience, with 
his head raised in the proud majesty of knowledge, and his 
spinestraightened with the nervous ener gy Of natural forces 
he bids farewell,a last farewell to the barbaric dogma.of 
a belief in the existence ofan intelligent, all pervading, 
moving Principle. Hisbeiiefin the potence ofatoms is 
boundless. They are wnanalyzable undecontposable, simple 
monads, uncreated and eternal in their existence, endowed 
(not by anything else, but naturally through necessity of 
existence) with inconceivable motions. In the vast. chaotic 
Operation of these atomic forces, specific atoms met 
through accident and selection, united together, assumed 
D a/emporary organization, exhibiting signs of br eathing 
conscions life. This germ of life, on account of wholly. 
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unexpected and incomprehenensible circumstances, under. ^ 
favorable conditions, (favorable through chance or selec- 
tion) propagated itself and multiplied. Great wasthe 
struggle for existence, then raging. Many fortunately 
Organized beings were, in the course ‘of this struggle .— 
again hurled back into the atomic chaos whence they, 
sprung. This is ८८८४८८८४०८. Butsome fortunate organi- 
zations (fortunate, not through merit or desert, nor 
through design, but /or/unate somehow) survived this dire- 
: Some catastrophe, aud prospered. Their organization 
^ modified and developed new organs, and remodified and 
redeveloped, till man appeared on the stage. Now man, 
this man, the product of fortuitous combination of atoms, 
with his heated brain, exudes entirely unsupported 
di mings of immortality & Providence Gan a sensible mat 
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E believe such dogmas? Vain are thy efforts, O theologian! 
to construct an edificeof religion on the foundations of 


- sand, Human race, asa race, may, for long ages tocome, 
— "survive, but individual man shall only go back to the vile 


dust from whence hesprung. 


Such is'sczentificatheissm. Allis uncertain and unre. 
Jiable. Life is but an accidental spark produced by the 
friction ofmighty wheels, the blind whirling motion of 
svhich constitutes the phenom ena of the universe, There 
isno hope of futurity, no consolation for oppressed virtue 
‘or disappointed justice, hereafter. A natural result of 
which is that the worshipper of omnipofent atoms is dashed 

headlong intoa sea of unrighteousness, and immorality 
— ‘tramples all justice without a pang, suppresses all virtue 
— without asigh, and over the wreck of all that is noble and 
‘elevating in human nature builds ‘his philosophy of 
desperate-ism. Heisdesperatein his acti ons, desperate in 


asa philosophy of resignation. Desperate or resigned, there 

re thesigns of brutal violence to buman nobility rendered, — 

ndas is the case of all violence renedered to huma x 

nature, the subjectis agitated, disturbed, listless, mela 

choly, petrified or simply unconscious of hims Miser 
ble, though, isthis extreme form of scientific 3 
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For, there isin the scientific atheist, a stron 
cae 
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and disturba.l as his life of the interior may be, his - 
external life is, no doubt, a complete success. But far | 
different is the case of one who through superstitious 
ignorance, neither has any conception of theintelligent E 
Ruler of the universe, nor a definite conception of any ) | 
law or order in the universe, but substitutes for ‘eénriob- 
ling belief of a monotheist or the zatural dependence of 1 
an atheist, a mean, grovelling or debasing worship | 
of elements like earth, or of objects like stones and trees, = | 
or even of bodies of men. Of such degrading and debas- ^ 
ing forms of theism, the world is full. There is the hom- 3 
otheism (man-worship) ofthe Christians, the loco: . 
theism of the Mahomedans, the idolatry of the Pa, | 
the pantheism of the Vedantins, and the polytheis w : 
É the Hindus; and all bigotry, dogmatism, sectarianism, E 
intolerance and fanaticism of which the world's history, 
is so full, is wholly attributable to, and is a standing 
evidence of the misery that these unrighteous forms ०1. | 
belief have. wrought. Incalculable are the evils that — 
flow from the worship of things visible. Truly hasit been. | 
said: “ Miserable are they who worship atoms as the efficient 
cause of the world, but far more miserable are they who wor- 
ship the visible things born of atoms. 
E * Leading as they do to widely differing results, ‘scientific | 
atheism and various forms of worship of things visible 
are capable of a use to which wisdom puts them, whe 
hey are no more those disgusting things that they were) 
mighty hand of wisdom extracts out of things visi 
atsense-education and useful application which 
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into a pleasant, instructive, invigorating, power-awaken- 
ing journey that leads through the invisible portals of 
death to calm eternal. Not alone is the visible material 
of the universe thus converted into a rich, useful store 
for Bre but the invisible undecomposaéble atoms also are 
by पो त wisdom's hand, seen to be the seat of 
the power of the Almighty Maker. Atoms are but the 
vehicle through which the Divine sends forth everlast- 
ing energy and life into the visible. Thus “Æe who 
realises both, after death which 1s the consequence of the 
“worship of things visible, enjoys timmortality, the fruit of 
the realization of the divine power displayed im atoms." 
Fefe let us pause, and take a survey of the great 
eminence to which we have ascended. There is God, 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe, pervading in all, 
distributing justice for all, and assigning for each and 
all, their respective mission. Here is man endowed 
with potent, active faculties, energetic capabilities, and. 
all-achieving powers, adequate to fulfill the mission to 
him assigned ; and here is a glorious, beauteous universe 
s9 attractive, so useful, so harmonious that the heart 
rises in uer gratitude to the Great Dispenser of all gifts. 
“O Thou who givest sustenance to the world, unveil that 
face of the true sun which is now hidden by a veil of golden 
light, so that we may see the truth and know our whole 
dub" O Preserver, sage of sages, eternal light, life of the 
creation! Gather up Thy rays, so tha. I may be able to 
feel Thy glorious presencefull of beatitudo, This alone is my 
carnest prayer. Wonderful is the immortal Ife Thou 
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bestowest, and wonderful the justice Thou dealest. Sub. 
lime is the process by which immortal Spiritual body (% | 
shamasharira)is raised out of the gross physical one & sup. | 
ported. For even after death, - Thou:peoples us ina. | 
world, the very enjoyments of whicl: are. the fruits of the | 
very seeds that here with our deeds we have sown. E 
“O All-wise Being / Thou art the source of Anowledge 
inspire us with Thy wisdom, lead us to rectitude, and drive 
eff our evil. To this end, we repeatedly praise Thee and | 
adore, to this end we repeatedly Braise Thee and adore. 
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MANDUKYOPANISHAD 


डोसित्येतदजशसिटर! «d तस्योपव्याच्यानं भुतं 
uzgaga सवेमाङ्गार एव । aera लमा 
तोल dep एव ॥ ५ ॥ 


“Om” is the name of the Eternal and Omnipresent 
Spirit. The Vedas and Shastras, and even the whole 
E universe, when understood, declare the nature aud attri- 
+ butes of the same Being. He, Om, encompasses the 
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Norr—I. Akhara has been translated into ‘eternal and 
omnipressut, See Mahabhashya, Patanjali's; Commentary, 
gud A'hnika on the Seventh Shiva Sutra Says Patanjali— 


gai agi fauna o) न waa न ऋरतोति 
aata ॥ अगोतर्वा wd । अब्जातेर्वा gatan] 
Wifga सरन्‌ प्रत्यय; । अत AZT ॥ 


or akshara ia that which does not decay, dee 
or change ; also, akshara (from the root ash and m 


saran) means, that which is all-pervading, He 
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past, the ptesent and the furture, and is perfect. 


3 en- 
Compasses even what the Past, the present and the 
"uture do uot comprise. 


सव U Uae ब्रह्मायमात्मा ब्रह्मसोऽयमाला 
qua ॥२॥ 
He is the Great God, perfect inall. He is the Sup. 


ernal Soul of Nature that also pervades my being. The 
phases ot His existence are four in number 


SHAA तव्यस्यनामास्ति तदक्षरप्त | यन्न maa 
कद।चिद्यच्चगाचरं TIT त व्याप्नोति ब्रह्म वास्तीति 
विज्ञेयम्‌ | अस्योव सवेवेंद।द्भिः शास्त्रे; सकलेन 
जगतावोपगत व्याख्यानं सुख्यतय। कियते ॥ 


This is li erally ns we have interpreted, 

Our rendering of Bhutam, BAawat and Bhabishyat is that 
of substantives meaning ‘God encompassing the present and 
God encompassing the future, unlike the ordinary meaning 
of mere adj-ctives meaning past, p esent and future qualify. 
ing the word Sarvam. Also, wa have translated Sarram ag 
perfect. Tor rensous, see Nirnkta, Parishi hta, 1400 Chapter 
28७ & lith Kandus, were Auta, Uha shat and sarsan are 
given as names of God of Atma. 

TI, — dima, ‘the Supernal Soul that pervades. 
सातिभ्यां afaa सनिणों | उणादि सच ४ । १५३ 


ver aima is derived from the root at and unadi sux manin. 


अतति व्याप्रोतोति arat i 
Atma ie that which pervades All, Also, see Nirukta III, 15, 
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जागरितप्यानो afe प्रज्ञः ante एकोनविंगति 
मखः BAIT शानर: प्रथम; UIT ॥ ३ 0 


102 first phase is the wakeful pnase In this phase, 
God is manifest as dilfussed in external nature causing 
incessant interaction among the seven farts that consti- 
tute the organisation of the universe ; determining the 
disposition of nineteen organ of thought and correlation, 
that enable organisms to seek their enjoyments in gros; 
palpable matter; and regulating, with precision and 


order, the physical motions or the universe 
0 oe eh कच 


भग्रातमाततेरवाप्तेवीदि ata €x स्य।द्‌ यावद्‌ व्य।प्तिभत 
इति॥ = 
Swami Dayananda translates the passage, 
अयमात्‌सा AER 
(one of the w ‘t known mahavakyas of Neo-velantins ) iu his 
SATYAR HA PRAKASHA p 195, thus :— 
egget dup sata ममाधि दशा में जव | 
गो को परमशर प्त्यक्ष होता हे तब वड कचता | 
; d 


क कि गड जो मरे मे व्यापक y वहो Wu 


व्याएक् WOM 


Pad —phase of existence (from the root pad, which 
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UURIN 5 न्त: OM सप्ताङ्ग एकोनविंशति 
प्रविविक्लभूक्‌ Aaa) हितीयः ore ॥ ४ ॥ E 


The second phase is the contemplatine phase.’ 


In this) | 
phase, God is viewed as living in the interior design that f 


D 


fixes the relation of the seven parts to each other, or 
adapts the nineteen functions of correlation to the 
purpose in view, thus interlinking the several ideas 1 
that constitute the design, and giving to the universe | 
an invisible but interior organisation 3 | 


tion, (6) Heart, (7) Feet. They are also sometimes slightly | 
differently enumerate, Explanation to follow 
एको नविशति मुख: 
N it een internal organs of thought ani correlation, They 
818 the 4 organs of senses, i ¢. of hearing, touching, tasting : 
smelling and sesivg; b organs of action, i hands, feet 
reproductive organ, organ of excretion, and organ ot speech; 
D pranus er vital nervaurio energies, i. e. prana, that in the 
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st of respiration forees the air out of the lungs, apana, that — 
prodiices motion from outside inwards, samanu, that cireulateg — 
the blood from th heart throughout the sysiem, udana. that 
stimulates the glossopharyngeal nerves aud moves the muscle 
war the throat to draw in food and drink, and vyane, tha 
‘pro luces motion of the body. (See SATYARTHA PRAKASH / 
18): Mamas, the organ-of will ad de 


(Ts) 


E AA न कञ्चन कामं कॉसयत न कञ्चन स्वप 

पश्यतितत्स uaa | सष॒प्तस्थान एकोभतः प्रज्ञानघन 
एवानन्दमयो इगानन्दभुक्‌ चेतोमुखः WU तोयः 
पादः ॥ ४ ॥ 


When the human soul reposes in sound slumber, 
suspending all voluntary functions, neither willing, nor 
desiring, nor dreaming, he is said to be sus#upta, or inthe 
slumbering condition. The third phase is the slumbering 
phase, where, like the human soul that is folded within 
itself, Godis viewed as Himself, an Embodiment of al, 


ayar कस्सादिशन्‌ नरान्‌ नयति विशु एनं नरा 
नछन्तोति वापि ढा विधानर एव स्यात्‌ nara: सवानि 
भूतानि॥ 


Which means: -- Vaishwanara is He who controls and directs 
all beings, towards whom all beings are led, or who is himself 


Vaishmanara, ie. One residing iu all things aud moving 
them 


1४ --ख प्र स्था न:--- 
has been translated into, ‘contemplative phase,’ for, in dream, 
ordinarily called swapra, it is only the mind that is active, 
not discriminating between things an! their thought. Hence 
the only realities present before the mind are ita own 
thoughts. Itiein this respect that smapnasthana hes been 
translated into the contemplative phase, 


Concerning the words taijasa and prajna occurring in the 
next pass:ge, Yaska remarks, Nirukta XII, 37— 


ideas and principles, Himself all delight, enjoying but 
. t£ = . Y 3 

delight, only manifest in His consciousness, and endowed 

with the highest wisdom. 


^-^ c ~ Q 

एप सवशुर एष सवज एषोऽन्तर्याम्येष योनिः 

0 f 
सवस्य प्रभवाष्ययो हि भूतानास ॥ ६ ॥ 

N 

Such is the Ruler of all, the Omniscient Principle, 
even the Controller of life interior, from’ Whom has 
proceeded all, the Source and Resort of all beings. 
(A XE ANI E an Pee 

“प्राज्ञ ald WI SW त्यातमर्गातमाचष्ट” 


The words prajna and taijasa signify two modes of existence 
of Atma. 


V,—The meaning of the word sushupta is very clear, I$ 
maens sound sleep. The correspondence between the ordinury 
state called sound sleep und what is here ealled slumbar}ug 
condition, is the spontaneity and regularity of motion without 
the direct and wilful action of consciousness. 


Consider the state of a man in sound sleep. Although all 
y olition is suspended, yet the involuntary functions are per- 
formed most regularly. The powers of volition sem to have 
become materialised or metamorphosed ; hence prajnana- 
ghana, which literally means ‘intelligence solidified or em- 
bodied; hence the translation “embodiment of ideas and 
principles” (obs. PANNIS ASHTADHYAYI, IIL, iii, 77. murtu 


ghunak The root han assumes the form ghann, when the 
- meaning to be expressed is murti, or suldidification or conden- 


‘sation, 


aia प्रज्ञ न वडि'प्रज्ञ नोभयतः Os न प्रज्ञानघनं 
न प्रज्ञं NUNE | अहृष्मव्यवह् य्यम्तग्राहास लक णस- 
चिंत्यमव्यपरदेश्यमेकात्मप्रत्यम मार प्रपञ्चोपशमं 
शान्त fansi चतुथं अन्यन्ते स आतूसा स 
fasa: no ॥ 


View Him neither as designing interiorly, nor as dif- 


fused-throughout external nature, nor inthe transitional 
mood between both ; neither embodiment of intelligence, 
nor fraught with volitional consciousness, nor devoid Of 


Vil.—Prapancha, the relative or the conditioned world, i. é., 


tbe phenomenal world from the root — 
पचि व्यक्तिकरण or पचि विस्तारठचन-- 

pachi, to render sensible, or to develop in detail. 

Ubhayatah prajnam refers to. the state midway between 
waking and dreaming, The word 
नो भयत; प्रज्ञं, or, as Shankara says, 'अन्तरा- 
लावस्था प्रतिषेध; 
is put to indicate that here we exclude also the state midway 
between both. 

V{{1.—The word matra has been here given 88 meaning 


something that represents or estimates the value of another. 
See UNADI-Kosn, IV. 168— 


छयासभसिश्यस्त्रन ior मातोति माचा मन वा, 


ma raia that which measures, estimates or gives the value of, 
hence “represents, 


( 430 ) 


consciousness; but as the Invisible, J 
Incomprehensible, Undefinable, Unthinkable, Unknow- 
able Being, only Conscious of Self in self ८.८. the Absolute 
and the Unconditioned, with no trace of the relative of 
the conditioned world about Him, All calm, All-bliss, One E 
and Only. This is the fourthor the essential mode or | 
existence. This isthe Atma, the Universal Spirit, He 
should be known. 


wiguarqur paag रो faut पादा | 
मात्रा माचास पादा अकार डकारो सक्तार इलि” ८ 


Om is the most estimable nam: of this Ereranl, 
Oimnipresent, Universal Spirit, the modes of existence ~ 
of this Spirit being truly represented by maéras or the 
single letters A, U, M,of which the monosyllable 
Om is made up. 


जागरितम्यानो वेशानरो SART प्रथमा साचा" 


Hua मत्वाद्दाप्नोति w 3 wala, कामानादिय | 
अवि य एवं वेद ॥ ९ ॥ 

.,the firs natra, means the wakeful phase, or God 
diffused in external nature ; for A mens that which 


IX,—Here the mutra A is shown as derivable from the 
root (aplri vyaptau.) ap to p rvade, ‘rasan abbreviated form 
of adi which literally means the very first step, hence the one 
who has taken the very first step, or only a z?alous beginne 


X.—Here U is shown to be derivable from w/harshaor ubhaya 


a diffused throughout ang is krewn in the fist step 
He who realizes this (mode of Divine existence), 
becomes gratified to the full measure of his desne and 
hes taken the first step. 7 


arama जम डकारो हितोया साचोत्कषीट्भ 
Qe A . f f 
Warepenuía v वे yasala झभानथ Wald 
नास्य(व्रहसवत्का,ले waft य॒ एव वेद॥१०॥ 


CU the second mura, means the contemplative 
phase, or God living in interior design; for means 
that which designs or does both, że., designs & executes, 
He who realizes this (mode of Diviue existence), 
attracts wisdom towards himself and becomes 
harmonized, Neveris in his family born an individual 
who can ignore the knowledge of the Divinity. 


quae: mat मकारस्त,तोया साचा मितेर- 
पोतडी faia w वा इंद सबसपोतिं् भवत 


य "त्रं वेटर ॥ ११॥ 

M, the third zaira, means the slumbering phase, 
or God viewed in Himself; for means that wh 
measures all, or is the resort of all. He who real 
this (mode of Divine existence), measires out (2) t 
whole knowledge of the un verse and: retires into. Him. 
warwqür व्यवहार्य; एपंचोपशस: far 

2 र a र ift ` > व्या 
let wana संविशत्बात्‌सनीत्सान 


ELA £ > 
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The fourth is no malra, for it represents | the 
Unknowable, the Absolute, and the Unconditioned, | 
withont a trace of the relative or the coditioned  worlg 3l 
hout Him. He who realizes this, the true ATMA) | 
OMKARA, passes from self into the Ruler of self. the 


Universal Spirit, ic, obtains १८०४७४० or salvation. 


(a) —That which measures all,—'that viewed in com 
Parison with Whose infinite power, the structure of the 
universe is but finite and mensurable. : 


(om 
EXPOSITION. 1 £ 


MU isthe first act of pure religion. It isa 
spontaneous declaration of the inmost affections, 
as distinguished from the false worship of the churches. 


where every action is pre-determined instead of being 
spontaneous, where we haye declamation instead of 


declaration, and pretended show of assumed seriousness 
instead of free play of inmost affections. Such is not 
true worship. True worship, on the other hand, is 
brimful of genuine feeling, profound attraction, and soul- 
absorbing meditation, True worship, as an outcome of 
Pure religion, isdeeply ingrained in human nature. 


Folded within the depths of the human soul lies the 
germ ofall religion, Every human being is endowed 
with a spiritual nature,a nature that lifts him towards. 
all that is pure and holy, superior and attractive, Not 
only do the holiness of life, purity of motives, sublimity 
of thought, and nobility of character inspire us with 
the appropriate feelings of respect, regard, admiration 
or reverence; but our aspirations rise high towards the 
just, the true, the infinite and the divine. It is Z4zs part of 
our spiritual nature that is the foundation of all religion, 
endows us with the sentiment of reverence for ail that 
leads to high and noble aspirations, and with the 
sentiment of humble gratitude for all that has contributed 
16 our edification and elevation. 


(OLTRE 


Like all other affections of the human mind, 


religious affections are capable of being misused or 
being perverted 1n their vse. The religious 


sentimen 
under the effect of excessive stimulation, may 


exagverat 
or portray in brighter colors a simple truth, may ‘ov 


where the sovereign faculty of reason is vet undevelope 
07 but very weak, this over-estimation may develo 
into idolatry or superstitious reverence ; or, on the othe 


active, but discerning faculties comparatively ter pid, 
consequence may be a sceptical, atheistic or disrespectul 
temperament. But the elevation felt or pure liber 
enjoyed will be exactly in proportion to the mori 
exercise of this faculty. Man, in his ignorance, oft: 
worships a false deity. Instead of the God of Nature h 
worships a god of his imagination, a god of fashion, 
god of popular sanction, or a god of his own feelings an 


For, what but a true conception, knowledge and realisa- 
Spirit can be consistent with that 


tion of this Universal 
ude of the mind, other- 


overflowing, exultant, blissful attit 
wise designated as worship. The worship of the Eternal 
Being is the only worship -hatis inculeated in the Upaxt- 
shads; & this Eternal Being is everywere named Omkara- 
IN Kathopanishad II, 15. we read : 


aa वेदा यत्‌ पदमामनन्ति, 

तपामि सर्वाणि च angia | 

यदिच्छन्तो agua चरन्ति, 

तत्त पढं संग्रहेण salía ॥ 

आामित्येतत.॥ > 
Om isthe adorable Being, to the study of whom all 


life of brakmacharya is consecrated, or all practice of 
meditation devoted, and whose realization, it isthe object 
of the four Vedas to accomplish. Or, in the words of 
Chhandogya Upanishad 


(डोमित्ये तदच्षरसुन्नीथसुपासो त) 


Om is the Eternal, Omnipresent Being; He alone 
should be worshipped. Or more explicitly still, in 
Mundakopanishad, II. ii. 5-6. 


wid aafaa व्योः एथिवी चान्तरिक्षम | 


मनः सच may सर्वे । | 


( SON ) 


तमेवेक जानथ manar 
अन्या वाचो fagga waaay सेतुः | 
अरा इव रथ नाभो सहिता यच नाडा, | 
म एषोऽन्तञचरते वचहुधाजायमान: | 
sifted ध्यायथ आतमानं 

सस्ति व: पाराय तमसः परस्तात ॥ ६. 


He who inferiorly 


and invisibly sustains the sun, the | 
earth and the intery 


ening space in their respective posi- - 
tions ; even He who sustains the life of the brain, the 
Jungs and all the various senses, is the Unitary Interper. | 
: vading Spirit. Try, O men! to Znow Hin. alone,"and | 
leave all other talk ; for He is the only principle that leads 
to immortality. Just zz the heart, where all the blood. - 
vessels meet, very much like the spokes of a wheel meet- 
ing inthe nave! or the centre, resides the interior 
governi ng Divine Spirit, manifesting His glory in wa 
multifareous Contemplate Him, the Om, this interior ly. 
governing Spirit, for thus alone can you reach wit! ta: 
safety, the blissfal haven, for beyond the ignorance 
begotten miseries of this trou 


bled ocean of Life. 
. What, then, constitutes the contemplation of Om 
"What is the | rocess to worship Him 
3 s furnish 
Pt Dru. ee E z 
201 is the inestimabie name of the Su 


preme Being who 
To recite this, Hi 


ANS Fe 
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and to constantly recall to our mind its profound signi- 
fication, this is the two-fold process of meditation, called 
Upasana. Vyasa, in his commentary on the two Sutras, 
remarks :—“Om. indicates the Ruler of the Universe. 
Is it by mere arbitrary convention, or by some natural 
process, just as light indicates the lamp or the source Of 
light? Surely, the relation between the symbol Om and 
that of which itisa symbol, is not conventional but actual 
andthe symbol but expresses the actual relation, Totake ` 
a parallel example, the relation between the father and 
the son'is real. The relation really exists, before we 
can express it in such terms as these, He ishis father, 
and hehis son. Even injthe cycles ofcreation to come 
Since’ words signify things not arbitrarily, but by a 
fixed natural standard, the same symbol, Om, is made 
to express the same idea. Since it is an established, 
fact with those who know revelation, or those yogis 
who have realized what the relation between the 
signifying symbol and the thing signified is, that the 
words, their corresponding ideas, and the relation be* 
tween them is eternal, or exists in nature and not by 
human convention.® 


me ——————— .  ्् A 


* Perhaps this truth will be more easily brought home 

५ to the sceptical reader of the nineteenth century, if it were 
expressed in the (to us less acceptable far more indefinite) 
words of Max Muller who says “They (the roots) are phonetio 
types, produced by a power inherent in human nature. They 
exiat, as Plato would say, by nature; though with. Plato we 
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2 The recitation of Om, and the constant presenta- 
tion before thé mind of its siguification, theseare the two ! 
means of His upasana 07 worship, The yogi who con: | 
stantly does both, thus develops concentration, or as _ 
has been elsewhere remarked, the aforesaid. recitation | 
and relization develop concentration, and concentration | 
facilitates realization, till by the continual action and 
reaction of both, the light of the Supreme Divinity begins . 

É 


to fully shine in the heart of the yogi, "—Vyas Bhashya 
Sutra 27 and 28 i 


The recitation of Om, and the constant presentation of | 
its signification to the mind, being the two essentials of _ 
Divine Worship, it is of the greatest importance to know 
what the significance of the Unitary Syllable Om is, for 
the recitation is only preparatery to the presentation. 
We have only said that Om is the Eternal Omnipresent 
Spirit. This is by the way of indication. But we have 
notas yet any. definite knowledge of the detailed signi: 
ficance of thisisyllable, It is, however, a very palpable | 
fact that no word is so sacred in Vedic literature as Om. ४ 
itis regarded as the essence of the Vedas, as the highest” 
the sublimest and the dearest nameofthe Supreme Deity, — 
and is especially appropriated in ८४८७८८७. No Vedic 
mantrais ever read without a previous recitation of this 
Syllable; Om. It'is not only because Om is the most 
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neously and without education of any sort escape the 

lips pate babe who is just beginning his vocal exercises, 

but because there is some thing deeper, dearer and divin-. 
er in its significance. Itis true that whereas other names 
of God are also names of things temporal, (for instance, 

the Sanskrit tskwara is also the name of a governor, even 

„brahma is also the name of the universal ether and of the 
Vedas, agni is, besides, the name of fire, and so on), Om i$ 
only the name of the Eternal, Omnipresent, Universay 

Spirit. That can only be a reason in behalf of its preci- 
sion and definiteness of meaning, but hardly a reason 
for the extremely superlative importance that is attached 
toit. It is also true that Om is more comprehensive in 
meaning than any other term signifying God in Sanskrit, 
or, in, other words, that it connotes a number of attributes 
that no other word or syllable singly does, but even that, 
is of secondary importance. The deepest sadin truth 

the highest reason is that the signification of Om is the 
ey note of the realization of the Divine Spirit. The 
several letters of Om, with unparalleled exactness, mark 
the successive steps of meditation by which one rises. to 
the realization of the true nature of Divinity- 


The process of this realization is exactly the reverse ot 
the process by which the mind'acts on the external universe 
If the latter be called evolution, ८. folding out of the in- 
ternal faculties of the mind till they become externally 
manifest, the former should be called involution, ४.८. fold- 
ing the mind within itself, till the faculties that were work- 
ing on the outer plane retire from outside and turu inside 


wet Toad 
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for more interior work. To takea familiar E 
when an archer shoots a mark, he directs his attention 
from within outwards with his eye pointing towards the 
mark in the same straight line with the arrow, he stretch- 
es the bow and lets the arrow fly. This is how the mind 
acts on things external. To pass within, to contemplate — 
Divinity, he withdraws his senses from their outward 
Course, and when the outer actvity of themind is stopped, 
he passes by gradual steps of reflection, embodied in the - 
constituent letters of the syllable Om, to the moreinterior 
and therefore more perfect realization of the Divine 
Spirit. . s, 

` Before wë begin our exposition of the several letters 
"composing Om, it will be useful to presenta rough 
“outline of the four planés of manifestation of mind's 
'activity; The Divine Being isa Spirit, and to realize 
thisspirit we have to pass through his outer manifesta- 
tions to the more and more interior ones, till the final 
cause, the Spirit, is reached. Perhaps, our understand; 
“ing will be much facilitated by taking the analogous case 
ofthe working ofthe human spirit, although it must 
remembered, that an analogy is, at the best, an analogy, 
‘and not an exact coincidence. 


Let us begin with the case of a watch-maker. He has 
made the watch, and the principles embodied in the 
watch are doing their actual work. The spring, the 
. Palance, the १7९७४, and other pieces of the machinery; 

-all perform their respective appropriate functions and the 
‘minute and hour hands regularly move on the dial. ln 
fact, the 91011], dexterity, and designing capacity of the i 
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watch-maker are not only embodied in, and stamped on 
the watch, but the very material forces and mechanical 
principles that the watch maker had e his disposal, are 
actually liying in the watch and manifesting themselves 
by the precision and regularity of motion of appropriate 
parts. Thisis the most external, the first, and the most 
palpable manifestion of the watch-maker's skill. Thus 
the spirit: outwardly stamps matter with its impress. 
This iswhathas been designated (in the translation 
portion) “the WAKEFUL phase’ or the externally 
manifest mode of spirit's existence. 

` But secondly, the first watch-maker in the world, 
before he sat up to manufacture a watch, must have made 
an ideal watch, i. e., must have designed the watch. He, 
must have previously known the princ iple or the fact of 
elasticity, its isochronism, the principle of transmission 
of motion by wheels and pinions, the principle of escape- 
ment, the frictional, elastic and other properties of steel 
brass, iron, jewels, &c, and must have patiently and 
slowly elaborated in his mind a seheme of the application, 
of all these principles, till a definite purpose could be 
servedout by them. He must have thought out the 
pros and cons of one atrangement and the other, and 
“chosen one in preference to the other, till he finally 
setttled upon a mentally perfect scheme of the watch 
He must have mentally seen his ideal watch, thus slowly 
moving, thus ultimately stopping and requiring a winding 
for possibility of further movement. In short, the 
wash-maker must have drawn from the promiscuous 
Store-house of his knowledge the necessary: items of a 
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information, applied them properly, and for a, time lived: 
in the self-made design, before he was actually able to | 
undertake the manufacture of a watch, This is what 
has been called “the C INEEMPLATIVES phase’, or the 
designing modeor spirit’s existence. 


And yet, this is notall There was atime when no. 

: Fought, not a trace of this design existed in the watch- 

maker's mind. His mind wasa store-house filled with 
promiscuous information, not yet arranged or applied. 

And the principles embodied in the watch were not all 

he knew. Perhaps he knew much more about astrono- _ 

my, physics, psychology, mathematics and aesthetics, 

perhaps about chemistry, medicine, and etiology. A _ 
merely fragmental part of his knowledge was brought to 

light and applied. Compared with the knowledge that 

was actually rendered useful his whole information. was 
eneyclopadic. -And yet, was he, all the while, conscious 
"ofthe vast amount of massive iuformation that he al 

ways carried about himself? Surely no! Lis mon 

of bright recollection, or in moments of practical necesei- 
_ty, only fractional portions of his deposited experiences 

vere illuminated and called forth in conscious array 
before his mind ; but the vast majority of his cognitions 

still 57८2072272 as latent ideas, like congealed, solidified 

_ jncrusted bits, in the dead calm, silent chambers of hi j 


"brain or sensorium. Revocable at pleasure, they v 
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minated the “ SLUMBERING phase,” or the inactive 
mode of spirits existence. 

Beyoud the wakeful phase, or the active manifestations 
of the mind, as embodied in material things and pheno- 
mena, like : phantasmagoria, projected from within the 
magic lantern outward on the specular screen ; beyond. 
the contemplative phase, or the energeticdisplay of mental 
activities, now reconnoitering one group of ideas, then 
another, now selecting, then arranging, till, as ina dream, 
woven into texture, stands before the mind the glowing 
picture of a marvellous painting, heretofore unconceiv- 
‘ed; deyond the slumbering phase, or the inactive repose 
of mental faculties, replete with tactualor sensual mentali- 
ais impelled to remain by the omnipresent law of re- 
action, at au imperative rest: beyond these and behind 
these, removed far, far away from these phenomena 
activities and passive modifications, resides the tre reali- 
dy, the substance SPIRIT, the watch-maker zz essence. This 
has been styled the “ ESSENTIAL mode” of spirits 
existence. : | 

Letus clearly conceive these four modes of spirit's 
existence, the Wakeful, the Coutemplative, the Slumber- 
ing and the Essential. Man, in his life, repeats these 
modes of his spirit-extence every day. When it is broad 
daylight, andthe human mind is fully awake, the eye 
perceiving colors, the ear hearing sounds, the nose smell- 


ing vapors, the tongue tasting fluids, and the body feeling 
solids, he livesa life in material objects. Thisis the 
Wokefel state. When the folds of darkness overtake the 


day, and ‘the ploughman homeward plods his weary E 
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way, when, perhaps, the ignorant laborer tries to forget 
the severity of his toil ina cup of wine—the active world 
retires, and so does our model-man. Straight he stretches 
himself upon bed. The eyelids close as with a super. 
Incumbent weight, and gradually the other senses | 
give way, and our model-man has fallen into * sleep. 
Perhaps he is dreaming. Suppose he isa student. ‘The 
solid walls of his seminary have really dissolved from his 
view, for heis not waking. Without books, class-fellows, 
or companions, he is lying on his bed, solitary and alone, 
And yet he dreams, The examination hall with its flock: 
ing ‘candidates 15 painted before him, himself “seated : 
amidst them. The papers are distributed, so to-day, so ` 
| to-morrow, and the so day after (all in the dream). Home 
he returns in anxious wait for the result, and lo! a para- 
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graph in a gazette ora telegram from a friend, brings , 
him a cheering news, or, perchance, the news of his . 
failure. Wonderful are the mysteries of dreaming. 
This corresponds to the Contemplative phase. Soon after 
the dream, or without a dream, he falls into a sound 
slumber. Where is that living voice, and that activé 
brain? Where are those dreamy paintings? Have they 
‘vanished, melted into nothing, or been annihilated ? 
‘Stored in the organisation, though ‘invisible, lie the 
possibilities of ‘their manifestations still, though con- 

_ Bealedand materialized, so to speak. "This is the Slum 
dering state. How speedily flows the current of life. "Day 
"after ay of wakeful activity passes away, night after night | 
bed or sound slumber is counted. And yet, amid 

ging scenes, these veering manifestations, man 


os è 
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preserves a sort of independence, his personal identity, 
because heisthe Essential existence, to whom the aforesaid 


states are either accidents or non-involving influences. ^ 


Doubt not, gentle reader, but that the spirit exists in 
these four moods. The wakeful mood is the most exterior, 
the contemplative the more interior, the slumbering the 
more interior still, till wereach the innermost reality, the 
essential spirit. And so God's spirit which is diviner, 
holier, infinite far, essentially extsts, an embodiment of 
principles, does design and impart life and vitality to all 
external nature. And the first glimpse of Divinity that is 
caught,by the dry scientific mind is of the most external 
kind, in fact, derived from the adaptation of physical mo- ... 
tionsto one another, their regularity, precision, unifor- 
mity, and such that other traits the universe exhibits to a 


mind well-versed in the stady of effects. Aíter the mind 


has familiarized itself with this, there dawns a. philosophi- 
cal perception of the interior design of nature, with which 
perception the mind soars higher, till the design itself 
is found to be the outcome of constitutional and spon- 
taneous tendenciesof the Deity, called principles. Con- 
templating from the platform of these principles, the 
mind rises to the Fountain of all principles, the Essential 
Divinity, embodying all in One. 

These being the successive steps through which the 
mind rises to the contemplation of the Eternal, Omni- - 
present Being, the syllable Om, which consists of three 
letters A,U,M, or wg, ड 2nd R is made the means of this 
Contemplation ; for A presents the wakeful phase, Uthe 


Fe 
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contemplative, and M the slumbering phase, not १ 
i smnemonically but by virtue of their inherent meaning 
Hence, the true devotee, in the recitationof Om, thinks | 
of the three letters composing Om, dwells on the 
| meaning and signification of each letter which represents 
| : “one corresponding phase, and thus lives alternately in 
| the order and regularity displayed in nature, in the i 
| design moving nature, and in the principles spontane. 4 
| ously and naturally elaborating design. ‘Since the very 
| lowest phase thus contemplated, involves but the highest 
| generalization of the order of the universe, its contempla: E 
| tion is preeminently calculated to develop concentrtation ® 
concentration facilitates contemplation, so that ‘ulimate 
ly, by the continued action and reaction of both, the 
light of the Supreme Divimty begins to fully shine in the) 

heart of the yogi. Hence the words of Vyasa : 


“स्वाध्याथाव्योगमासीत, योगात्स TTA AAA, 
स्वाध्याय योग संपत्या परमात्मा प्रकाशते Ys 


We come now to the explantion of the three letters न, | 
'g, and qr or A, U, and M. 8 
N 


In contemplating the deep signification of A the yogi 
holds before his mind the vast expanse of the universe | 
with its mighty orbs rolling in their magnificent splend- J 
our undisturbed through vacuous paths, carving ethereal 
waves of unseen exquisite beauty in the ocean of infinity, 
and contemplates upon the grand meaning ofthe univer 
in. the words of the Upanishad, the mighty volume 
ture 15 spread as a commentary on the nature 


t 
verse appears to his illuminated vision as à vast. orgánisa- : 
tion of definite parts. And such is the uniformity of 


plan in this organisation, that even the most distant» 


orbs—whose light, emitted millions of years ago; carried 
on the speedy wings of ether at the unearthly -- rate ९६ 
180,000 iniles per second, has mot as yet been'able to 
penetrate the atmosphere of our earth—yea even orbs 
more distant are organized internally on the same” plan 
on which thé'solar system, of which our earth isa part,’ 
is constructed. To contemplate the wise and ‘intelligent 
structure of the universe, structure even as.: perfect as 
that of the most highly developed being: on-- ‘earth, 
man, a structure as well endowed with abrain, @ stomach, 
the feetand the various other parts justly composing the’ 
wondrous organism of the macrocosm, let us’ turh our 
attention to the sublime mantras of Atharva Vedy 
(xxiii, 4,32—34) on the constitution of the universe as 
typically represented by our solar system. 


यस्य भूमिः प्रमान्तरिचसुतादरम । 
दिवं aag Wald तस्मे जा छाय ब्रह्मे नम; ॥ 
यस्य gaq RATA gata: t ded 
अरिन' uma आस्य १ quis छाय ब्रह्मण भमः dU 
यस्य वातः प्राणांपानी चक्षुरङ्किररो भवन ॥  . 
ext cag प्ज्ञानोस्ती जप्रेष्ठाये SUR नसः 
“ad. काण्ड १० de १३ We ४. संत्र ३३): 
BRR vU cT m 


f cud 
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Which mean :— à 
‘We approach (in our contemplations) with highest re- 
verence, the Great Adorable Being, who has made this j 
frameof the universe as a living demonstration of His | 
existence, asa highly fitting lesson on His nature and 
Attributes, and who has placed in this wondrous organisa 
tion the sun withitsluminous atmosphere as the brain, | 
(1) the super-terrestrial space intervening. between the | 
sun, and the earth as the stomach, (2),and the earth 
(typical ofall planets) as the lower body, the feet. (3) 
‘We adore the Great Being in whose creation the, sun 
& the moon are the two eyes, (4) and Heat the mouth (5) 
‘We adore the Great Being who has made the atmosphere | 
the lungs, (6) and the directions ofspace the organs of 


hearing. (7) Let usadore Him, the Infinite Being, the 
source of all Wisdom. 


_ Here is displayed tothe mind of the devotee the || 

scheme of perfect organisation’ For, isnotthe sun, with its 
atmosphere, the brain of thissystem? The brain in the 
human body, technically called the ८८/८४/४४७४ and the 
cerebellum, is an organisation of sublimated E 
battery of vital powers, the seat of nervous energy, the 
controller of all motions and functionsof the body. And ` 
the sua too, like the brain, isa reservoir of sublimated — 

elements, an infinitely powerful battery of magnetic 
electric, optic, actinic, caloric and dynamic forces, the 
‘seat of all combustible, vegetative energy, and of what - 
_ has been called in geology by the technical name of d 
su&:eridl denudation ; the controller of all planetary and - 
cometary motions, And the super terrestrial space . 
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| | teeming with the atmosphere is truly the stomach, the 
| origan of digestion, refining and elaborating the materials 
| " consignéd to it. It isin the atmosphere that clouds are 
| formed, vapoursattenu ated, streams ०1 electricity generat. 
ed, surface particles ofearthly salts and metals volatiliz- 
ed, and' the products of all these processes diffused and 


mixéd up, till all is reduced to a homogeneous fluidity 


carried above the lower strata of the atmosphere, there 
condensed, and then poured out as pure, precious, plant 
feeding rainfall. Very like the stomach that, after re- 
fining, sublimating, and attenuating the food it receives, - 
extracts from its juicy. contents the elements of the 


" she heart. Befor,e however, the materials pass into the 
stomach, they have to pass through the mouth, that by 
the aid of its maxillary organism divides and re-divides. 
the solid food, tillitis powdered down and mixed with 
saliva and thus converted into a fluid material. - In tbe 
same away, before the earthly materials are consign ed to 


the mouth, the Heat. For, whatis the channel that 
transmits the earthly materials to upper regions? What 


subtility the hard solid materials of earth, or what is it 
that dissolves these materials in the saliva of naturer 
water? 1018 heat thit does all the work, Impelled by 
the restless, vivifying, vibratory oscillations of ‘Heat, 
solids are dashed into liquids, & liquids into gases; It is by 


borne on the wings of warmth to upper regions of com 
.Parative cold. It is Heat that licks out ofthe liquid lake, 


crimson vital liquid, and pours it forth, like rainfall, into. 


the stomach, the atmospheric space, they pass through ७ 


is it that powders, atomizes, and reduces to vaporous 


Heat, that gaseous particles, thus endowed with rarity, are . 


| 
| 
! 


ate ee 
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the watery elements of the atmosphere, 2 is the 
mediator between theearthly materials and the atmos 
phere, just as‘mouth is the mediator between the food: 
and the stomach. And the foot is the lowest part of the 
organ'sation, symbol of obediencé to the throned mon- 
arch, the brain. It obeys the motor impulse com> 
municated to it from the brain through the nerves: So 
does the earth obey the inflnence of the sin communical 
ed toit through the ethereal channels of space. Thé' éyes, 
inthehuman organism, are constructed to enable man to: 
perceive colors & develop taste; Similarly, the light-béams 
of the sun, azgirasaof the mantra, develop the spectral uni- 
verse, thus standing in the same relation to the ‘universe 
as the eye stands to the human body. The human lungs * 
are fitted not only to act as the bellows, drawing in and 
expelling air, or to exygenate blood, but to draw in in- 
visible elements that directly strengthen the brain, So 
the atmosphere is fitted not only to attract particles of! 
vaporous matter or repel the suspended earth ly particles 
but to draw out from the earth, especially at the two 
poles, as if at the ventricles, streams of positive and 
negative electricity that leave the earth for ever and for 
good. E 

The analogy, ९ therefore, is complete in every reason- 
able aspect. The whole universe, to the contemplation§ 


* To impress the reader with this part, only the analogy we 
will present of s'ightly differing pictures of the Samo from 
different parts of Vedic literature, so that le may he able to: 
form a so;newhat general and camprehensive conception of the’ 
@rgan'zition of Nature, aud not take the analogy too literally 


"Né quote Yajur Voda XXXI. 13. 
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ofa devotee, presents a brain, a lung, a stomach, a moths 
the eyes, the ears and the feet, And it is. thus that the 
human body is organized. Realizing the perfect ata} t- 
tion of the mouth to the stomach, of the stomach to the 
Jungs, of the lungs fo t he brain, and of the b:ain to the 
whole body, and also realizing correspondingly the mu- 
al adaptation of the parts of the universe, can be for ona 
moment forsake the Omnipres ent Eternal Spirit, so 
glorious in His manifestation. For,even in the human 
body, let us inquire, Arethe brain, the lungs, the stomach 
and the other parts in vain, merely to carry out material 
physical or physiological fuuctions, all unconsciously like 
pieces of dead matter? Is this beautiful adaptation of 
parts merely the result of chance, or of mere ‘tortuitous 
‘concourse of atoms’? Have the blind forces of matter 


uid lE EE. 22227: ur 
नाभ्या आसोदन्तरिच शोष्णी व्योः uwsu त 
wait भूमिर्दिशः ओोत्रात्तया लोकां अकल्पयन्‌ ॥ 


God has placed super-terrestrial space in tho place of the 
stomach, suu in the place of the head, earth in the place of the 
feet, and open space in the place of the ear cavity, 

Ip Mundaka LI. 1.4. we read — 


afdat चक्षुषी चन्द्रसूर्यौ दिशः ara rf 
wársder । वायुः. प्राणो दृदयं विश्वसस्य wait 
एथिको AT सवभूतान्तरात्मा ॥ 


‘The Eternal Spirit that resides in the interior of all things, 
has disposed the fire iu stead of the brain, the sun und he 
moon in lieu of the two eyes, the open ivections of 8 sce in 
lieu of the ear cavities, the Vedas as His orgrns of & eech, the 
atmosphere as His lungs, the whole Universe as His heart, und 
the planeta as His feet. ltisthus that He lives. : 2 
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met unconsulted, and, after unexpected, 3 and 
unpredictable clashes, embraced each other and linked 
theinselves into the apparently beautiful organisation. of 
man? No, this adaptation of functions is not ‘in vain. 
The edifice, constructed of the brain, the lungs, the 
stomach, the feet, the ears, the eyes, and the mouth,sis 
but the building of the theatre. The adaptation of its 
Tooms is the design of the architect. Surely, the archi- 
rect made it for some one to act in. _Who are, then, the 
actors on this arena of the human organisation? The 
actors, no doubt, there are; but they could’ not mani- 
fest their skill and activity without a proper and well, 
managed stage. These actors are the five organs of sense 
४८ of hearing, of touching, of seeing, of tasting, & of smell- 
ing; the fiveorgans of motion, the hand, the fect, the throat, 
the generative and the excretive organs; the five vital 
nerve forces, of expiration, of inspiration, of blood circula- 
tion, of glossopharyngea: action, and of muscular, con- 
traction, in general; wanes, the internal organ that 
orginates the impulse to communicate with the external 
world, and displaysthe power of imagination; duddhi, 
the faculty of decision ; chitta, the faculty of memory ; and 
ahamakra, the organ of personality. These are the 

^ nineteen invisible actors in the drama- of life. The 
human, spirit, through the physical temple, manifests his 

- powers of life, sensation, locomotion, memory, perception, 
- imagination, decision and individuality. For how can 
fe be manifested, unless the various parts of the body - 
tually adapted, the one supplying the demand of - 
r, and the mechanical, ‘chemical and electrical 
ed by their mutual action and friction, 

ET t 
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equilibrated? It is thus necessary for thebody to possess 
an organisation, before it can evolve mechanical ahd 
electrical forces in equilibrium with each other; and 
farther, it is necessary for these forcesto be well organis- 
ed, before life can manifest itself. And itisonly when 
life has thus vitalized the body, rendered it elastic, ime 
pressible and vibrous, that it can manifest any teadency 
towards sensation or locomotion. Not before the princis 
ple of sensation is fully established, can preception and 
imagination dawn; and it is only after perception has 
provided with requisite mental apprehensions, that the 
faculties of comparison and discrimination can come 
into play, and weave the mental impressions into 
generalized, symbolic ideas. Itis these ideas that mem- 
ory takes in, and so carefully stores. "And lastly, it 
is on the faithful retentivity of memory that the mys- 
tery of perscnal identity hinges, for what is personal 
identity but that each human spirit feels himself as 
separate from all others, on the ground of the entirely 
distinct experiences he hashad. It is thus evident that. 
the physical temple is but a grand stage well-prepared - 
for the purpose, on which the master-dramatist, the’ 
human spirit, sends his vice-gerents, each in his turn 


one after the other, to act and prepare the. stage for. a. 
tlie ensuing. On the stage” of the physical temple, - x » 


appears the first vice-gerent, Life, acts his scene and pre 
pares the ground for the next vice-geront, S ye 
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potencies of his personal individuality. Not without pur. - 
pose, then, is this beautiful adaptation i 


| As with the human spirit, so is it with the Divine Being, E. 
Why this wonderful disposition of the-sun, the moon, the 
planets, the atmospheres and the elements in the actual | 
positions, they hold in Nature, but that the Divine Spirit E 
required the organisation of physicalelements intoa per. | 
fectly vitalized body ofthe universe, like unto min, to _ ) 
manifest His eternal elements of Universal life, sensation _ 
and intelligence, and to give His impersonal personality 
an expression onthe outer plane. Hence it is that the 
yogi starts with the letter A of'the syllable Om; repeatsin | 
bis mind 115 02९७ signification; pictures to himself the | 
Seven-organed fabric of the grand universe; settles | 
himself upon its fu ictional and anatomical organisation; 
contemplates its necessity, its purpose, its usefulness, and | 
its reality; is deeply impressed with the existence ofthe | 
more interior and spiritual principles (the nineteen prin- 3 
ciples enumerated above) impatiently pressing for mani- 

ig festation ; and thence contemplates the All-regulating, 

All-pervading Spirit, Vatshwanzra, which is exactly the 

sense ofthe letter A out of the three letters compos: 

‘ing Om. 


d now to the second phase of contemplation. Outof 
of chaos, chaos. Organised for 
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‘the velocity of the moving body be:v and the radius of 
the circle in which it moves 7, the centripetal force 


E 2 
willbe: Thus mathematicians tell us that when a 
r 


body. is moving in a circle its centrifugal and centripe- 
tal forces are balanced by each other and bear a de- 
finite relation to the velocity of the body and the radius 
of the path; This definite relation (or which is the 
same.thing, organisation of the two forces) alone can 
produce circular motion. Let there be another definite 
relation, and the motion will be elliptical. Thus it is clear 
that it is the internal organisation that gives form and 
order to the outer manifestations. Or to give further 
illustrations. Itis the internal slow motion of particles 
that determines: the solid. Itisthe infernal volubility of 
the particles that produces the. visible Ziguid. It is also 
the internal extreme mobility of particles, producing what 
is called the excursion of the molecules along free paths, 
that produces the gaseous condition. Or to take more 
familiar examples still. It is the invisible, internal or- 
ganisation in the seeds that gives each of them the powec 
to reproduce exactly its own kind and no other; and 
finally, the human spermatozoa, endawed as they are 
with internal though invisible: organisation, because of 
being formed by extracting, through the activity of the 
vital essence, particles from all parts, organs, and facul. 
ties of the living body (चङ्गा दङ्ा त्सभ्भ व सि। सामवेद) 
are only by virtue of this interior organisation, capable 
of reproducing exactly the human organism. Thus it is 
clear that it is always the internal organisation of pro- 


x 


ducing causes that develops form, order, organisation ore 
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adaptation in the exterior. Must not, then, the Ai} | 
regulating, All-pervading Divine Spirit, "Vaishwanara, 
that ‘builds up this grand and highly perfect edifice of 

_ His Physical Temple, the universe, be also Himself Orga 
nised ? Surely the plastic, formative, associative, 01550 लेक: . 
tive principles of the Divine Power, must themselves 
flow into definite tendencies, and be filled with a lawof: 
co-operative sympathy, causing periodicity in their activity, 
just to give birth to such precision, regularity. and peri- 
odicity, as the sun, moon and. stars, together with the 
earth and planets, display in the succession of day s and 
nights, of seasons and tides, of light and darkness, of 
rising and setting, of eclipses:and occultations, of perihe- 
lion and aphelion, of forward and retrograde motions, and 
of the alternating phases ofthe satellites, And yet that 

.3s notall, There are millions, nay billions of organisms 
of each species—and the number of species both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdomsis innumerable—each not 
only growing, living and reproducing its own kind; but 
also manifesting feeling, sensation, perception, judgment, 
memory and intelligence, according to the degree of 
its refinement. Whence this display of wonderful powers 

‘and activities? Surely the Divine elements of life, sensa- 
tion, and intelligence, must have likewise flowed into 
mutual harmony, fused into unity, and interblended into 
an interior organisation, whereby to develop such well- 
endowed and adapted organisms of living beings. Before 

५ the materials of the Universe were disposed into the 

| seven parts of which the fabric of the Universe is made 

Up, the interiorly organised: Being, Tajjase, 'brooded' 


| 
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motion were appropriated by life, those of life by serise: 
tion, and those of sensation by intelligence, thus endows 
ing organisms with various faculties, the same Divine 
Being, Zaijasa, lived in the yet-contemplated: design of 
jiving creatures: To contemplate God in His everlasts 
ing designs, in the interior constitution of the universe 
isto contemplate Him in the 2nd phase, 7.८. the Contem- 
plative phase, Or whichis more literally, the ‘Dreaming 
Phase.’ For, as in a dréam, when man but partially 
retires from the conscious work and action of the cere- 
brum ; a so-called physical sleep comes on. The activity 
of the senses, whereby the internal spirit might have 
acted upon outer matter, is suspended, yet the mindis 


Mot at rest. Playful amidst the many chambers of its 


cerebral mansion, it collects the materials of its recollect 
ed sensations and ideas, and for the time not discriminat- 
ing between these ideas and the Objects of which they 
are the ideas, weaves them into. a texture, and whilst 
dreaming, enjoys the scene, just as really as though 
the texture had been made up of the actual objective 
materials. So is it with the ‘Uesemplative Phase,’ For 
although we do not view God as acting upon. universal 
matter and disposing it of in various shapes, yet we view 
Him, as in a dream, associating particles of matter, 
aggregating and disposing them, in their respective places, 
till an entirely complete design is interiorly contemplats 
ed, As if retired from the physical universe, God is 
viewed &s contemplating the design of creation. 
From this view of the Divinity, 
sense of the 2nd letter U, comp 
“of the contemplation of the 3rd 
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to the third phase, the Slumbering phase. We havo men- 
tioned that in the state of dreaming the mind is but par: 
tially retired from the conscious work and action of the: 
cerebrum. When, however, sound sleep evertakes the 
dreamer, the mind wholly. retires from the cerebrum, 
only maintaining the life of the physical frame, restoring 
the vitality and strength of the body, by its recuperative 
and constructive processes, which take place all of them, 
go to speak, involuntarily. So let us contemplate the 
Divine Spirit. Let us consider what determined the flow 
of the Divine elements of life, sensation and intelligence, 
into mutual harmony ? What made the elements of God's 
intelligence arrange and dispose themselves into a perfect 
design of the universe? The human mind is moved to 
a conception of new thoughts or toa planning of new 
designs, either under the influence of education or under 
the stimulation of some keenly felt necessity, or, in a few 
cases, also through prospective caution. But the Divine 
mind is not subject to such laws of education, necessity and: 
precaution, as frail human beings are controlled by. The 
Jaw of Divinity is His own constitution, Unimpressed. 
by any external motive, unurged by any want-born 
necessity, the elements of God's will flowed into an of: 
-ganisation of design, only impelled by inherent omni- — 
science and constitutional spontaneity. Or, in the words | 
of the Upanishad : 
. न तसय way करणं च विद्यते 
_ न तत्समो नाभ्यधिकस दृश्यत। 

e fafa =A $ - 
we शक्तिविविधव अयते 
ब्राभाविको ज्ञानबलक्या च ॥ | 
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The Great Eternal Spirit undergoes no modifications, 
requires no. instruments to work with, hasno equal, nor 
any superior. He is the Supremely Powerful Being, 
endowed with innate omniscience, omnipotence and activity, 
Asin sound slumber the circulation of the blood, the 
respiratory functions, and the recuperative processes 
are all carried out with greater regularity, precision, and 
naturalness, only by virtue of the mere contact of the 
puman soul with the body, requiring neither volition, 
nor design, but the mere spontaneous activity of the 
soul; so in the slumbering phase, God is viewed .as 
‘exercising omniscience, omnipotence and omnificence, 
with the greatest regularity, precision and perfection, 
without the exercise of strained will, or brain-elaborated 
design, but ‘by the spontaneous working of the eternal 
self-intelligent principles and ideas, whose embodiment 
He is. From this belief in the spontaneous activity of 
the Divine Mind, there flows.a soul-consolation ; for this 
belief, instead of generating fatalism, or the evils of pre- 
Retermination, creates strong faith in the inherent wisdom 
of the self-intelligent principles embodied and condensed, 
$0 to speak, in Godhead. 

- Or to approach the subject in another way, let us con- 
sider the process whereby the bodily eyes are made to 
perceive external objects. The organ of theeye has been 
likened to a camera obscura, itsaqueovs humour, crystal- 
line lens and vitreous humour, supplying the place of 
the refracting lenses, and the retina playing the part of 

the plate of ground glass in the ordinary camera. Just 
as focussing is necessary for a clear image of the object 
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being formed, so the appended membranes in the organ. न 
ism are the focussing apparatus whereby the eye is. adjust. | | 
ed to.any desired distance. The organ of the eye, therefore 3 
considered merely as an organ, possesses the power of - 
seeing no more than the camera of the photographer, 
At the back of the camera stands the photographer who — 
adjusts the lenses, takes the image and perceives it. Sa 
is it with the human eye. At the back of the physical 3 


eye resides the principle of visual perception, at ‘the | 
back of the ear, the principle of hearing, and so at the E; 
back of each sense, the true principle of corresponding s 
sensation. When man bas ‘shuffled off this mortal coil,” T 
he is no more destitute of these principles of perception 
and sensation than is the photographer destitute of the 
^ power of vision without his camera obscura. The human | 
spirit is the true embodiment of these principles. 90.15 
it with the Divine Spirit. He is the true embodimen 
all eternal, unchangeable principles, residing at the b: ko 
of all. form or organisation and independent of it, an 
standing. at the foundation of all design. . He is, in fact, 
the Supreme Eternal Omnipresent Spirit, of whom 


Upanishad says— 
= - अपाणिपादो जवनो atat 


TOF PT 
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ent principles of Omnipotence and Omnipresence, He 
has no physical eyes, but He sees all, no physical ears, 
but He hears all, no internal organ of thought, but He 
knows all, and is Himself Unknown. Heis the Supreme 
Spirit that pervades All. God is, therefore, viewed in 
this phase as Himself, an Embodiment of all ideas and 
principles. This is the Siumbering phase, the sense of 
the 3rd letter M, composing the monosyllable Om. 

The fourth, a hyatus, which is no matra or letter, nor 
is even uttered or spoken, but is the £rze Inefable Name, 
represents the Essential Existence, the true Atma, the 
Divine Spirit, the Invisible, Unimpressible, Undefinable, 
Unthinkable, Unknowable Being, only conscious of Self 
in Self, i.e. the Absolute and the Unconditioned, without 
a trace of the relative or the conditioned world about 
Him, All-calm, All-bliss, One and only. He should be 


known. 


We cannot better finish this interesting, though imper- 
fect and necessarily brief exposition, than in the words 


of Prashnopanishad, 5th Prashana— 


एतइ सत्यकाम परञ्चापरञ्च ब्रह्म यदोझारस्त- 
स्मादिददानेतेनैवायतनेनेकतरमन्वे ति ॥२॥ स यद्ये- 
कमातमभिध्यायीत स aaa संवेदितस्त णमेव | 
 जगत्यामभिसम्पद्यते । तछ्चो मनुष्यलोकमुपनयन्त 
सतत्र तपसा ब्रह्मचर्येण अया सम्पश्नी महिः 
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सम्पद्यते सोऽन्तरिक्षं यजर्भिरुतीयते । स सोम 3 
स सोमलोके विभूतिमनुभूय पुनरावत्त ते ॥ 8 ॥ 
य; पुनरेतन्तिमानेणवोसित्य तेनैवाच्ञरेण ut पुरुष 
सभिध्यायोत स तेजसि ga सम्पन्न: । यथा पादो. 
दरस्‌ त्वचा विनिन्मुच्यत एवं ह वे स पापना | 
fafaa कः स सामभिरुन्ञीयते ब्रह्मलोकं स एतः ५ 
स्माज्जोवघनात्परात्परं पुरिशयं पुरुषमीक्षते तदेत 
Bal भवतः ॥ ५ ॥ : 

तिस्रो मात्रा रूत्यू सत्य: प्रयुक्ता 

- भन्यो न्यसक्षा अनविप्रयुक्ताः | 
सम्यक्‌ कियास वाह्याभ्यन्तरमध्यमासु 


` सम्यक्‌ प्रयुक्तासु न कम्पते ज्ञः ॥ d 
fata यजुभि न्तरिक्षं 
स सामसियत्तत्कवरो वेदयन्त | 
 ससाङ्कारिशवा dare fea विद्वान्‌ 


न्तच्छान्तमजरमस्टृतमभ ये wis fa ॥ ७ ॥ 
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a(ter death is re-born as man, the lord of creation, and 
by virtue of his previous vfasazta, leads a life of, devotion, 
to study, of control of passions aud anger, and of search 
after truth, and thus virtuously circumstanced, experienc- 
es the pleasures of noble nature. He who contemplates 
U; the zad zzatra of Om, or God in the ‘contemplative 
phase, obtains a glimpse of the interior world of causes, 
and is, by virtue of this xasana transported to the 
spiritual world, and, after experiencing exaltation there, 
is re-born as man. But he who contemplates M, the 3rd 
‘malra of Om, ie. views God as Himself, becomes 
illuminated, and obtains Moəkska. Just as a serpent, 
relieved of its oldened skin, becomes new again, 
so is the yog? who worships the 3rd matra, relieved 
ofhis mortal coil, of his sins and earthly weaknesses, 
and free with his spiritual body to roam about throughout 
God's Universe, enjoys the glory ofthe All-pervading 
_ Omniscient Spirit, ever and evermore, To recapitulate. 
The three matras of Om, when duly contemplated and 
in their respective order, set free the devotee from the 
troubles of this world. The contemplation of the first 
matra confers upon him the most exalted state of exist” 
ence possible on this earth, that of the second fills hiat 
with the joys of the spiritual world, and the contempla- 
tion of the last matra, blesses him with moksha or 
immortality. 


PECUNIOMANIA. 


Cy 

U NDER this head, we propose to deal with the - 

"how far the pursuit of wealth isa healthy pursuit, 
Says Manu, 11, 13— j 
अर्थकामेषसक्तानां धर्म ज्ञानं विधोयते। 
घम जिज्ञांसमानानां प्रमाणं परमं fà: ॥ 
It is only those who stand aloof from the pursuit both 
of wealth and of carnal pleasures that can ever obtain a | 
knowledge of true religion. It is the duty of every one 
who aspires after this object, to determine what true 
religion is by the help of the Vedas, for a clear and perfect 
ascertainment of true religion is not attained altogether 
without the help of the Vedas. 

In the verse quoted above, Manu maintains three pro- 
positions ; firstly, the opposition of artha, or pursuit of 
wealth, to the acquisition of true religion ; secondly, the 
opposition of the pursuit of carnal pleasures to the 
acquisition of the same; and, lastly, the advisability of the 
study of the Vedas for those who would make their it 
business to investigate true religion. 

The first and second. propositions of Manu may be re- 
garded as one, for the pursuit of carnal pleasures is in the 
majority of cases, so interwoven with the pursuit of wealth 
that it is generally impossible to commaud the gratifica- 
tion of the former without a previous inordinate accumula- 

_ tion of the latter. We take, therefore, the first half of 
the verse of Manu to mean that an inordinate pursuit of 
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wealth is inconsistent with the acquisition of true know. 
ledge of religion. The second half of Manu's verse, we 
shall deal with some other time. 

Had Manu lived in the present nineteenth century— 
the cry of which from all quarters is, ‘the struggle for 
existence, or ‘the survival of the fittest,’ the demand of 
which isever something practical, either in the shape of 
money, or of goods, or of materials, ——it would have been 
very bold of him to haveasserted the proposition conveyed 
in the first line of his verse quoted above; for, the actual 
meaning of it will be that men of the present generation 
l immersed as they are in practical pursuit of wealth, are not, 
qualified for an understanding of the truthsof pure religion 
This assertion of Manu, no doubt, seems to bea very 
sweeping and insulting one. It is nevertheless true, For 
the light ofreligion only dawns on the soil of abstraction, 
Meditation, mental quiet, and contemplation. And the 
headlong pursuit of wealth, in which the present practi- 
cal world is wholly absorbed, isso very prejudicial to the 
growth of these mental conditions, that, in the interests of 
truth, religion and higher human nature, it has become 
needful for the busy, practical world to reconsider its 
Position, and at least to bestowa thought before plung- 


Ing into the active labor entailed by the regnant princi 


ples of Jealousy, Competition and Ambition. It istrue 
that, under the stimulation of these powerful incentives 
for material progress, man has become neglectful of his 
higher duties to Truth, and so very true isit that even 


and disgraceful effects of this tendency. Remarks Dr. 
Vhite, President of Cornell University.— | 


a Sh 


` “Wo nre greatly stirred, at times, as this fraud or | 
scoundrel is dragzed to light & there rise cries and inoans over 
the corruption of the times; but my friends, these frauds and 
these scoundrels are not the corruptions of the times. They 
arethe mere pustnles which the body politic throws to tha 
surface. Thank God, that there is vitality enough left 16 
throw them to the surface. ‘lhe disease is below all, infinitely 
more wi:/o-spread, : 
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“Whatis that disease ? I believe that it is first of al) indiffer- .— 
ence—indiff -reace to truth as truth; next, scepficism, by whieh 
I do not mean inability to believe this or that doyma, but | 
the scopticism which refuses to believe that there is any | 
power in tbe universe strong enough, large enoughgood, enough 
to make the thorough search for truth safe in every line of — 
investigation ; next, infidelity, hy which I do not mean want, © 
of fidelity to this or that dominant creed, but want of fidelity — 
to that which underlies a'l creeds, tne idea that the true and 
vie good are ove; and, fioal!v, materialitm, by which I ७०४ 
not mean this or that scientific theory of the universe, but 
that devotion to the mere husks and rinda of good, that strag: ४ 
gle for place and pelf, that faith in mere material comfort and — 
mealth which eats out of humaa hearts all patriotism and J 
which isthe very opposite of the Spirit that gives energy to | 
poientific achievement, * 4 


Hereis an eminent man ofscience complaining that. 
thesociety is at present pested with four fatal diseases, 
indifference, scepticism infidelity and, finally, materialis ; 
And the cause of all this is evidently the modish worship 
mighty matter and money. 


- In order that this truth may be more easily broug 


ks, and other life-draggers in the innumerable ‘fashion 
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able professions of the day, that swarm in our own country 
and whose main object, in chosing the very profession 
they hold, is the hoarding of the shining gold, soalluring to 
the jaundiced eye of the competition- sick practical man. 
It is in vain that we seek fora rational explanation of the 
existence of these harassing proressions on the ground 
of benevolence 07 of rational usefulness. But for the 
filthy lucre they bring, these professions would never have 
sprung into existence. Bees do not hum and buzy so 
thickly ona lump of sugar, as do lawyers and traders, 
physicians and contractors at the shrine of money. It 18 
literally true that money isihe God that is more worship- 
ped than the God of Nature, 


Nor is that alone, money being the pursuit of almost all ^ 
Nay, itis the topic of topics. There is tbe self-styled refor 
mer bewailing over the extreme poverty of his country, over 
the consequent misery, sin and crime that prevails. He 
is awfully pained to see that arts do not flourish in his 
country. By long and tiresome efforts, he succeeded in 
establishing an institution that might have richly improve 
ed the resources of the material prosperity of his country ; 
but his disappointment is past all description atthe fact 
that the institution is soon doomed to starvation. Thus 
meditates the reformer in his solitary moods :—our 
county is poor, because wé have no wealth, sin and 
misery prevail, because we have no wealth ; acts Annet 
flourish, because we have no wealthy ; ins tutions cannot : 
live long and succeed, because we have n 8 Rio 

i au sidesis the ambitious reform. oe 
- roblem of wealth, He employs! 
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intellect to the solution of this problem. Individual 
enterprises alone can render his country wealth ; but how 
can individual enterprises be undertaken without money? 
Perhaps, there is another solution. He would introduce 
machinery into his country, and that would yield rich 
harvest of wealth and opulence. But machinery is costly ^ 
and a poor country cannot buy it. Or, perchance, out 
reformer is a protectionist. He would not import machinery : 
or foreign improved modes of carrying on industry, but | 
would encourage and foster native manufactures. Unitor: | 
tunately for our reformer, unwise human nature is mad 
after cheapness, and competition fells, with its direful 
axe, the structure of freleciior, so carefully raised by the 
reformer. 


zH 


There is the materialistic philosopher. What a charm- 
ing thing is civilisation! In accordance with his super- 
ficial modes of philosophizing, he analyzes civilzation to 
rest upon wealth, Steamers aud locomotive engines, 
telegraphs and post office arrangements, printing presses 
and labor economizing machines would vanish into mere 
coal iron and sand—fruitless articles—without the 
mighty, labor-sustaining hand of wea!th. 

Nor is this the case with the reformer and the philoso: 
pher alone. The politician, the statesman, the newspaper- 
writer, the public lecturer, each in his turn, is hurled back 
upon the problem of wealth. And thus the world, in its 
alks and conversations, lectures and public meetings: 
e meditations and silent reflections, echoes and 
es “MONEY,” till the whole fabric of societ 
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phantoms of alike nature. 


transient activity of the so-called civilized society. Do 
deo note that at least seventy five per cent. of 
phenomena, that fiud their way to publicity 
¢ civilized world, owe their origin to the love of 
‘power, love of enjoyment (i. e. of pleasures of sense 
ought), love of honor, love of superiority, love of fame, 
‘and love of display? Why is it that the master extracts 
obedience from his servants? Why is it that men always 
= desire to move in circles of society higher than their own? 
— Why isit that so many raises and rajas would willingly 
incur or maintain useless rega? expenditure, but to win - 
— mere empty titles of Rajah or Rai Bahadur, or Sardar 
Bahadur? Impelled by imperious love of power or love 
- of superiority, love of honor or love of display or loye 
of enjoyment! And where is the mighty engine to 
manufacture means for the gratification of these basely 
_ inordinate, selfish loves? It is MONEY. 


Again, go into the lower strata of society, (by 


"begins to reverberate, and the atmosphereis filled wit h 


Reader, carefully observe the ephemeral bustle and. 
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Where would you find the men, who through benevolence 
of nature would restrict the operation Of vengeance or 
anger? Inithe civilised society, hardly ‘any ! Perhaps 
the poverty-stricken, misery-laden wretch, who has not 
the meaus to practice the dictatesof hismebellious nature, 
but has only the misfortune to be subiect to disappoint- 
ment and melancholy, may be found, here or there, 
dragging his life with impatience and restless nightmare, 
O, if he had the power to wreak his vengeance, upon 
oppressing civilized society! Does not all this, again, 
appeal to the potency of mighty MONEY ? 3 
Imitations the grand principle upon which society 
is at present constructed. Imitation is the fulcrum upon 
which hinges.the mighty lever of society. Not to speak 
of custom, fashion, dint of beaten groove, fear of idiosyn- 
crasy, ‘all of which spring in one way or other from the : 
‘parental principle, 1721/a2/07,— even in matters of religious; J 
belief, or in the department of opinions, ninety per cent; ५ 
ofthe inhabitants" of the world are swayed by the ins 
fluence of the same all-pervading principle, imitation. 
Speaking of the same ape-like faoulty of Imitation, J- S 
Mill says— È 
_ ‘In our times from the highest class of society dow 
‘to the lowest, every.one lives as under the eyelol a 
‘hostile and dreaded censorship. Not only in whatcon 
‘cerns others, but in what concerns enly themselves; 
the individual or the family do not ask themselves 


uet 


he 
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‘my position? What is usually done by persons of 

‘my station and pecuniary: circumstances? or (worse 
*still) what is usually done by persons of a station, 

‘and circumstances superior to mine? I do not meam 
‘that they choose what is customary in preference to 
‘what suits their own inclination. It does not occur 

*to them to have any inclination, except for what is 
‘customary. Thus the mind itself is bowed to the 
yoke » evenin what people do for pleasure, conformity 
“isthe first thing thought of; they like in crowds, 
"they exercise choice only among things commonly 
‘done: peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of conduct, are 
‘shunned equally with crimes: until by dint of not follow: 

‘ing their own nature, they have no nature to follow; their 
‘humancapacities are withered & starved: they become ^ 
* incapable of any stroug wisbesor native pleasures, and 

‘are generally without either opinions or feelings of 
*home growth, or properly their own. Now is this, or 

‘js it not, the desirable condition of human nature?’ 
Such, then, is the power of imitation. Whocan resist 
its imperative influence? Can one see the busy, practi- 
eal world,--lawyers, physicians, engineers, contractors 
and all--running mad after the pursuit of MONEY ; 
can one hear philosophers, politicians and patriots, all 
with one cry extolling the efficacy of glittering GOLD; 
can one see the enthusiastic admirer of a con- 
fessing the Omnipoteace of the PECUNIARY deity ; 
can one observe the aristocratic hunters after ease 
the ambitious suitor of power, dis: 
ring libations at the shrine. of- 
“one mark anger, revenge, envy, 


pleasure and comfort, 
tinction or title, offe 


MAMMON; or, can 
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rivalry and jealousy, all supplicating PLUTUS, to bestow 
them meansof their gratification ; can one see all this, 
and yet not swear fealty to the soverign power, GOLD? 


: By dint ofimitation or example, man is pushed from | 
right to left to seek MONEY. Society is a whirlpool, - 
wherein are caught all swimmers on the current of lifer 
then tossed with violence hither and thither, now hurled - 
this way, and then, the other,—till man is no better | 
than a “money-making machine.’ eR 

Is not this state of society deplorable? 


See, what a wreck of nobler feelings, this Jove of money 
.makes. Duty clasheswith interest. Evils are shielded 
under the suppressing power of Mammon. The dictates 
of higher human nature are cruelly set aside and trampl- 
ed under feet ? Physicians, instead of disseminating the 
knowledge of physiology, and making the laws of health 
public, disguise even simple diseases and medicines under | 3 
the garb of foreign names, & the modes of their prepara. 
tion, under the mysterious symbolism of prescriptions; 
Instead of the numerous host of physicians, now existing 
in the country, wisely administering to the destruction of - 
disease and blooming of cheerful health, their earnest | 
Prayer, every day, is, that men erdowed with purse and 
"power to pay, should fall sick oftener, and suffer mor? ^ 
frequently. Lawyers, instead of breeding feelings of 3 
peaceful friendship and encouraging reconciliation, en- 
courage feud and strife, and fan the flames of haugh 
or revengeful animosity. Tradesmen, instead o 
tering to the wants and needs of the people, an 
h justice the law of demandand supply, g id 


` 
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all they can, and give as little, keep their trade recipes, 
secret or patented, and delude the ignorant consumers 
with adulterated materials, Even the preacher or the 
clergyman, whose business it should be to bestow con- 
Solations of simple truth and morality, and to shed the 
‘sacred blessings of religious piety and spiritual light. 
revels in the grand money-making scheme of winding 
up his lengthy, gloomy, affected hypocrisy-infected 
sermons with a mysterious nonsense, which he himselt 
does not and cannot understand. 


Itis not thus atone that urged by the society-born 
"instinct of hoarding money, the physician and the clergy- 
man, all alike, are led to the perversiOn of their duty 
and avocation. More serious still are other evils into 
whichthe society is plunged, but for the possession of 
wealth. There is the rich wine-dealer, or the opulen, 
tobacco or opium-seller, suffered to live and flourish by 
his trade in society, and no one ever casts a look of des- 
approvalathim, simply because he is rich. There are 
thousands of poor innocent people charged with crimes 
they never committed, and are punished ; but the wealthy 
culprits,’ armed with bribe or corruption, influence or 
intercession, escape with impunity. In spite of the in- 
Spiration of the poet and the philosopher to the effect 
that all mankind are kin, in spite ofthe weak whisperings 
of pure religion that all are children of one common 
Father, is the*wealthy class fostering inequality by its 
constant aggressions, oppressions, iniquities and tyrannies 
inflicted upon the weak and the poor. Under the stron, 
infatuation of money, even the graduating student forsake | 
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nis Sey PAUSE if he has any, and although 
fully confident of his intrinsic unfitness for the profession 
he BUCS) he rushes into medicine, law, engineering 
and service, aud floods the world with the conséquences 
of his iniquitous calling. And the newspaper writer, 
who is never ashamed of calling himself the leader ad 
public opinion, without a pang, delivers up his cdnseience, 
and feeds the vanity of the party that supports" him. 
Read the degenerate newspaper literature—for ‘news 
paper literature is seldom reforming, regenerating or 3 
elevating—and you will see, how little is devoted to 


' and truth, and how much to party-feeling, sentimental- 
ism, race-prejudice, selfish bias, and wilful misrepresen- 

s tation, All benevolence and disinterestedness is affected 
jor mere show and ceremonialism, and in truth and 

in heart, exchanged for base selfishness and combatant 


sectarianisin. It this humanity ? 


‘rhe conclusion that irresistibly flows from the above 
Considerations is that the ‘love of money’ is now-a-days a 
disease, a form of insanity. Modern science of pathology 
‘would be imperfect and incomplete without a record of 
this discovery of the widest-prevalent disease, that at 
present infects society and saps the very foundatiou ol 
morality and religious feeling. 

^ — This disease isto be styled “ PECUNIOMANIA" 
for, likeallother forms of insanity, it produces destruction — 

gf mental equilibrium and generates incoherency © 

: ‘thought seit communicates an irrevocable bias in o 
"direction, withdrawing the human mind from all oth 
a 


channels of activity and exercise; and, lastly, it creates 
an over-excited condition of the whole system, incompati- 
ble with moderation, or normal excercise of functions. 
Like many contagious diseases, cholera and the like, it 
Spreads its germs of destruction most profusely, and 
most widely, andis easily caught by the susceptibfe or. ' 
ganisation of man. And like hereditary diseases, this 
is also easily transmitted from father to son from brother 
to brother, and from companion to friend. Hence, 


IPecuniomania isa disease of the type of Insanity, very cons 
१८४०८३ transmissible by hereditation, incurable or hardly 
curable, of the most virulent type. 


In order that the appreciating reader may have no 
‘difficulty in diagnosing the disease, we give below its i 
most remarkable symptoms. Itssymptoms are :—unsati- 
able thirst, or ambition; always hungry stomach ; a 
-phlegmatic (filled with indifference) & splenetic (peevish) 
‘temperament ; extreme sensitiveness and irritability ; 
‘strong -heart-burn of animal and inhuman passions; 
restlessness, anxiety & sleeplessness; fits of pride, power 
and feverishness ; paralysis of moral and spiritual faculties, 
insensibility to impressions ultra-sensual or not physical; 
extreme proneness to over-feeding, over-clothing, in- 
dolence, luxury and comfort; an assumed air of superficial 
independence; personal wcakness and mE | 


And now, we will ask the anxious reader, whether 
inthe name of truth, justice and goodness, a disease that. 
renders man insane,—a disease that sneers at all meta- 
Physics, looks down upon all thoughtful reflection, or 
Philosophy, and discards all theology as Speculative uns 
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practical, and absurd ;—a disease that stigmatizes all efforts 
tyennoble & elevate mankind morally, rationally & spiris A 
tually'as Z/eoretica/,—a disease that pronounces self-know | 
ledge as impossible—a disease that brings morality down | 
tothe level of expediency,—a disease that, instead of the 
worship of God of Nature, sets up a worst & most wretch) 
ed form of idolatry, the worship of copper, silver and 
§old—a disease that denies to man the possession ‘of any 
nature other than the one capable of eating, drink ag. and } 
merry-making : we again ask, whether such a disease 
Should not be at once uprooted, destroyed, and burnt 
never to grow again? For, so long as this disease © 
exists, there shall be no morality, no religion, no truth, no © 
philosophy E 


The law of the influx of religious ideas is sound mind 
disinterested truthful temperament, composed & tranquil 
attitude ; powerfully persevering intellect and concentrat: 
fd meditation. And it isthe foundation of these very 
Conditions that the headlong pursuit of money under 
? mines. The anxiety and pride, which the posses 
- ions of money invariably brings, rob the mind ot its com. 

posure ; and the complicated relations and interests which 
the possession of power (wealth is power) always enge 
ders, even takes away the iota of disinterestedness or j 
truthfulness that may have been left ; till, restless throug! 
anxiety, turbulent through pride, and biassed throu 
interest, man loses both the power of concentration an 
(f clear thought. 


" surroundings and circumstances, but a master. And yet 
there is nothing that does more violence to the growth 
and existence of this blissful condition in man than the 

possession of wealth. A man proud of wealth is invariably 

aslave of his wealth. A stout healthy man is always in 
enjoyment of his health. He feels self-conscious of his 
power, and is legitimately proud of the independence he 
feels inthe exercise of his power. He exerts his loco. 
moti¥e-apparatus, whenever he desires change of place 

Or scenery ; he takes to physical exercise whenever he 

desires restoration of strength and vigour; he goes ona 

walk to breathe the free air of heavens or to enjoy the 

Scenery of nature whenever he desires refreshment; he 

entertains elevated thoughts and plunges into meditation, 

whenever he desires to feel as a zru man, a human spirit ; 


| and he rouses the dormant conservative forces of his self- 


healing nature, whenever disease or extremes of heat 
and cold attack him. In short, he is amply provided, in 
himself, with whatsoever he needs. But the rich man is 
altogether dependent on the tinsel of matter—conveyance 
by muscular action ; plethoric fulness, borrowed from the 
activity of drugs, or the ministrations of attending phy- 
‘Sicians, instead of inborn healthy glow; rich viands but 
impaired digestion which strongly needs the stimulation: 
of the liquor to perform its function, instead of simple | 

dit and healthy stomach; dead photographs, an mute 


the scenery of nature; entire dependence upo 
ing power of fanthas, and the warmin p 


l- 


Protraits hanging by the walls of his rooms, insi ead of — 


of wines, instead of natural endurance. Is this the in: 
dependence which a human being should feel? 


It is not to this extent alone that the effects of this tend: 
ency have extended. Modern civilisation,—a phenomenon, 
mainly due to the chameleon-like properties of wealth— ७ 
is brimful of the illustrious consequences of this tendency, « * 
The ancient world produced barbarians and savages ; a 
because, they were gigantic specimens of human nature, | 
living almost naked in caves or mere huts built just for ac 
temporary protection from wind and rain: because, their 
wants being few, their arts were simple and not numer: 
ous: because, possessed of wowerful memories, their 
knowledge was all they learned by rote, andtheir reference 

books or library, the infallible record on the tablet of © 
their memory ; because, possessed of a clear head, their 
illustrations were so simple and common that their reasons 
ing must appear as shallows because, being penetrative, J 
they reasoned by analogy, and therefore they knew odser- 
vation only. In short, they were men quite different from 
what the modern world produces. The modern world 
produces civilized men who are ‘starved specimens 
- "human nature’; their architecture is grand and 
permanant; their arts are complex and more numer 
"their memories are for reference, aud more faithles: 
their libraries are unportable and more cumberso 
ir ilustrations are heavy and unique because th 


easoning is 1 


ducti ve, their test 
lo ic H c ^ - -s 
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Such, tken, is the widespread influence of wealth no 
civilisation, both oral and intellectual. 


1f, then, the possession of wealth, be fraught with so 
many evil tendencies and dangerous consequences, let 
it not be imagined that what is commonly regarded as 
its. reverse, i. e poverty is less so. For, to quote a 
Sanscrit line— 


aqfaa: कि न करोति पापस. ॥ 


‘There isno sin or crime that is unknown to poverty: 
By poverty we do not mean the absence of that hard 
heavy metal, otherwise known as gold, (for how can dead 
substances like copper, silver and gold, affect the physic- 
al, mental and moral prosperity of the /iving soul;) but 
by poverty, we mean the poverty of mind. Where 
the absence of metal is the only thing to be complained 
of, industry of muscle and thoughtful ingeniousness of 
the brain can, with mnch greater advantage, be substi- 
tuted for it, But how and whence is to be supplied that 
deficiency in the true substance of the mind, in the 
mental and moral stock, which alone is the foundation of 
allindustry, genius, honesty and enjoyment alike? The 
error of the world consists in thinking the gross material 
objects of the world to be of any value, in regarding the 
abundance of such materials aS an emblem of wealth- 
True wealth is the riches of the soul, repletion of the 
mind with its fourfold endowments, the endowment of 
health, the endowment of will and muscular power, the 
endowment of intellectual faculties, and the endowment 


_ possessed of a due share of these mental gifts discard 


of moral and emotional stock. Let every one who is 
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with contempt, the little hard indigestible shining bits 
of metal, known as coinage, for there is no liberty 
genuine independence and dignity outside the exerc 
of these moral faculties of the mind. Mind is ever 
where the regnant principle. The furious lion, the . 
gigantic elephant, the ferociows tiger, the howling wolf, J 
the Z/cod-/Airsty hound, have been cowed down by the — 
subduing power of thesuperior mind of man. Théwild 
beasts of the forests have been tamed andrendered docile 
The solid rocks have been compelled to part with thei 
quarry thedepths of the earth have been forced to yield | 
up their locked-in treasures, the mighty rivers have been 3 
made to change their course, the cataracts to give up | 
their impetuous force to the whirling machinery, the” 
water and fire have been driven to drag thousands ù 
tons of loads every moment, at the tremendous rate of 40 
or 50 miles an hour, and even the electricity ot the heavens 
> has been imprisoned by pointed conductors: all this, 
under the guidanceand control of the superior mind, Nor 
has the material universe, or the animal kingdom alones 
been thus yanquished by the power of the mind. Eve 
arbitary royalty, powerful oligarchy, the aristocracy 


thrown down and surrendered by the democracy 
“reason, ‘the monarchy of mind,’ ‘the republic of i 
llect/ And further the pride of aged pedantry, hoa 
th age, has cast off its self-assumed importance, and 
lessons at the feet of sz/error, though young mi 
he industrious dexterity, and skillful inge 

the swaying omnipotence ofz 
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“Jt should, then, be clearly borne in mind that the rich- 
: ness of mind, is the true richness. Itis the undecayabie 
wealth that deserves the greatest respect and highest 


reverence. Physical, material wealth, should be the 


Jowest thing in our estimation. Says Manu— 
वित्त aq वेयः कर्म विद्या भवृति पंचमो । 
एतानि मान्यस्थानाति गरीयो यद्यदुत्तरं ॥ 


“Wealth, nobility of blood, age, professional skill or 
honest industry and knowledge (the wealth of mind ), 
these are the five things to be respected, the one following 
more than the one preceding it.” This truth has been 
. amply illustrated in the remarks made above, concerning 
"the superiority of the mind. The conclusion to be 
T cherished is that the possession of mental riches is the 
"vest possession, and that she pursuit of these (as con- 
tradistinguished from the pursuit of wealth), 75 the pursuit 
that is becoming of the nobility of human nature. Mind is 
tne true source of power, ideas (or knowledge) are the 
true wealth, before which all else crumbles to dust, ta 
rise no more. Says the Upanishat— 


mana विन्दते वीये विद्यसा fared Spam. ॥ 


True power comes from the spirit, and immortality from 
| the possession of ideas. 


— 
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आत्माधिकारः 


भ्रा्मत्वाभिसम्वन्धादातमा, तस्य सीच्सतदप्रत्चले 
सति करणं: शब्दाय पलब्धानु मिते; शओत्राद्‌ भिः समः 
fuma: कियते, वास्यादोनामिव करणानां कढ प्रः : | 
योजप्रव्दशनात , शब्दादिष ufaui चः प्रसाधको $ 
$नुभोयते, न शरीरेन्द्रिय मनसां चेतन्यसंज्ञत्वात_। E 
न शरोरस्य चैतन्य, घटादिवड्ग,तकाथ्यत्‌वान्म,ते 
qama, नेन्द्रियाणां करणत्वाटुपहतेष विषया- © 
साब्निध्यं चानस्मृतिदशनात, नापि मनसः करणा- | 
auaa य॒गपदालोचनानुस्मृतिप्रसङ्घात. खयं | 
करणभावाच्च, पारिशेष्यादात्माकाय्यत्वो्च तनात्माः | 
समधिगम्यते । शरोरसमवायिनीभ्यां च दिताहित- | 
प्राप्तिपरिदारयोग्याभ्यां प्रहृत्तिनिवृत्तिभ्यां रथकम्म यू 
सारथिवत्प्रयत्‌वा निग्रस्याधिष्ठातानुमोयते | प्रणा 
fefum mu शरोरपरिग्य होते वायौ विकुतकम्मंदश 
' नाड्भस्तरध्सापयितेव, AANA ष ऋम्मणा नियत 4 


d 
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Jaa AARTI Wa mU ग्टहकोणष पेलकप रण 


इव दारकः,नयनविषयालोचनान्तरं रघतानुस्पुतिप्रकु- 
qu रसनविकियादर्शनादनेकगवाच्षांतगतपु क्षकवदु 

भयटशी किटको विज्ञायते बुबिसुखदुःखेच्छां ष. 
ययते ख qq wa मोयते। ते च न शोरेन्ट्रियगुणा 

कस्मा दच करेणेक्यवाक्यताभावात्रदेशवृत्तित्तादयाव- 
टव्यभावित्वाद्दाह्म न्द्रियापूत्यचत्वा्च तथाइथन्द्‌ न 
एधिव्यादिशव्द्व्यतिरेकाद्ति। तस्य गुणा ब Rag- 
दःख च्छा हे पय घर्मा धर्मसंस्का रसं ख्या परिसाण पथ 
ह्वासंयोगविभागाः | आत्मलिङ्काधिकारे बुद्यादय; 
quare: सिद्धा BAIA raa er TT UTA कार- 
णत्ववचनात., संस्कारः स्मृत्य,त्पत्तो कारणत्ववचनात , 
व्यवस्थावचनात सङ्ग्रा, Uum Wd एव, तथाचातूस 
fq वचनात्परममइत्परिमाणस., सच्िकर्षजत्वात्स 


खादीनां संयोगस्तदिनाशकत्वादिभाग इति ॥ 
॥ पृशस्तपादभाष्य अत्‌माधिकरणस ॥ 


EVIDENCES or Tas HUMAN SPIRIT J 


H OW painful is ignorance. Patanjali says that ignorance 
is the only soil where evils can grow & germinate,” | 
Anésoitis. Alltheevilof this world is the resuit 1 
misdirection of natzral forces, ulti mately traceable to ignor- 
ance. Nowhere is ignorance however so baneful as 
when it appertains to the ignorance of one’s own self. 
Under the stunning effect of ignorance people imagine 


the so-called theologies of the world, no less than the 
materialistic objectjve externalism of the day, are busy © 
+ in propagating scepticism, and even dowwnright nihilism, 
on the subject. Asamatter of fact, more is due in this 
direction to the pious teachings of the so-called religi- 
ous world than to the sincere and logically-arrived con- 
victions of philosophers and scientific men. The concl 
sions arrived at bysincere investigators & unprejudice 


and fluctuating. They terminate in the confession ofa 
mystery, or of some indefinite relation between min 
and body. But our wise theologians ofall religions 
further. Their assertions are postive, dogmatic, a 
_ eaveno room for doubt. The pious missionary, who 
ieves in the perfected political religion of the westel 
world, i.e. popular Christianity refined, returns this U 
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dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul. And 
Mahomet's doctrine of Nafakht Fih, as given in theQoran, 
js but a reiteration of the same, an echo of the diblical 
account in every sense. ZAzs is the grand problem of 
life and death solved by the Mohomedan and Christian 
worlds alike ; and ¢hws is the human spirit declared to be 
amerebreath. Faithful to the instincts of his atherstic 
Christian land, poet-laureate Tennyson thus puts the 
answer in the mouth of personified Nature:— 


“Thou makest thine appeal to me: 

I bring to life, I bring to death : 

The spirit does but mean the breath: 
I know no more.” $ 


Notonly is the human spirit, then, deprived of his 


proper functions and powers, but even scared out of 
existence. Apart from the absurdity of the supposition, 
for the Great Eternal Being must have become almost 
tired—so as to requi ʻe almost rest on every (१) seventh 
day of so constantly wlowing out of his exhausting lungs 
breaths of vital fire, to keep alive so many millions of 
millions of living beings,—living upon the innumerable 
worlds inhabiting the infinite space, the doctrine is in 
itselfhighly pernicious and misleading. For, whatcan 
be more pernicious than this, that a human being should 
be declared to be a void, a phantom, a breath, and no 
more. 
टक कळ ककि ee PS PUE. err लीक 
+ Genesis, II. 7. 
: 1 In Memoriam, LV1, 2, 


‘ 
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Once admit that the human spirit is mot a substa 
‘or an entity, as real as palpable matter, (nay it is more 
real); once admit, like Bauddhas, that human life is bu 
an evanescent spark, passing off lixe a transient meteor 
in the sky ; or, like Christians, that it is a mere breath; 7 
or like modern subjective evolutionis ts. that ‘spirit’ is 
only a conception inherited by the civilized races from 
their savage progenitors, who formed it, misled by th 
delusive phenomena of dreams, wherein a savage is r 
presented to dream a friend coming and talking to him), 
whereas on awakening, he finds that the friend is no: 
where, thus giving to the savage anotion, that every huma 
being must have got a corresponding invisible secon 

self, that appears in dreams, but is not tangible; once) 
admit the airy nothingness of the human spirit, and down) i 
goes with it the whole fabric of all religion and moras 
lity. Can supernatural Christianity, with its gratis Scheme J 
Gf salvation, be based upon this sand:foundation of 
spirit-notion? © vain Christian! wipe off your theology 
and your scheme of salvation, for there is no human 
spirit to besaved. That which you would save, is bul 
a phantom, a mere breath. It is no substantia lity: 
ye Mahomedans! get rid of your doctrine of prop! 
interposition, for interposiition will only save a phantom, 
that has already disappeared, or would perhaps be 


T pf nothing by the fi 
| sprang into existence out of nothing will fali back nto the 


chaos, out of which it sprang, and be resolved into 
nothing ! 

This superstition, or misimpression of the non-entity . 
of spirit, is not confined to the primary strata of religion. 
alone. It has begun to permeate through the civilized 
world, till it has reached the margin of ‘scientific specu’ 
lation." BET 

‘The mechanical theory of the universe undertakes not 
only to account for all physical phenomena by describ- 
ing them as variances in thestructure or configuration 
of material systems, but strives even to apprehend all 
vital and physiological phenomena by reducing them to 
the elements of mass and motion. Thus Wundt, speaking 
of physiology, says, “The view that has now become 
dominant (in physiology}, and is ordinarily designated as- 
the mechanicalor physical view, has its origin in the 


(28%) 
at of the Deity, understand that what 
| 
| 


causal conception long prevalent in the kindred depart, 
ments of natural science, which regards nature as a single 
chain of causes and effects wherein ttre ultimate laws of 
causal action are the laws ofmechanics, Physiology 
thus appears asa branch of applied physics, its problem 
being a reduction of. vital phenomena to general 
physical laws, and thus ultimately to the fundamental 
laws of Mechanics.” Again, says Professor Haeckel 
in clearer terms, “The generar thecry of evolution 
a assumes that in nature there is उ great 
“unital, continuous and everlasting process of development, 

hat all natural phenomena, without exception, from: 
motion of the celestial bodies and the fall of the rolling 
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stone upto the growth of the plant and the : of 
man, are subject to the same great law of causation—that 
they are ultimately to be reduced to atomic mechanics.” 
Not this alone, but Haeckel further declares that this 
theory *is the only scientific theory which affords a 
rational explanation of the universe, and satisfies the 
craving of the inteilect for causal connections, inasmuch 
as it links all the phenomena of nature as parts of a 
great unital process of development and as a-series of 
mechanical causes and effects." f Working under the 
charms of this mechanical theory of the universe, Dr. 
Buchner, in his “Matter and Force” denies even existence 
to psychology or subjective philosophy. Many regard 
matter and its chemical workings as sufficient to account 
for all force and all mind. The notion of personality, 
immortality or independence of matter are again dis- 
carded by some as superstitious and absurd. Thus it is 
with philosophers and scientific men, who live from diy 
to night in dread of utter annihilation. 
Notwithstanding the fact that such materialism has 
long prevailed and even now prevails in the strongholds 
of Science and Religion in Western countries, it is re- 
markable to note that there have been from time to time 
men who have fearlessly explored the regions of nature 
and made attempts at understanding and stating tlie 
bare truth. 
Deep researches in physiology have revealed the facts 
that the human. organisation is endowed with a self- 
conservative enery. And physicians and medical men in 
COIISHem E 9: 


7] 


T Stalin's Concepts of Modern Physics, pp. 19—20; 
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different ages have come to the conclusion, on the basis: 


their medical experience with the sick and tke diseas- 
ed, that there isin the human organisation a self-healing 
power which goes to restore the sick & throw off disease, 
and that medicines are only aids to this healing power. 
Thus, Von Helment was obliged to recognise a principle 
which he called“ Archeus, " and regarded it as indepen- 
dent of inert and passive matter—-a principle that presid- 
ed‘over all diseases and inspired the proper medicines 
with Vitality enough to heal or to restore. The same 
principle was called by Stahl “anima,” and was regarded 
as supplying losses and repairing injuries, besides over- 
coming diseases. The same principle was called by 
Whytt, “the sentient principle,” It was differently styled 
by Dr. Cullen, who called it the vis medicatrix naturae" ७ 
by Dr. Brown, who called it the Caloric ; by Dr. Darwin» 
whonemed it “Sensortal energy ;" by Rush, who called it 
"occult cause" ; by Brousais, who called it “vital chemisiry"; 
and by Hooper, who calls it the “vital principle.” Living 
power, Conservative force, Economy of human nature 
and Powers of life, these & many such others have been 
the names by which the same principle has been called: 


Whereas physicians and medical men have proceeded 


on theone side to approach the belief in a vital principle J 


theoretic speculation on biology has advanced far en- 
ough to probe the question of the genesis of life. And 
honest investigators and sincere writers have been com- 
pelled to recognize that “life, however, may also be con- 
sidered asa cause, since amongst the phenomena presented 
by all living beings, there are some which cannot be re- 
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ferred to the action of known physical: or ] laws, 
and which therefore temporarily, at any rate, we must 
term “vital.” 

It has also been maintained that there isa plastic 
carbon-compound, called protoplasm, composed of four 
inseparable elements—Carbon, Oxygen, Hydrogen, an 
Nitrogen,—which is the physical basis of life, and con: 
sequently very often the doctrineof organisation-genesis, 
of life has been urged. But todojustice to this physical 
basis of life, it must be remarked that although the Ppre-. 
sence ofthese four elements apparently fixes it as a phy- 
sical basis, yet, that it possesses always a definite com- 
position, is very much doubted. “It has mot yet been 
shown that theliving matter which wedesignate by the 
convenient term of ‘protop!asm” has universally and in 
all cases a constant and undeviating chemical composi- 
tion ; and indeed there is reason to believe that this is 
not the case.” T Furthermore, in consideration of the 
vital phenomena presented by the lowest animals, scienti 
fic authorities have been obliged to confess that or ganisa- 
tion is not an intrinsic and indispensable condition of 
vital phenomena. Speaking of Amoeba, remarks Professor 
Nicholson, “This animalcule whicn is structurally little 
more thana mobile lump of semi-fiuid protoplasm, digests 
as perfectly—as far as the result to itself is concerned— 
as doesthe most highly organized animal with the most 
complex digestive apparatus. It takes food into its in 
terior, it digests without the presence of a single organ 


कह Manual ef Zoology. 6th Waitin, * Nicholson's Manual ef Zoology, 6th Edition, page 7. 
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for the purpase ; and, still more, it possesses that inexplic. 
able selective power by which itassimilates out of food such 
constituents as it needs, whilst it rejects the remainder, In 
the presentstate of our knowledge, therefore, wemust con- 
cludethat even in the processof digestion, as exhibited in 
the Amoeba, there is something that is not merely physi- 
calor chemical. Similarly any organism, when just dead , 
consists of the same protoplasm as before, in the same 
torm, and with the same arrangements ; but it has most 
unquestionably lost a thing by which all its properties 
and actions were modified, and some of them were pro- 
duced. What that something is, we do not know, and 
perhaps never shall know; and it is possible, though 
highly imporbable, that future discoveries may demons- 
trate that it is merely a subtle modification of some 
physical force...» lt appears, namely, in the 
highest degree probable that every vital action has in i, 


something which is not merely physical and chemical, — 


but which is conditioned by an unknown force, higher in 
its nature and distinct in kind as compared with all other 
forces. The presence of this vital “force” may be recogniz- 
ed even in the simplest phenomena of nutrition; and no 
| attempt even has hitherto been made to explain the 

_ phenomena of reproduction hy the working of any known 
physical or chemical force.’ 


Speaking of the same, Professor Huxley remarks :— 
‘Tt seems difficult to imagine a state of organisation lower 


> 
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kingdom which more admirably illustrates a very | 
founded doctrine, and one which was often advocated by 
John Hunter, that life is the cause and not the consequ- 
ence of organisation, for in these lowest forms of anima] 
life, there is absolutely nothing worthy of the name of 
organisation to be discovered by the microscopist, though 
' assisted by the beautiful instruments that are now con- 
structed. In the substance of many of these creatures, 
nothing isto be discovered but a mass of jelly, which 
might be represented by a little particle of thin glue, 
Not that it corresponds with the latter in composition, 
butit has that texture and sort of aspect; it is struc- 
tureless and organless and without definitely formed 
parts. Nevertheless, it possesses all the essential pro- 
perties and characters of vitality; it is produced froma 
body likeitself, it is capable of assimilating nourishment 
and of exerting movements. Nay, more, it can produce 
a shell; astructure in many cases, of extraordinary com- 
plexity and most singular beauty. 


“That this particle of jelly is capable of guiding physial 
forces, in such a manner as t5 give rise to those exquisite 
and almost mathematically arranged structures—being 
itself structureless and without permanent distinction or 
eparation of parts—is, to my mind, a fact of the profound- 
est significance." 9 

The irresistible conclusion to which the above leads 
and which Haeckel also holds, is that the forms, of their 
^ ———————— 


> An introduction to the cinssifications of animals by 
Thomaa- Henry. Huxley L.L.D.F.R.S. London, 1869, 
Page 10 -11. : ‘ 
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"organisms and of their organs result entirely from their 
E life." It is clear, then, that by whatsoever name it may be 
called, ४८, vital principle, organising principle, occult cause, 
sensorial energy, vis medicatrix nature, anima, or So many 
other names, modern scientific world has come face to 
(56 with a dynamic physiological reality which they eall . 
life, Itis no more a mere phantom, or a mere product 
Jforganisation. It is rather a subtle, refined, invisible 
dynamic substance, a reality that builds up the organisa. 
tion, causes growth, vitality, and motion, repairs injuries, 
makesup losses, feeds, feels, is sentient, originates actions, 
resists, overcomes and cures disease. This is the irresis- 
tible conclusion to which physiological researches have 
Jed sincere investigators and philosophers in western 
countries. Thus itis that they have been compelled to 
admit a reality, (call it material if it will please youy, 


yet, a reality, which the ancient philosophers of the east 


styled Atma. 
5 If we have purposely avoided mentioning ancient eas- 4 
tern authorities on the subject, it is for the plain reason 
‘that India of the present day derives its intellectual | 
"activity, faith, belief and conviction mainly from civilized 
occidental England, Had we, in the very beginning, | 
eulied evidence from ancient Sanskrit authors just to 
prove even these very positions literally, there is no 7 
that these remarks would have been unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced as superstitious, whimsical, unscientific and old- 
grown; although, even after the best evidence from 
western authors on the subject has been collected, there 
is not to be found that systematic, exhaustive enumerae 


EE 
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Wot of evidence whic 


his the characteristic ड a settled 
“or decided opinion. i 


To come, however, to the proper subject, “Evidences 
of the human spirit from the standpoint of Vaiskeshike 
philosophy," As already pointed out, the ancien si ins 
ophers of Aryavarta styled this vital principie Akna it 
is to be remembered' that Azza is one of the nine dr any 
ofthe Vaiskzshita philosophers A dranya, in Vaisheshike 
philosophy, is something in which attributes and actions 
anhere,*? or whatin English philosophy would be'called 
a substance, or better still, a swvdstra/um oc a nomenon, 
It is clear, then, that Aime is a reality, one of the nine 
noumena of the universe, a substance in which attributes 
and actions inhere 


Let us, therefore, divest ourselves of our previous 
notions concerning the human spirit, so that we may the 
better understand its nature, according to this philosophy: 
English metaphysicians having generally regarded the 
human spiritas an immaterial nothing something, have? | 
‘been unab!e to offer any explanation as to how the mind 9 
knows the externa) universe and acts on it, E 
the humaa mind as they did, as altogether immaterial, 
i.e. as divested of all the properties of matter, even of s 
the substantiality and extension or space-occupation of 
matter, they found their intellects compelled to halt 
when the problem of the cognition of the external world 


“क्यायुणवत्‌ ससवायिकारष सिति ट्र्व्यलचणम्‌। c 
Vaisheshika Sutra I, i. 15, x 


3 | presented to them. In vain, did’ they attempt te 
solve the problem by referring cognitions to z7pressions 
of external matter, or to correspondences produced by the 


Divine energy; for the problem still remained the Same, 


A soit, plastic melting bar of wax is taken, spread 
urona.surface, and a hard, rigid solid, carved design 
imprinted upon it. The wax easily takes the design upon 
it, Thisis the impression on the wax Ft wassimilarly urged 
that external objects which are material, cannot be pre- 
ceived by the altogether immaterial spirit directiy, for 
we cannot conceive of any action between things that 
have no properties in common, for instance, such as 
mind and matter—ntind, which is almost altogether ideal, 
invisible, impalpable, phantom-like airy nothing ; and 
matter, which is independently existing, external real, 
visible, tangible, and perceptible, It was therefore as- 
serted that what takes place inthe perception of things 
8 this, .The sensorium first takes the impression of 
| things external, and it is this impression 10 thesensoriuuür 
“which is ultimately preceived by the spirit. But this 
does not solve the problem. For, if the sensorium takes 
the:impression of objects external, however. soft, plastic 
Land liquidous the seusortum may be, it must, be yet 
| materia: for, no matter what the substance may be, 
asteria] substance can only leave impressions on a mate. 
tial something. The sensorium therefore, must be it self 
tevial, if it can be impressed by external matter at all. 
hen, the sensorium itself be material, as we are com 


d to believe itis, the problem bas not been solved 


T 
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for, the difficulty still remains as to how b altogether 
immaterial mind can perceive the material and there(ore 
external impressions on the sensorium. 


$ 


Some philosophers have maintained that Divine inter 
position is the only means of getting rid of this difficulty, 
They, therefore, theorize that the Divine Being, the 
Spirit of God, through omnipotence, works out the 
material phenomena of nature in the physical external 
world on one hand, and corresponding internal mental 
changes directly in the world of mind, on the other; that 
thus, we are every moment conscious, not of matter and 
‘material phenomena, but of corresponding mental phen: 
omena, existing independently by the di rect workingof 
the Divine Will. Itis needlessto say that this theory, | 
instead of explaining the cognition of the external world! 

- cuts short the Gordian knot by utterly denying the very 
‘existence of any such cognition at all. It not only robs | 
us of our cognition, but robs us of the very external 
world itself, for if we be not conscious of the external 
world, but of mental changes only, say, correspondingly J 
worked out by Divine interposition, what proof hayewe 
that any such external world exists? 

This difficulty of explaining the cognition of the 
nal world becomes augmented still further, when Wey 


come to consider the parallel and correlate question ol | 
‘the action of the human spirit upon matter. Here, may 

lie a heavy mass of iron, say, 20 seirs in weight: At tlie 1 
command of the spirit, the arm rises, and the weight is 

5 lifted up. Here is another mystery to be explained 
How can the “altogether immaterial spirit Ji Hs 
= the altogether material and external weight of tweety, 


i 
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eirs ? Replies the impatient reader, the weight 
is moved in consequence of the movement of the hand» 
But, who moved the equally material band? One may 
goa step further and say that the feat was accomplished 
by a regular contraction of the muscles, but the muscles 
are materialstill, and the question still remains, Who 
contracted the muscle? Here the vain physiologist may 
say that there passed a nervous current from the brain 
and straight contracted the muscle. But the question 

'ietill flutters before the mind, What stimulated the nerv- 
ous currents? You answer, the will ot the spirit. And 
here lies the question of questions, How could the i7- 
material spirit stimulate, by his immaterial will, the 
sold, white, fibrous, silvery zza£ezia nerves to yield up 


their nervous fluid and contract the muscle? Itisplain, ^ 


then, that there can be no escape from the final riddle: 
and whence this riddle ? Clearly enough from the 
preconceived erroneous notion that the spirit is an 
altogether immaterial airy nothing, phantom-like, or 
breathly something: # 

Once admit, as thé Vaisheshika philosophy teaches, that 
the Aima kuman ‘spirit, is at least as good a substance 
as matter, as good a noumenon or substratum, as ordina- 
ry external objects are possessed of, and it will be clear 


how substance can act upon substance or be impressed p 


by substance. This peculiar substance Atma is the seat 
of two grand mani festations, the voluntary and the in- 
voluntary. The voluntary or conscious functions of Atma 
are the functions, called ition, feeling and will, also. 


~~ 
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aukkha—the feeling of plain, ichchha—desire, dibesha— 
repulsion, and Prayatna—conscious exertion. These 
“voluntary functions of the Spirit have formed the basis of 
discussions of al! metaphysicians who have ignorantly or 
wilfully neglected the treatment of the other set of 
functions—jranapana or respiration, nimeshonimesha or 
nictitation, /zvzza or physiologic building and animation, 
mana, 07 sensation, gati or movement, izdriya or activic 
ty of the senses, and az/aravilara or organic feelings.“ 
The result of the separation of these two sets of the 
functions of the spirit has been that schools cf metaphysis 
cians and scientific men have been set up in conflict wtih 
each other, both denying the substantiality of the spirit, 
Themetaphysicians deny the substantiality of the spirit, 
evidently on the ground that sensations, feelings, wills, 
desires and ideas, perceptions and cognitions have no 
independent existence of their own, but seem to be 
manifested only in organised'structure, There is besides 
a tendency among metaphysicians to regard कान 
is internal or mental as imaginary, or as phenomenal but 
notas- real ‘or substantial. Hence dealing as they do, 
with the departments of feeling, cognition and will, they 
regard the mind no more real than its phenomena. ee 
théy also recognized the involuntry functions of the spirit, 
they would have readily perceived that the real some: 
thing which produces such tangible, real phenomena as 
the building up of structures or the animation of OFFRIR 
ism, or which produces motion and the co-ordination of 
motion, is the reality that sentientiy feels, knows and 


wis t 


* 


‘On the other hand, the scientific world has been prone 
to deny substantiality to spirit from the opposite ground 
that their external phenomenal researches into the func. 
tions of organisms could only reveal to them, at their best, 
the involuntary potencies of the spirit and this cou'd not 
otherwise happen. For the whole material world, from 
the psychological point of view, is merely objective ex- 
istence. Thehuman spirit is the only substance that is 
both objective ahd subjective at the same time. The 
scientific world, owing to its materialism and the deep- 
seated tendency of only depending on sense testimony, 
have only sought the objective side of the human spirit, 
and have therefore landed themselvesinto a nihilism 
which denies the subjectiveside of the human spirit. 
Not finding the involuntary tendencies of the Spirit 
anywhere outside of organic matter—for, then, they 

-would not be manifest they have denied to con- 
sciousness an independent substratum. For it is to 
them, more agreeable and uniform, to regard life also as 
one of the forces, and since consciousness has no place in 
this list of forces, it must be the apparent, delusive result 
of the most complicated working of natural forces, To 
them, matter with its chemical affinity is all sufficient, 
Had both sets of functions, voluntary and involuntary of 
the human spirit, been simultaneously viewed, no dark. 
ness would have enshrouded the realm of mind, It would 


have been perceived that the hutuan spirit, in perform- 


- ing what are called the involuntary functio 
— mind, behaves just in the samo way as different elenii 

of matterdo. The spirit Aon; SU; nh 
; - P 
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affinities and dynamic activíties, attracts and tepels blood - | 
from the heart, air from the lungs and nervous currente _ 
or electricity from the brain. This double-phased ex: : 
istence of Atmz is the subject of the quotation from the 
Prashastapada Bhashya of Gautama, which we have 
placed in the béginning of our brief review. A rough 
and almost literal translation of the passage is herewith 
subjoined :— B 

“The next substance is called Atma, as it is endowed 
with the property of cirulating itself freely in the organ: 
ism. On account ofits being a refined and subtle entity, 
it is imperceptible by the senses ; and, hence, its existence 
has to be inferred from the harmonious play displayed 
by such instrumental organs asthe eye, the ear, &c., for 
it cannot be doubted that the organs are merely the in- 
struments which, like all other machinery, require an 
agent to work them up. When, besides, the nature of 
sounds, colours, tastes, &c. is well admitted to be cogniz- 
able, the existence of the cognizing being is a naturalans. 
ference. This cognizing being cannot be the body, the 
gans,? or the manast, the soul or spiritual body, 


=> 


r 
ie 5 

» By the word ‘organ’ is here Mb too mont नावात 

. १ the senses, The ‘/ndriyas’ nre the invisible organisation 
+ of the spirit as distinct fom the visible 01 gaus wherein these. 
१ spiritual organs or powers reside, 
+ Man is viewed in Sanscrit 


ma 
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they are not endowed with consciousness. The body 
js not endowed with consciousness, because it is the pro- 
duct of composition of dead, inert and altogether uncon- 

scious elements and atoms of matter, just as such com- 

mon objects as the pitcher, &c, are devoid of conscious- 

mess But, further, the body is not the conscious being, 
because if consciousness were really due to the body, 
the body would not be unconscious after death ; which 

isnot so. Norare the organs, the conscious entities ; 
because, firstly, they are mere instruments, and, secondly, 
had it been so, their destruction would be always follow- 
ed by loss of consciousness, and their existence by the 
manifestation of consciousness, whereas both alternatives 
are wrong. Even when the eye gets deranged, coloured 
objects may not be perceived ; butthey can be remember“ 
ed, so that consciousness in the state of after-memory still 
remainseven onthe derangement or destruction of an 
organ. Also, when the organs are all sound, conscious~ 
ness may not exist when the objects of perception are 
not presented to the organs. Hence, the organs are not 
the conscious entities. Nor is the means, the spiritual 
body, the conscious being, for it is an instrument still, 
and were it not an instrument in the hands of the spirit, 
it would be possible for the spiritual body to be 
cognizant at one and the same time of more conscious 
impressions than one, which is not so. Hence is clearly 


| "established the existence of a fourth entity other than 


— the gross body, the organs, and the manas, the spiritual 
E body. 
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The primary inference with res 
i$ that of a controlling being. 
exertion of his muscular 


pect to the human Spirit 
When the driver by the 


power, turns the reins of the 


horses that pull the Carriage, on one side, or on the other 


पाट carriage obeys the motion, and forthwith rolls on to 
that side. Now a similar tui ning of the activities of the 
body, called pravritti and 77776, ie. application to what ° 
is deemed pleasurable, and voluntary withdrawal from 
what is deemed painful, is perceived to take place in 
our bodies. Our bodies are thus like a carriage; the 
driver, Atma, regulating by the reins he holds, at his will 
the pravritli and nivritté of the body. Our Second in. 
ference with respect to the human spirit is that of a 
blacksmith given constantly to force wind out of the bellows, 
he air that enters the lungs gets chemically vitiated 
and the Atma constantly forées it out blowing it through 
his bellows, the lungs. Our third inference is from the 
natural nictitation of the eyelashes. Just as a jugyley 
makes the puppets move al every pull of the wires, soj gio 
tension of the proper nerves produced by the exertion 
cf Atma keeps the eye-lashes executing their movement. ; 
Our fourth inference is with respect to the spirit asan 
architect. An architect-master of the house soon builds 
up an edifice of his house, repairs a SOA Ee 
ora worn-up ceiling, and plasters or whitewashes P 
dirty rooms. So does the architect A/ma cause the growth 
of the yet undeveloped body, repairs its wounds d 
fractured or injured parts. Our fifth inference with 
respect to the 27796 15 that of a child moving with a 
stick the spider from one corner of the room to the other. 
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So does the: Atma move the spiritual body, with the 
curiosity of a child, from one corner (organ) of the body 
to the other. Our sixth inference is that ofa spectator 
standing in the centre of a circular hall provided with 
windows on all sides, who can see undisturbed, from his 
elevated position, through proper windows, what goes 
ou in each direction, A fruit ıs presented to the sense. 
ofsight. The colour only is seen, but the taste of it is 


soon remembered, and outflows the saliva from the tongue 


in the luxuriance of deliciousness, Besides, we infer the 
existence of a substratum from such attributes as pleasure, 
pain, desire, hatred, will and knowledge. These attri- 
butes do not belong to the body or the organs, For, the: 
ego identifies itself with these attributes but not; with: 
the body or the organs. “I feel, I desire,” are true inter~i 
pretations of consciousness, but not. that the body 
or the organs. feel, desire or are conscious. 


These attributes refer to a substance wherein they 
inhere, are not to.be found in any and every substance, 
and are not cognizable by the outer senses, Hence they 
the attributes of a third something, Azma. The attri- 
Dutes of A/a are Knowledge, feeling of pleasure, feeling 
Of plain, desire, hatred, exertion, morality and immorali- 
ty, impressibility, number, magnitude, separate existence, 
conuectibility and separability. The first six attributes. 
have been already dealt with. Morality and immorality: 
are attributes of Afma, for the Haman spirit is a respon: 

i Sible agent. The spirit isaiso impressible, for such impres.. 
| Sions alone can be the cause of memory. Phe ego of each 
E individual being conscious-of a different set of Enjoy merit 


"s 
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from the other, & being unable to present to his : 
ness the states & feelings of another individual,it is clear 
that each human spirit has a distinct entity & istherefore 
in itself a unir, 7.८. possesses the attribute of number. As 
freely circulating itself in the bady, it has magnitude, 
The feelings of pleasure, and pain allrise in the spiritual 
body, and the spirit is only conscious of them by its 
contact with the spiritual body and through it with the 
object of feeling. Hence its attributes of connectibil ity 
and separabiiity. 


To recapitulate. We have viewed Atma from the ex. 
ternal or the scientific point of view. We have shown that 
honest faithful research into the physiology of man and 
his self-healing powers reveals the presence of a subtle 
invisible essence, the fountain of all vitality and of all 
restorative and reconstructive energy. This animating 
principle has been called the Atma, and in the face of the 
evidence derived from the vital phenomena manifested 
by such animals as the Gregarinida and the like, scienti- 
fic men of Huxley's stamp have been forced to confess 
that “life is the cause & not the consequence of organisa- 
tion.” Ithas further been pointed out how schools of 

“science and metaphysics have been at war with each 
other and among themselves, unable to explain the 
simplest phenomena of nature, due toa partial recogni- 

_ tion ofthe potencies of Aina. In the end was annexed | 

: क the translation of a passage of Gautama’s Prashastapada 

Bhashya, which is an exhaustive summary ofall inferen 

or external proofs of the existence of Atma 
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E illustrate the reasonings in the above mentioned 
passage. 


Firstly, it should be pointed out that Atma is there 
viewed asa refined and subtle entity, imperceptible by 
the senses. There exists a prejudice against this vivw, 
which it will be well toclear out before proceeding 
further. The Iprejudice is to disbelieve all that is 
invisible, imperceptible, or uncognizable by the senses. 


This prejudice arises either from too superficial an ex- 
perience, or from an exclusive devotion to material or 
physical pursuits and to purely experimental or empirical 
sciences, where the faculties of observation are constant- 
ly in demand, but the faculties of reflection, imagination 
or abstraction are seldom, if ever, used. 

An intimate acquaintance, however, with the pheno: 
mena of these very sciences will prove that the true 
causes of these phenomena, and therefore the true real- 
ities, are always hidden, invisible and imperceptible, 
Take, for instance, the most familiar case of Gravitation. 
Every particle of matter attracts every other particle of 
matter in the universe, with a force in proportion to the 
product of their masses, andin inverse ratio with the 
square of their distances. And this force the scientific 
men term Gravitation, Observe theinfinity of palpable 
effects which the operation of this single law or the work- 
ing of this single force produces. Every thing, from 
the smallest atom to the most majestic sui, is under its 
control Gravitation is the parent of all phenomena of 
cosmic motions, —of the mevements of planets in their 
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orbits, of the movement of satellites round the planets, 
of the change of seasons, of the flight of comets, of the 
fall of meteors, of tides and ebbs, and of eclipses. And 
yet, notwithstanding the palpability of its multifarious 
effects, is Gravitation i/self palpable, or is it a subtle, 
invisible, yet real force, existing in nature, and. revealing 
its presence by the visible, palpable, phenomenal eflects 
it produces? Or, to take another example, electricity, 
What is this al/-pervading substance? No particle of 
matter is without it. Excitable by friction, or induce- 
abler by influence, it dwells within the interior of every 
material body, hidden and unperceived, "When the elec- 
tric current passes through the telegraph wires in the 
process of the message being transmitted, it passes un. 
awaresall the way long, leaving no palpable, visible 
effects on the wires ; but the same invisible, bidden ele- 
ment makes itself felt in the receiving-station by the 
ringing of the alarum, the sharp clicking movement of 
the magnet, the motion of the dial, or the jolting of the 
ink or the pencil. More mysterious still is the working of 
magnetism. There may lie a huge mass of iron, in. the 
shape of a horse-shoe, surrounded by along coil of shellac. 
covered copper wire ; and in its vicinity may lie huge 
masses of iron, nails, pius, hammers, &c. As vet, the 
magic of magnetism is not at work. In an instant, the 
xürrent of a strong battery is sent through:the coil, and 
the inert lifeless piece of horse-shoe becomes alive 
witha strange energy. Jt avariciously attracts the nails 
and the hammer, the pins andvevery other iron around: 
— "There is. no visible, falpable change ‘in the iron of. the 
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horse-shoe. But, though unperceived, ft is now the 
play-ground of magnetism, which, though so potent in its 
effects and manifestations, is itself subtle and invisible, 


‘It is clear, then, that: the true causes of things are, 
hidden, invisible, and imperceptib!e by the senses. Their 
eects, the phenomena produced by themalone, are visible 
or perceptible. The chief fallacy of reasoningiconsists, in 
such cases, in regarding the visible & immediate media of 
detlons as causes ; whereas, true causes are hidden, real 
and eternal. Tf the vital phenomena, manifested by living, 
organisms, and, above all, by man, have a cause at their 
basis, that cause must, of necessity, be hidden, real and 
imperceptible by the senses. The subtle, invisible nature 
of Alma, therefore, instead of being an objection against 
its ‘existence, is, in the true light of things, rather a 
proof corroborative, an essential consequence OT its 
existence. s 


` 


Wiewed objectivety, therefore, dima can only be the, 
subject of inference. Now, every inference presupposes. 
tivo things, the something whose existence is to be in-. 
ferred and the certain data from which such existence. 
isinferred, the ground of inference being some similarity. 
resemblance. The great problem of inference really 
lying in determining which similarity or resemblance is 
to be deemed as sufficient and which as insufficient for 
the Purposes of such inference. The known datum or 
data, from which the "uükmosi something is inferred’ 
ate called, in Sanserit logic, the Ziga, and the something. 
E is called the-anaueya. With reference to this 
- Question of inference, says Koshyapa, the logician— 
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अनुमेयेन wag प्रसिद्ध च तदनिते 
तदभावे च नास्त्येव तल्षङ्गमनुसापकम्‌ ॥ 


That aloneisa valid datum for inference (linge) which 
has firstly been known to co-exist with the thing to be 
inferred at some time or place, secondly is also known 
to be present wherever the like of the thing to be in- 
ferred exists, and thirdly to be absent wherever the 
unlike of the thing to be inferred exists. To take for 
instance, a concrete example. From the fall of the 
barometer is inferred the decrease of the pressure of the 
air. Let us see if such an inference can be valid in- 
ference. The fall of the barometer is known, the de 
crease in the pressure is unknown. But we know from 
a specific experiment (1.2. an experiment conducted at a 
particular time and place), that decrease of pressure pro- 
duces fall of barometer. This fulfills the first condition. 
Secondly, similar cases of the decrease of pressure, 09 
whatsoever cause, are attended with the fall of barome:: 
ter, but the third condition is not fulfilled. It is not true 
that wherever thereisno fall in the barometer, there is 
no decrease of pressure; for, there may be no fall ot 
barometer, although the pressure may have decreased. 
The mercury, through riseoftemperature, expanded and 
became lighter. Had the same pressure continued, the 
column of mercury would have risen higher up, but the 
fallof pressure compensated for the rise and left the met; 
bury apparently where it was, The three canons © 
Kashyapa, therefore, conclusively prove that the fall of the 
barometer is not the Jinga of the decrease of pressure 
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Similar reasoning will show that the decrease in the 
weight of the superincumbent column of mercury is the 
Jinga of the decrease of pressure. 

Having shown, in general, what data are fit to be the 
ground of inference, it remains to see upon what pheno- 
mena can the inference of the existence of Amz, be 
grounded. These phenomena must bear some definito. 
Relation to Atma, must be krown to occur in some cases 
where the essential attributes of Atma are found; and 
there should be no Aime where these are not found 
These phenomena are of two kinds ; firstly, the working 
aud activity of the bodily organs, and secondly, the 
Sensations of which one is cognizant. Hence, it is from 
these two classes of phenomena that the existence: of 
Atma can be objectively inferred. For, consciousness be- 
ing the characteristic attribute of Aiwa, some activities 
of bodily organs are not only known to be produced by 
the will of the conscious Atma, but there are other activi- 
ties that are not produced by will but are invariably 
+ observed wherever there is consciousness; and besides, 
in all cases of living bodies dying, or inanimate objects, 
the organism or the object is devoid of the performance 
of those function: And'so with respect to sensat ons. 


‘Before proceeding however, to a detailed enumeration 
Wf such phenomena, it will be useful to review a theory 
à that hasso often been alleged against the independent 
"existence of Aina, and in the minds of some unoriginal 
tudents, so constantly throws its obstructive feelers 
against the clear comprehension of the subject on the 
art of an honest inquirer. That theory is the mechanica 


es 
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theory, We shall show, how far the mechanical theory 
can render an explanation of consciousness. 

Leaving apart Asma, man consists of three things, 
sharira, indriya, and manas. Sharira,as Gautama defines 


itin his Nyaya philosophy, dv न्ट्रियाथासय; TU 
१.११ uis the solid framework of the body together with 
the visible organs, that are located in it. Itis the ground. 
work of all activity, the seat of all senses and their sensa: 
tions. The izdriyas are the fine subtle entities, distinct 
from but located in the fine visible organs of sense Tes: 
pectively, by virtue of each of which the Ada obtainsa 
distinct and definite consciousness of each of the five 
sensations, smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. The 
1jdriyas are, accordinglg, the invisible internal media of 
sensation for the perception of the spirit. That they are 
independent of the visible organs, is not to be laughed 
at. For, in many cases, have the tympanic membrane, the 
hammer and the. anvil of the ear have been removed, 
leaving the stapes alone, without injuring the sense of 
hearing. And so with other organs. Indeed, the fact of 
the senses being independent of the visible organs, instead 
of, in any way, contradicting our experience, is so clearly 
borne out by human experience that unsophisticated 
reason never doubts it. For, “during the hours of phy- 
‘sical repose, while the parts of the system are recruiting 
‘and reproducing new strength and energy, and while the 
Organs of sense are closed to all external impressi 
the mind, free from all obtrusive & disturbing in 
— makes imaginative excursions to different place 

pakoe users things in existence. It supp 
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sees or hears; while sometimes it is arrested in its 
travels by the sound of beautiful music, or by various 
pleasing stenes which it appears to enjoy. Sometimes 
it supposes it walks, feels, tastes, or suffers excruciating 
pain. ‘It also appears to be irresistibly in many places 
where it had no previous desire or intention to be. Dur- 
ing all of these peregrinations, the ware of sound, the 
reflection of light, the susceptibility of feeling, the 
-pleasure of tasting are all supposed. to be enjoyed . 
cO This proves that there is am internal medium of 
sensation by which the mind enjoys its capacity, as if the; 
external were in connection with the world. It proves 
also that there isa medium-existing upon these nerves of 
sensation, independent both of internal and external exciting 
causes.”* This medium of sensation is the indriya. And 
lastly maras, the soul, or the mind is a third entity dis- 
tinct from Alma. Says Gautama in his Nyaya philosophy 


fi IN D 
युगपजञानात्पत्ति भनछतो लिंगम्‌ १। १६ ॥ 
The existence of manas, or mind is established from the 
fact that one is only capable of attending to one thing at 
atime. It is said of a Greek philosopher that he was 
engaged in solving a mathematical problem when an 
army passed by, and he was altogether unconscious of 
‘it, till a soldier effaced the circle the philosopher had 
drawn on earth, a fact, which alone disturbed the atten. 
tion of the philosopher. What foliowed may be left to 
_ history. Was the movement ofan army entirely noise- 
- Jess? Were no sound waves propagated when the philo- 


* Principles of Nature, by Andrew Jackson Davis, : 
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sopher was solving his mathematical problem? Did not 
the waves enter the cavity of his ear, put to vibration 
the tympanic membrane, the delicately placed stapes, 
the grain-filled liquid in the internal labyrinths of the 
ear, in fact the invisible medium of sensation upon the 
nerves, the izdriya? All this did take place, out the 
philosopher was not attending to it. There was in the 
philosopher a something which when engaged in think- 
ing (7.४. solving the problem) was not in contact with 
the internal ear; a something whose contact with one 
indriya or faculty precluded its contact simultaneously 
with another. Its contact with an indriya and there, 
fore with an organ is what we call attention ; its 

" separation from thiscuts the cords of connection, and 
the result is what we call absent-mindedness. Nor is this 
manas the conscious entity ; for, who does not know that 
all the ideas that our experience has acquired for us lie 
forthe most time in a latent registered state in the brain, 
or more correctly in the savas, bat that each and any 
„of them is remembered whenever itis recalled? 


‘We have seen what sharira, indriya and manas ate, 
We shall now exmine whether any one ofthem is endow- 
ed with consciousness. For if, barring Atma aside, man 
consist of three substances, sharira, indriya and manas, 
and each ofthem be proved to be unconscious or unfit tO 
"evolve consciousness, no doubt would remain as to? | 
fourth substance Aina being the conscious entity. First- - 
‘ly then, the shariraisnot the conscious entity, for it is 
: roduct of the composition of dead, inert and 2! 
। _ together unconscious elements and atoms of matter an 


all bodies that are the product of the composition of 
such particles are themselves dead and inanimate. The 
whole world of inorganic chemical compounds inclu ding 
watches, steam engines, &c., is an illustration of the 
principle. Nor are the organic compounds an exception 
to this laws. So long as organic bodies are assosciated 
with a living germ, their manifestions remain every 
much modified and changed, but when deserted by the 
enlivening principle, even organic structure fails to show 
any signs of vitality and consciousness. To be clearer 
still, suppose the 5707774 to be endowed with eonscious- 
ness. Let us inquire whether this conscio usness be 

inherent inthe sarira, or mere accidentalt o it. If in- 

herent, the skarira should be conscious even afterdeath, 
which is not so. If accidental, the statémentamouu ts to 

saying that we must seek for some other substance besides 

the body for consciousnesss. Nor are the iudriyas, the 

conscious entities, for they are mere instruments, requir- 

ing an agent to work them up. Besides, their presence 
is not necessarily attended with conseiousness, as inthe 
: of absent-mindedness ; nor is their loss accompanied 

with the loss of consciousness, for even when the eye is 

deranged or altogether removed from the socket, colour- 

ed objects may be remembered in consciousness. Nor is 

the manas the conscious being, for if tt were so, it would 

be directly conscious of every impression, and we should 

observe no such restriction in practice, as the inability 

to cognize two impressions at one and the sametime. - 

. A little reflection and calm sound reference to one's 

own consciousness will convince every one of the entire 
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distinctness of the Ego, Atma, from the body, its organs 
functions, affections, and even sensations. There ठ 
two grand general principles which underlie the whole 
of theabove reasoning. The first is the well-known and 
much abused principle, ex-nihilo nihil fit. Itis enunciat- 
ed thus— 


नासतोविद्यतेभावो नाभावो विद्यते सत: । 
उभयोरपि टृष्टोन्तस्वगयोस्तत्वदर्शिभि: ॥* 


What is not, never becomes something, and whatsoever 
is, is never reduced to nothing. The wise men have 
fully measured the entire truth of both these assertions. 
Prejudiced, sophisticated, vicious, ignorant minds cannot 
easily comprehend this,f This is the cardinal principle 
of all sound philosophy. Creation is simply impossible. १७ 
The principles of Nature only reveal formation. For, let 
us for one moment suppose creation to be possible, Xf 

“possible, let something come out of nothing. This very — 
assertion assumes that there is a 7707272; which can pro- E 
duce something. Hence thereare two kinds of nothing 
first the ordinary nothing from which nothing comes out; 
secondly this peculiar nothing which gives rise to some- | 

- thing. Now whatsoever has many kinds is not nothing 
butsomething. Hence nothing, which is of two kinds, 
is not nothing but something. Or something can only 
arise out of something. The reverse of it is simply 1- 
conceivable. The second principle which may be re- 


* Bhagavad Gila II. 16 


+ Swami Dayànand : Satyaitha Prakàsha, page 222, 8rd 
tion. 
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garded as the corollary of this is thus formulated in 
Vaisheshika philosophy— 
कार णगुणपूवक: काय्यगुणी दृष्टः । † 

है The effect only reveals whatsoever pre-existed in the 

2105७. No new attribute can spring up. If these two prin- 
ciples were vividly and constantly kept before the mind 
one would be quite safe from the attacks of unsound 
reasoning. But our materialists of modern times who 
hold the mechanical theory to be sufficient for explaining 
the phenemena of the universe, are not only content 
With forgetting these two principies, but openly and 
broadly contradict these very innate conceptions of the 
human mind. Says Charles Bradlaugh, “Religionists 
seem to think that they avoid the difficulty, or turn it 
upon us, by propounding riddles. They analyze the body 
and, giving a listof what they call elementary substances, 
they say: Canoxygen think? Can carbon think? Can 
nitrogen think? and when they have triumphantly gone 
through the list, they add, that as none of these by itself 
can think, thought is not a result of matter but a quality 
of soul. This reasoning at best only amounts to declar- 
ing: “We know what body is, but we know nothing 
of soul;as we can not understand how body which we 
do know can think, we therefore declare that it is soul 
which we donot know that does think.” There is a still 
greater fault in this theological re asoning in favor of the 
Soul, for it assumes, contrary to experience, that no 
quality or result can be found in a given combination 


+ Vaisheshika 8७७७७, IL. i. 24. 
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which is not also discoverable in each or any of the modes, 
parts, atoms, or elements combined. Yet thisis monstrous- 
ly absurd. Sugar tastes sweet, but neither carbon, nor 
oxygen, nor hydrogen, separately tasted, exhibits sweet. 
ness; yet sugaris the word by which you describe acer- 
tain combination of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen. T 
contend that the word “soul” in relation to human, vital; 
and mental phenomena, occupies au analogous position 
to that which used to be occupied by such words as 
“demon,” “genii,” “fairy,” “gods,” in relation to general’ 
physical phenomena’. 


Is this 55७४0. philosophy? Does Charles Bradlaugh: 
thinkthat ifthis soul-hypothesis cannot explain the 
phenomena of consciousness, his material atoms can? 
Hereis hisanswer. 


“The ability tothink is never found except as an ability 
of animal organisation, and the ability is always found 
higher or lower as the organisationis higher or lower 
*.... The orthodox maintainers of soul... .contend 
that what they call the soul will live when the human be: 
ing has ceased to live, but they do not explain whether it 
did live, before the human being began to 176, + Here 
Charles Bradlaugh speaks of the Christians, for the Vedic 
philosophy verily establishes the eternity, and hence the 
pre-existence of bumau spirits. Further on, he says, । 
“The orthodox contend that what they call the elementary | 
substances, taken separately, do not think, therefore man. 


‘+ Obarles Bradlaugh : “Has man a soul ?” pp. 4-5. 
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» without a soul cannot think, and that as man does think 
he must have a soul. This argument if valid at all 
- goes much too far ; a trout thinks, a carp thinks, a rat 

thinks, a dog thinks, a horse thinks, and, by parity of 
_ reasoning, all these animals should have immortal souls." 


And undoubtedly they have ; but timid Christians 
are afraid of confessing it, and hence the righteous at- 
tack of Bradlaugh on orthodox Christians. His arguments, 
- instedd of invalidating any of the principles of Vedic 
| philosophy, rather prove it. Butto return to the first 
quotation from Bradlaugh. Evidently we cannot ex- 
plain how body can think, and so long as the. principle, 
ex nihilo nihilfit remains true, and its reverse utterly: 
inconceivable «o man shall ever understand how body 
ean think. What then is the irresistible conclusion. 
Evidently this, that if the existence of consciousness is 
_ ever to be explained to the understanding, it should be, 
not by referring to body or the elements of which it is 
_ composed, but to something, to begin with, not body, 
This something, with respect to which nothing more is 
predicated than “the cause of thinking that is not body,” 
imay be conveniently termed the spirit, ov as the Eng 
world, puts it, the soul. What harm is there hen 
: declaring that 77 isthe soul (about which we predicate 
;more.than what has gone before) that thinks.” And yet 


are cum 
And, says that the assertion, that no quality or result c 
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the elements of combination, is monstrously absurd, 
He adduces the illustration of sugar, and says, the ele- 
ments of sugar do not taste sweet, but that sugar does, 
16 not this superficial reasioning? Has no one, ina 
dream, ever tasted the sensation of sweetness? And 
yet thereis no sugar, no certain combination uf carbon; 
exygen and hydrogen there. Sweet taste is not in the 
the sugar, (for if it were, no one could ever dream of 
tasting sweetness), & henceit need not be in the carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen of which sugar is composed. Itis 
enveloped in a certain agitation of the proper nerve, and 
the specific combination of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, 
‘known as sugar, only serves to set free by chemico- 
electrical energy of dissolution in the saliva of the 
tongue, adefinite quantity of energy, which produces 
the agitation of the proper nerve, and hence the sensa- 
tion of sweet taste. In dream, this agitation is produced; 
not by external means, but by DOCU ones. Mhea 
of sugar is, therefore, a further, iliustation of our princi- 
ple instead of being a refutation. 
But there are materialists wiser than Charles Bradlaugh 
who instead of denying the two grand generalisations of 
hilosophy above-mentioned, rather take their stand 
i nthem, and bring in the word 227272 to rescue puo 
OECD theory from its intrinsic inability ta Gto 
the fact of consciousness. They ER no better, for, a 
we shali see, they are the Wiis of a graver RE 
= Rgey.’ They reason thus: It is true that in the p : 
oe combination, no new quahties or results are produce 
at yery often happens that the process of combina 
> an 
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gon or organisation forces out that which was formarly 
Yatent, and makes it manifest. For instance, gunpowder 


n heated, possesses the power ofexploding. The ex- 


whe 
the gunpowder, and 


plosive power is already latent in 
the act of firing only renders manifest what was 


Toexplain it further. It is well-known that 


latent. 
2 wood or charcoal when. heated.in the presence of oxygea 


burns. It is also: well-kzown.that friction and percussion 
develop heat. And it is well-known as well that if a 
part of space is filled up.with.a quantity of a: gas, more 
than. it can hold. at ordinary pressure, it will expand 
and will propel.any body in the way of its expansion. 
The propulsion of cork from soda-water bottles 152 
familiar illustration. ‘And lastly, it is: well-Rmown too 
that heat expands gases, and that gases occupy so many 
hundred times more space than the same substances in 
the solid condition do. All these are well-known and 
familiar truths; yet the manufacture of gunpowder is 
not an obvious invention. Why.t Because, we require 
a. definite arrangement of substances and forces to 
gradually and naturally evolve a desired result. We 
want explosion. Now explosion means propulsion of 
shot, Let therefore a gas expand against shot. But 
“whence are we to get a.pressed or sqneezed quantity of 


gasto expand? Evidently from: a solid that by de- 
large quantity of 


composition. might evolve a gas: and 
nic acid, the 


| of heat to heat. This gas is to be the carbo 
—* gas of the sada water, and the heat is to come from 
| chemical action. But carbonic acid is the product of 
carbon and oxygen, Hence the solid mixture must 
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contain charcoal, the source of carbon, and saltpetre @ - 
nitre the source of oxygen. The primeval concussioh 
isto be the source of the fire applied to the charcoal. 
Hence gunpowder is an ultimate mixture of charcoal, 
sulphur and nitre. Achemistthus explains its action 
“The general decomposition which oc curs when gunpow- 
der is fired may be expressed by saying that the oxygen 
of the nitre combines with the charcoal, forming carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide, whilst the nitrogen is liberated, 
and the sulphur combines with the potassium (of the 
nitre). Hence gunpowder can burn under water or in 
a closed space, as it contains the oxygen needed for the 
combustion in itself; and the great explosive power of 
the substance is due to the violent evolution of large 
quantities of gas, and a rapid rise of temperature causing 
an increase of bulk sudden and great enough to produce 
what is termed an explosion 5 


It is thus clear that in the process of combination, only 
properties that were latent become manife st. Hence it is 
argued that the specific combination of mat ter, which we 
cal! the organism of men develops or rente rs manifest the 
latent consciousness of matter. Hence, t here is no con- 
scious spirit. Matter with its infinity of properties 1३ 
enough to explain all consciousness Let us weigh this 
doctrine of latent consciousness carefully. When a pound) 


e heated, 2 large quantity of heat is absorbed till D 
8 ofice becomes sjalen. Mns Me lieo wo Gi This heat has no effect 


Ll 


1001 the thermometer. Or, if the hand were dipped in 
ce till the whole of ice were conv erted into water, the 
and will not feel any sensation of warmth. Heat is, in 
this case, said to become latent in water. This example 
jn enough to show that any quality or property of which 
there is no consciousness for the time being, but which 
begins to be felt under proper conditions is said to be 
latent. Now what is meant when it is said that the latent 
E consciousness of matter becomes manifest? Can there be 
E any latent consciousness ? Can any one conceive such a 
| - jargon? All properties of substances that are external to 
E us, or are objective but not subjective, may be conceived 
as existing and not exciting consciousness. But can any 
." ene'conceive a cousciousness that is not concionsness? 
| For, what is /afent consciousness but a consciousness of 
| which there is no. consciousness, or an unconsious con- 
Et Sciousness? Latent consciousness is no more a reality Vitas 


- a circular square or a not-white white. Itis a contradic- 
x * H mt t B - i ze 
tion in terms. This entire reasoning is based on a real 

ignorance of the signification of consciousness. Itis 3 


consciousness. í 53s अपरा 
We will also here mention the physiological 


another attem| 


‘matter & m 
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know. Saya a writer, "The brain is highly retentive 
the impressions made upon it, they are embodied in its 
structure and are a part of 108 growth. They may bs 
reproduced on after occasions, and then what we find is a 
series of currents and counter:currents, much the same 
as what existed when the impression was first made. When. 
the mind is in the exercise of its functions, tite: physical . 
accompaniment isthe passing and repassing of innumer 
able streams of nervous induence. Whether under à 
sensation of something actual, or under an emotion or 
a train of ideas, the general operation is still the same: It 
seems as if-we might say, 40 currents, nvmind,? Toit 
might be added what Herbert Spencer gives in one of 
his volumes on Synthetic philosophy. After stating how: 
water, nitrogen :nd carbon establish the easity modifiable 
nature of the brain he goes to: state that the nature of 
the current isthe dislodgment of energy, and that. all. 
cerebral action is simply a case of the dislodgment of 
energy. The brain centres may be compared to wound- 
up springs. Thenerves by their agitation start the first 
movement of the spring, and the braim centre begins to 
unwinditself. To show the merits and demerits or the 
‘explanatory limit of this hypothesis, let us consider the 
Gestion, as tohowis the consciousness of difference in 
degree and quality pro duced, and how are these two kind? 
of differences differentiated in pure consciousness. Every. 
one knows what qualitative: and quantitative (i.e; those 
" belonging to degree) diflerences are. Two tons of soap. 


difer from five tons of soap in quantity. But glycerine. 
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soap differs from carbolic soap in quality, Similarly 
our sensations, subjective experiences, also present 
d{ffernces of degree and quality as well. Thetaste of an 
ounce of sugar dissolved in twotumblers of water differs 
in degree from the taste of thesame dissolved in five. But 
the sensation of taste differs from the sensation cf colour 
in quality. The question is, How came man to know that: 
'there are any such things as a difference of degree, anda 
difference of quality? and lastly, How does he distinguish | 
between these tivo ? Here is an account of bothon the dis: । 
"odgment theory, which will render its futility very plain. 


Whenever molecular enery is disloxed at the conscious 
centresof the brain, consciousaess is the ‘result. Now 
on this hypothesis, consciousness of differences in degree 
results from the disengagement of greater or less quanity 
| molecular energy from the same centres of the brain. 
Differences of quality, which  objectively arise from. 
sensations being transferred from distinct separate ex- 
tremities or organs through different channels, will be 
subjectively consciousnessed, on this hypothesis, by the 
disengagement of molecular energy from different centres 
of the brain. Thus far, the explanation may proceed with- 
out error, But why should disengagement of molecular 
energy at one centre of the brain produce aconsciousness 
qualitatively different from the consciousness produced 
by the disengagement of energy at another centre, still 
temains a problem. 


Perhaps some would suggest that the cbemic 
disengaged at different centres is disengaged 
intergration ofatoms of different elements, o 
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different compounds, arid hence the different sensa tións: 


experienced: But even ifit be so, the question डा 
remains the same. For, whether it be the energy dis- f 3d 
engaged by the decomposition of this compound or that, 
or by the setting free of the elements of this atoin or that; 
the energy disengaged is energy still. And the only 
difference that we can conceive between the energies 
disengaged at two different centres of the brain, is the 
difference of quantity or degree, and not of quality, for 


energies disengaged are energies still, Hence we should | 


only be conscious of difference of degree, even when 
molecular energy is :dislodged at different . centres: o 
the brain, an assertion which.is against all "experience 
We have shown how differences in quality cannot:be ex- 
plained by the theory of disengagment of molecular en: 
ergy. It is at this stages, that the physiological hypothesis 
remains at a standstill in reduciag consciousness in’ terms 
of energy. pii. 
We ‘have thus shown Low all materialistic explanations 
fare. "It remains now to state the objective inferences re= 
garding Az." The first inference is from the structure 
of the nervous system with which manis endowed & its 
connection with muscular movement. The brain consists 


of collections of agrey matter, called brain-centres, from 


‘in muscles, which are appropriated for definite motions, - 


"phe function Of the nerves is mainly that of à conduct 
g medium like the telegraph wirés. The brata centres: 


- mov 
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the muscles that obey the influence. This influence is 
called the nervous current. Thus is the apparatus of 
ement constructed in the human organism. Suppose, 
1 desire to move my hand. At the command of will, 
the proper brain centre yields forth the nevous current 
which travelling through the proper nerves produces 
the contraction of the desired muscle and forthwith 
movesthe hand, This working of the muscular & nervous 
system proves theexistence of a willing, controlling agent. 
Avery fit parallel of this is the case of the driver, turn- 
ing, by the exertion of his muscular power, the reins of 
the horses that pull the carriage. The driver is the 
willing, controlling agent. The hand of the driver that 
yields the impetus to the reins is the proper brain centre 
that yields the nervous current to the nerves. The 
veins are the uerves and the horse is the muscular organ 
which it is desired to move. Tne Aine is therefore re- 
garded as the rahi, the driver of the body. This is the 
first inference. 

The second inference is from the action of the lungs. 
| 1511 (16 act of respiration, an inspiration, a hold- 
ing of the breath within, and an expiration. In the act 
of inspiration, by the motion of proper membranes, the 
air of the atmosphere passes within the lungs to oxidize 
blood, convert carbon into carbonic acid and burn off 
other impurities. Says Manu— 


दक्नन्तेप्मायमानानां धातूनां हि यथा मला: | 


तथेन्द्रियाणां eure दोषाः प्राणस्य निग्रहात्‌ ॥ 
The goldsmith by blowing strongly against a piece of 
‘impure gold removes its impurities by oxidation. ‘So a 
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proper blowing of the lungs produces the: removal ofa 
impurities of the body andthe bodily organs by oxidation. 


Hence this vitiated, chemically changed A now laden 
with carbonicacid and other impurities is further expell- 
ed by the act of expiration. ‘This process is continually 
kept up, and thus by the cyclic movement of expiration 
and inspiration, the body expels its waste matter, reno: 
vates its blood, derives strength & nourishment from the 
invisible elements of the air, and repairs losses and in- 
juries. This process argues the existence of a blower. 
To make the interence clearer, let us take the case ofa 
goldsmith or blacksmith blowing with his bellows air into 
the furnace against a piece of gold or iron; whenthe air 
is forced out of the bellows into the furnace, a certain 
muscular force has tobe exerted. But it requires no ex- 
ertion on the part of the smith to fill the bellows again 
with air. So with the lungs. The expiratory function 
is under the control of the will. But inspiration is a 
purely involuntary act. Hence it is clear that the struc- 
tureof the lungs displays the activity of an agent that cons 
stantly blows the air out. 


' A similar inference may be drawn from the phenomenal 
of winking. This function, too, like the dungs, is cons 
‘trollable by will, but even in its ordinary performance it 
js so exact and regular thatit has been aptly compared 
to the movement of puppets at the hand of a skilied mass 
ter. Winking may be artifically produced by touching — 
the inner surface of the upper eyelid with anything solid, | 
¢ spasmodic flutter produced will most vividly 
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ter, at whose command the flutter is produced, like the 
dance of the puppet, in the effort to remove any such 
foreign material. 


Tke physiological phenomena of recuperation and 
growth are above all most suggestive. The spirit, in 
the process of the growth of the organism, builds up by 
its interior anatomy all parts of thé body proportionately, 
repairs the injured parts, heals the wounds, and more 
remarkabie still puts forth an intrinsic effort to shake off 

pall disease and disturbance: This power of the spirit as 
anarchiteet is well known and has given rise to such terms 
as the “conservative” powers or “economy” of the humar 
organism. A true appreciation of this fact has also given 
rise to 5 noble school of physicians who regard the human 
organism asa self-healing institution, the medicines oc- 


casionally given unger this treatment being meant to 
assist. nature and not tocounteract disease. Concerning 
this physioloegical power and other allied functions of the 
human spirit, says a medical authority, “By Materialists 
it is said that digestion is caused by the action of a ce 

organic matter called pepsin im conjunction with 
several free acids, called lactic, ascetic, chlorohydric. 
While the truth is, especially in mankind, the peristalie 
movement in the alimentary channel like the motion of 
the innumerable glands in the mucous membrane, and 
therefore digestion its If is caused independently of the 
> Many wondrous cerebro-spinal centres, by the sen/priney- 
> Ple acting through the filaments of the sympathetic system 
— which is the residence and fulcrum of the automatic 
E instincts and especially of those vital self intelligent princi- 
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ples which flow from the ethers and essences in the eon: 
stitution of nature into similar substances 1n the spiritual 
organisation of man. Hunger, therefore, ira universal 
voice of the soul in behalf of itself and the dependent body, 
and digestion is an appropriation by the soul of what 
soever is supplied for the upbuilding of both itself and 
body. : 
Lastly, the complicated relations into which the passive 
organs of sense enter with the active vital organs, offer 
a most strong ground of inferenco for the existence of | 
Aima. The colour cr the smell of an object soon fecal. | 
its taste, and the idea of its taste imme diately stimulate . | 
the tongue to secrete large quantities of saliva, as if in 
readiness to eat the substance. It is in fact by this very 
process that large quantities of saliva are obtained for 
experimental purposes from the tongues of dogs by > 
presenting to their sight delicious dishes of the fieshy — 
food, without actually allowing the dogs, at least for the 
time being, to partake of it. Such indeed is the com: F 
plicated relationship of the functions of the organs of - 
sense and of the vital organs, that serious diseases may | 
be started up or caused by the associations thus started) 
up by a single perception. All these facts lead to the 
- inferonce of a central conscious being here called 44m 
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THE REALITIES OF INNER LIFE. 
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GENTLEMEN 
T HE fact that man lives on a double plane of ex- 
istence, that he leads a two-fold life, is not new in 
any sense. He lives the life of the flesh and the life of 
the spirit. Scientific minds term the one objective and 
. the other subjective existence, True poets of nature and 
"religious men agree alike in this. “ O man! the brute 
»and the angel are alike in thee.” The metaphysicians of 
-older Sanscrit schools styled these two modes of ex- 
* istence, the life of Bahishkarana and the life of An. 
tahkarana, the oz/er life of the Senses and the inner life 
of the Znte/lect. But the law of double existence is not 
applicable to it alone. Itis a universal law. It applies 
to the universe. Matter isthe entity of "the Outer life, 
and God the reality ofthe Inner life. And the Trinity 
of God, matter and contemplating Spirits exhausts the 
substances of the Casmos. Thus the universe lives a two- 
fold existence, the outer, the phenomenal and the inner, 
the nowmenal. 
E The outer plane of existence isthe one that is familiar 
to all. Butthe inner, the internal is a blank page, 
white sheet to many. The inner, in so far as inner, is 
poetry ;the outer, as the external, is prose. And poetry 
is to many nothing but wild fantastic imagination let loose. 
Hence it is that matter, with the ephemeral host of its 
countless attributes, is theonly true God to many. 


“Earth's powers and principalities exclude most men 
from the society of poetry and eternal principles, Matter 
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iss powerful and controlling God; it is the prince of 
darkness” to millions of our throbbing humanity. 
Matter clings and clusters heavily about man’s interior 
life; it is the dead ireight of his perilous voyage from the 
cradle tothe crematory. Men are necessitated to worship 
atthe shrine of matter. They make it the chief object 
both of masterly effort and spiritual contemplation. 
Thousands reverence matter incessantly. They how 
down before its aitars.. They bring to it many offerings 
covering—its temples with every thing within the 
power of man ‘to bestow, with scientificart, and. the, 
works of genius, with developments ofthe noblest talents;* 
with everything; even life itself. 
Mammon is but the servant of matter ; matter. is but 
the servant of soul ; soul is but the servant of spirit ; but 
:n this world, it happens that spirit and soul and malty 
ne the servants of Mammon. No human पग is E 
dependent of its material surroundings. AN ile BU 
bondage to matter. Matter is the sans S ion a 
3s the overseer who lashes the prisoner into his daily 
oe the mandate of matter which ime mind obeys 
— -nine-tenths of earthy time. The sight of objects, the EH 
CORO the smell of odors, thefognition of sensations 
ae of sounds—thus the spirit looks out and 
an a E thegrated windows ofits prison-castle. 
Ex then, can man, thus immersed in the iie ofthe 
realize the interior realities of inner life? The ds 
isthe birth of thesoul, Light and 
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Jang: सम्भवादन्यदाहरसन्धवातू | 
इत gga भोराणां ये नस्तद्‌ व्यचत्तिरे ॥ 


Thus runs thetenth Mantra of the 4oth Adhyaya of 
the Yajur Veda. 
Thelife of seases (avidya) produces one result, and 
the life of spirit (vidya) produces exactly the reverse. 
आविद्यया we तोत्त्वा विद्ययाखूतसस्रुते 
“The life of the senses is spiritual death, the life of the 
spirit is the zew dirth, immortality.” 


हिरण्मयेन पात्रेण सत्यस्यापिहित॑ मुखं । 
त्रं पूषणपाद्वणु सत्यधम्भाय दृष्ये ॥ 


‘The resplendent face oftruthis hid beyond the veil 
of the glitter of Mammon ; ” 


हिरण्मयेन पाचेण अपिहितं 


“© Preserver of the universe ! remove the veil so that 
we might see the immortal truth.” 


Yes, the veil must be removed, the orute in man crush. 
d, before the influx of the Divine Light can be realized. 


“The universe with its beauties and laws & harmonies, 
is nothing to the idiot mind caged in matter. The 
forgeous heavens with their unnumbered systems of sung 
and stars are nothing toa soul bowed down by the daily 
drag of material necessities. The ponderous globes of 
Space, so attractive to the uplifted mind of the philoso. 
pher, are nothing to him who makes a God of gain. Matter 
and money surround him on either side. He driver 
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through his surronndings, and then they drive through 
him; and so goes his daily life “to the last syllable of 
recorded time.” 

The fair sky of heavenly truth never covers the earthly. 
mind. Faith in such circumstances is impossible. Doubt 
yes doubt, is the only parmount functionary that lives & 
flourishes. And what else is possible under such cir- 
cumstances? In sucha state, the mind seeks, in vain, 

E 


for a soul-consoling philosophy. The world of matter, . 
the region of discord alone, is visible. The Omniscient ४ 
Intelligence of the far off immensitiesof the universe is 
nowhere to be found, The whisperings of the regnant 
functionary, Doubt, are too positive. “Has it not been 
said that by searching none can find out God?” And 
js it not true that the most strenuous god-believers cons 
fess that it is only a belief with them ; that they really 
know nothing on the subject ?" These are the whis- 
perings of Doubt. Butthis prime minister of the life of 
this sceptical functionary does not end his re- 


D 


senses, 
searches here. He is thorough-going. Heenters the 


material world, asks the sciences whether they can 


disclose the mystery. And this is the summary result 


of his investigations. 

_ «Geology speaks of the structure of the earth, the 
.— formation ofthe different strata, of coal, of granite, nte 
;hole mineral kingdom, It reveals the remains and 


es of avimals long extinct, but gives us no clue 
may prove the existence of a God.” 

"gives usa knowledge of the animal 
different organisms, structures. | 
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and powers of the various species. Physiology teaches 
the nature of man, the laws that govern his being, the 
functions of the vital organs and the conditions upon 
which alone health and life depend. Phrenology 
treats of the laws of the mind, the different 
portions of the brain, the temperaments, the organs 

-how to develop some and repress others to produce 
a well-balanced healthy condition. But in the whole 
itnal economy, though the brain is considered to be x 

‘microcosm’ in which may be traced a resemblance or 
relationship with everything in nature, not a spot can ba. 
found to indicate the existence of.a God.” 

“Mathematics lays the foundation of all the exact 
sciences. It teachesthe art of combining numbers, of 
calculating and measuring distances, how to solve the. 
problems to weigh mountains, to fathom the depths of 
the ocean ; but gives us no directions how to ascertain. 
— the existence of a God,” - 


“Enter Nature's great laboratory—Chemistry, she will | 
speak to you of the various elements, their combinations, - 


in different proportions, producing all the varied ob 
theinteresting and important phenomena we eho: 
he proves the indestructibility of matter, and its i 


di 
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star to star. It predicts with astonishing & marvellous pre- 
cision the: phenomenon of eclipses, the visibility on: our 
earth of comets, and .proves.the immutable Jaw, of gravita- 
tion, but is entirely silent.on the existence of a God.” 


“In fine, descend into the bowels of the earth, and you’ 
will learn what it contains; into the depths of the'ocean, 


neither in the earth above, nor in the waters below, can 
you obtain any knowledge ofhis existence. Ascend into 


«The universe of matter gives no record of his ex- - 
Where next shall we’ search? The universe 
of mind? Read the millions of volumes written on th 4 
subject, and all the speculations, the assertions, ‘tHe! 
assumptions, tlie theories and-the creeds,'man has only —— 
‘stamped the indelible impress of his-mind on every page. 
Human-records are, at the best, delineations of human 
- character, of phases of human mind, picture of human 
existence, but where is God ;" : 

k around you, confess that there. is no evide 
ofi elligence, of design and consequently of a designer t. 


telligence "Itisnota thing,a substance, ph 
manis — 
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. For, how can God be thus known: Geology, Natural 
History, Physiology, Anatomy, Phrenology» Mathematics; 
Chemistry, Astronomy and all are- but groser develop - 
ments, the outer kernel. They deal only with the tangi- 
ble, the tactual, the optical, the edible, the olfactory & the 
palatal. But God; the universal spirit of nature,—servaniar 


atma;—is beyond the sensible is far beyond the transient, 
'mobile, vibratory phenomena of .the.senses.° Do you 


desend into the earth, and ascend: into: the heavons, and 
explore the regions of immensity to discover the locality 
of the Universal Spirit 7 : £ 
. Heis remoter than the remotest, as the physical senses 
discern him not, He is nearer than the nearest, for, He 
is the innermost, but foreign or exotic to all that is: 
external. ^ ; : 
The law of God's revelations into the soul is the inner’ 
harmony. The whirlwind of matter obstructs the adjust-- 
ment of the internal. Abstraction, meditation, mental 
quiet and contemplation alone are compatible with the 
realization of the Divine, à 


But when he who makes boast of his high impregna- 
bility, is himself most vulnerable ; he who prides himself 
upon his valor, is himself most cowardly ; he who preaches 
truth to others, is himself most untruthful, he who sets: 
himself up asthe leader of a legion, is himself misled ; he 
who styles himself an honest citizen is unjustly living 
upon heavy profits filched from the daily toil of hopeless 
men’; how he claims to belong to:an honorable profession * 


* Rae वा झापुवन्‌ तदावतो$न्यानत्यति. . | 


_eauses to effects and effects to causes, is the correct ] 


(omms) 


‘God, its discovery ‘and’ appropriation, the ‘true birth of 
the spirit and the immortality of the soul Decidédly then 
I givepreference to the invisible over the visible. \ 


“That my meaning may be more distinctly compre: 
hended, let it be observed tirat the body is a form, is tran- 
sient, is changeable, the internal zot changeable. The man 
is the internal, the effect or fornris external. The mind 
snot acted upon, but acts on the body. That which is 
internal is the reality ; that which it acts on is visible and: 
mortal. Andallappearances foreign are composed of the 
same mortal ingredients, mortal in the restricted sense of 
that term. 

5 Now it being clear that the visible is not the real, but J 
that the invisible is the eternal, it follows that we must 
make the test of truth to consist in an imperceptible, yet 
unchangeable and eternal principle. Admitting this much 
you are able to advance one step further in the cognizance - 
of possible probabilities. Effects are witnessed, they a 
traced to an immediate cause, w hich is demonstrated b 
strict and severe analysis. This cause producing tl 
effect shows you that the effect is not without a cause. 
This effect produces another and that alse another; and 
so by analogy you may see there is. an endless ; 
calculable’ ‘amount of causes and effects. And tracín 


ng, and this you do. in your imag 
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externals as not causes but effects... Let us illustrate this. 


~by an example : Stu 

Conceive of a germ being hidden | beneath. the: surface 
of this-hard earth Imagine that you forget its existence, 
Let a few years of time elapse, and cast your eyes to the, 
spot where, it was concealed, and you see adofty.and beaus 
tiful-tree, standing in all the majesty and. dignity of its; 
mature, Would it not be as absurd and impossible to dis-. | 
believe the exisfenge as it would be to. doub 
ment, the germ which has produced this existence? Tho, 
tree stands and is visible as an ultimate man stands and. 
is also an ultimate. The germ of the tree, you knew of 
its existence, but the germ of the world, you do not know. 
of its existence. But is. | evident that the latter is at 
least possible since the firstis known and deny nstrated १. 
By even assenting to such a. possibility, we become, 
prepared to take one more careful step in this inyestiga- 
tion. 


example. Supposeaman diseased, physicians examine | 
“vase, guided both by physiological manif ioe 
iséase, and by the feelings which th 
_ Which are not perceptible to them 
‘external observation. 
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and manifest is the effect and cannot be relied on, while 
the cause is hidden; and you donot possess any means by 
which to investigate its cause? 

Again, a man hasa carious tooth; hz tells you he experi- 
ences a severe pain; but you doubt his word & ask for 
proof. He points you to the tooth which is the object 
tangible. But does the evidence, of which your senses 
admit, convince you that he has a pain? ` 

Another example, The whole world of mankind can" 
give in their united testimonies that they positively and 
absolutely see the sun rising in the east and setting in the 
west. Is there not internal evidence that the external 
&nd manifest of this is positiv ely unreal? Inward search- 
ing after truth has established the cause of this phenome* 
non and proved that the sun does not move. But it i$ the 
visible and the external that you are deceived by, and n 
theinvisible which is the reality 


' inyisiblein the visible and back of nature, silently co 
templates the cause which produced this threatr 
human existence, andiwith highest reverence for 
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enter and shed a mellow, agreeable lustre on his feelings 
and intellect. He has discovered the true saviour, the 
invisible master, in whom the universe has its being. To 
him the interior is the real. His expanded intellect passes 
through the dress to that which is essential, to the spirit 
within ‘the body, to the life within the law, to the science 
‘within the substance 
7 The conclusion from the above is thatit is the expand- 
“led intellect, and not prayer, that can lift the soul to the 
realisation of the divine reality, that the most earnest 
prayer we can ever utter, 15 the righteous exertion to 
merit the inspirations of that flow into the intellect from 
the Fountain head of all Wisdom. i i 
It has been my object in the present imperfect hasty 
sketch of my ideas presented to you to establish and make 
plain three conclusions : 
- x.—That there is a true inner life; and that a man sub- 
Jected to the interference of the commotions of the world 
cannot fully perceive & comprehend the Universal Truth. 


. 2,—That from inability to perceive this Universa] 
Truth by.the expanded intellect or purified reason have 
Sprung up the patent theological remedies of prayer-doses 
and tearful prain-reliefs 

3«—Tbat the OriginatOrganiser of the Universe is the - 
Invisible, the Potent, the Universal, and the All-governing 
Reality of the inner world. — s; 


— o 


i 


^t 
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CRITICISM 


“कर” 


ON; 5 OE | 
Monier Williams, 'Indian: Wisdom., 
— 0 = x 


: We have mentioned the Preface,® the. Introduction,and 
the review: of the,Vedas, We now: come.to the, Brahmanas 


and the Upanishads. The very ancient theologica! and 
"religious records also find a place here. They occupy 


ar pages. Then come the Six Schools of philosophy,— 
the Niyaya, the Sankhya, the. Vaisheshika, the Yoga,. the 
Purva Mimansa and the, Vedanta schools. This chapter 
runs through 78 pages.. Then we come to Jainism and 
Bhagawat Gita. Bhagawat Gita has been with great 
truth styled, the eclectic school of philosophy, and why 
pot so, the Sankhya Marga; the Yoga Matga & the Bhakti 
Marga; thethree royal‘roads to saivation are-equally re- 
cognised. This occupies 28 pages: We come-now-to the 
Viedangas,7-Siksha,, Vjakarante Nirukta, Ghbanda. and 
Jyotish.rsalpbabet, grammar, etymology), prosody. and 
astronomy. "This, ocoupies. 40. pages. Then come, the 
Smritis; they occupy 114 pages. Manu Smriti and 
Yajnavalkya are thoroughly reviewed. The author is at 
home here; He iswellpleased'to fiud’ matters: of’ con- 
demaation in Manu and Yajnayalkya. | We: come:then to 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. Bulky: as these-bools are 
abulk of-mo pages ofthebook is: devoted to theso- epic 


9987४ Thelaten dramas, puranas, &c, only deserve 4 
* The Manucript about of 3 pages is missing except those 


Jast few words, consisting ofthe anther's remarks aptly in: 


b. spares, with long qUotationgand translations from other 
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passing notice? They occupy 7o pages, The followitig is 
the:sommary:—. 


Preface and Introduction E Paces 48 
Vedas ‘5 Ae oy 26 
Brahmanas and. Upanishads. RT 3». QI 
Six Schools of Philosophy ere meet 
Jainism and Eclecticism: docs 1932 
Rhetoric, Grammar and Astronomy 97 40 
Smritis ००० eon NIT 
Epics (Ramayana and Mahabhacta) » 140 
w Puranas and Dramas z RET, 
Alphabetic Index cee OES 


TOTAL e. 588 . 

It is evident then that the author is obviously & mah 
of vast study, of wide information, and possessed “óf ency= 
clopadic knowledge, at least in:$o-far as'Sanskrit.goes. Tt 
iswellfor usto avail of ithe information. that canit be 
derived from sucha source, as.such chances are: not: often: 
_ to be found, they are exceptional and very rare, The 
more.we proceed.with the review of the book the more 
inpatient we become to learn the scope and the contente 
ofthe Book. This information I shall now no. longer 
withhold from you. 1 proceed. directly to the scope, the: 
aims and:objects:of the book. RR 
| Ssys Professor Monier Williams,.p..3.0f the Preface: 
“The present volume attempts-to. supply a want, the 
existence of which has been impressed upon my mind by 
an‘ingquiry often addressed to me as.a. Baden Professor: 
Is it possible to obtain from: any one book a good general 
११९७०६ the character and contents of. Sanskrit literature ^ 
'FurtBer on he says:— Kc 4 


` Mts pages are: also intended to: subserve a further" 


SE eJ 
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by means of translations and explanations of _ portions of 
the sacred and philosophical literature of India; an insight 
into:the mind, habits of thought, and customs of the 
Hindus as well asa correct! knowledge ‘of a system of be- 
lief and practice which has constantly prevailed , for at 
least 3,000 years, and still. continues to exist, as’ one of the 
principal religions of the non-Christian world. en 


Thenon page 36-of the Introduction, we have:—* 
^ft is one of the following pages to indicate the’ peints 
of contact between Christianity and the three chief “aise — 
religions ef the world,as they-are yepresentediin, : India" — 
—«Pleasemark.the word false), (twn Ute १८४५ Yo 
fren ‘oh page 38 of tlie Introduction, we Havei—5 5 +" 
f Tt:s&ems to me, tien, that‘ih compating’ tógetherihése - 
1007० systems==Christianity,” Eslany,2 sBrahniinism? at 
Buddhism—the’ 'cracial-/test of the” upossessiOn ‘of ‘tha 
‘absolute divine truth which an belong’ to-only'one of the 
four, and which“=ifsupernaturally’cominunicated=by 
common Father of mankind’ for: thie:good! of all Hi 
-Ge-must be intended-to prevail everyw here, ought 


-ures—m : 
liein theanswerto two questions 41st/Whatis theuitimate 


hieli 'each'aums? ondly. «Bj swhakomeans १ 
ney is accomplished 52 eg 


| picture a:misrepresentation,.but a true one,-for the 
picture is to be drawn by means: of translations and ex- 
planations of; portions of'our sacred literature! ! 


TIL To indicdté'the points of community between 
Christian arid-other non-Christian religions 


IV That Islam, Buddhism and ZraAminisz (mark the 
last) are the three false religions of the world—or that 
Christianity is the only true religion. 


V That:taking. Christianity, Brahminism):Islam'and 
Buddhism, the possessionsof absotute divine truth camonly 
belong to one of. the four, . : ळत sedis 


VI That the absolute divine trath १३. supernaturally 
communicated. sby; the common. Father; mankind 
(rememer this truthis Christianity) isone that is intended 
to prevaileverywhere. . 


PANT EIO SVE 


; 3o gai 
VII. Thatsfirstly «this absolute truth sis the only:relis 
gion that gives a correct answer. to ithe, question; What 
is the ultimate object .or ‘aim? »And-secondly ‘that’ this 
absolute truth or Christianity alone gives; the. true 
scheme by which the common ender object of.allis to 
- be accomplished, 1- 130४ ir Som das Satis od droga pi अनि 


How, far the last four articles. of, Professor, Monier 


rA 


Williams claims are right will just.appear in the sequel, 
A briefsketch of thé answer to.the first arti 


> 


pa-Vedas, find noi mention anywhere throt 


list. Itis.especially upon the subjectmatter of these books 
thata true estimate of Indian. & occidental civilization can 
beformed by comparison. These four books ate the Artha 
Veda, the Dhanur Veda, the Ayur Veda aud the Gandhatva. 
Veda. The Artha Veda is. the Upa-Veda that deals with 
applied Mechanics, Enginnering, Perspection, Practical 
Arts (chemical and physical) and geneology. The Ayur 
"Vedais the Upa-Veda that deals with Surgery, Botany, 
Physiological Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, Materia, 
Medica sand «the Chemistry and ‘cure of poison. The 
Gandharva Veda is the Upa-Veda of Music or ‘fine ‘arts 
whereas the Dhanur Veda is the science of Martial 
appliances, instruments and tactics. ' f | 
The second article, important as itis, willonly be éstx 
inatea’at its due worth, in the progress of “their review. 
In the course ofthese lectures it willbe showmhow fat 
Professor Williams misrepresents or otherwise, or right- 
lyitranslates or mistranslates, gives genuine explanations 
or forged ones ofthe portions'of our sacred diteratures 
“The third-article shall ‘be reviewed fully atthe end of 
- ¢he whole course of these reviews. dies 
We come now to the subject matter of the Introduction: 
. Jt‘deals with four points. "Firstly, it gives a sketch of 
the past and present condition. "Tire mai Gea 
of a geograpltical, political and; bistonical sketch of qno 
past.condision of - Indja as imagined by the so-called shis- 
torians and philologists:to:be trua. Alithisis foreign tp 
the pespoxeot my réwiews One point however, is worth 
pointing out. 10:15 where he gives his Own pemarke. 0n 
te system, 
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This is what he says. (p«.22- of Intreduction) ‘= . . 
«Even. in districts. where the. Hind us are called by. one 
name and speak one dialect they. are boken into separate 
classes. divided from each; other; by barriers oft caste: fat 
more difficult to pass than social distinctions. of-Europes 
&c.,,&c. “This separation constitutes, in point of fact, an 
essentiai doctrine.of their religion. The growth of the 
Indian caste system is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the history of this extraordinary people. Caste. 
as a social institution, meaning thereby, conventional 
rules which separate the grades of society, exists of course 
in:all countries: In England, casterin’ this sense exerts 
No.slightiauthority: But: with us casteis not «religious 
institution. : í 
Ow theicontrary; our religion; though: it permits dif- 
ferences of rank, teaches: usthat;such differences are tov 
bei laid: aside inthe:worship of God;, and‘ttat/in! His-sight: 
all men are equal. Very:different Js’ the: oaste-oPtHe* 
Hindus, The.Hindu.beliaves.tirat.the Deity, regards men 
as uneguaé, that he ereated distinct kinds,ef men; 39 1162 
created varieties of birds or beasts, that Brahmanas,. 
Kshatriyas Vaishyas and Shndras are dorm and must 
remain distinct from each other ; and that to force any, 
Hindu to break the rules of castle is to force him to sin 
against: God-and- against-nature A AEE 
Professor Monier Williams then points out dh caste 
rules in India hinge uponr. Preparation of Cr hen 
_ Intermarriage, 3. Professional pursuits. Hadthe s 
- Rrofésser professed'to base these rema VOR DT "rs "a $ 
- observations or accounts of Thala as give y akiota 
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writers on the subject, we would have nothing to. ad 
but the Baden Professor regards the sacred Sanskrit 
literature to bé theonly kev to "the satisfactory know- 
ledge of the people committed to our (he means his or his 
nation's) rule. Hesays— 

' “Happily India, though it has at least twenty distinct 
dialects, has but one sacred and learned language and one 
literature, accepted and revered by all adherents of Hindu- 

"ism alike, however diverse in race, dialect rank and 
creed 


n 


And. itis upon the. sacred Sanskrit literature of India 
that he’bases his remarks.: Let us see how fdr they are 
correct. The Professor asserts :— 

I That caste system in India is-a.religious institution 
whereas:it is only a social institution in England It is 
good for our ‘brothers to note downsthe confession that 
there is.caste.system in England.; i’: ° : 

IL. That according to Christianity, all people area like 
‘to God; but in Brahminism the Deity regards men as 
unequal, or 

“UT That Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vishyas are 


born, and "Dee 
IV. That only people of the same caste eat together, 
termarty and pursue the same professional pursuits; J 
these three being the testsof caste. — . Poe ME 
ith regard to the second point, that according to 
octrines of Branminism God regards men as ue 


e the 200 Mantra of-6th Adhyaya of Yajur Ved 
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बघेमा वाचं कल्याणीसावदानि जनेभ्यः Gur 
uat शद्राय चायाय च स्वाय चारणाय च l 
(ust gaai दक्तिणाये द।तुरिइ भूयाउसय स 
कोम: समृष्यतामुउमादी AAG ॥ 


The meaning of whichis that “I (God) have given my 

word (Revelation), which is the word of salvation for all 

' people, Brahmanas, Kshatryas, Vaishyas, Shudras, and 
even Ati Shudras. Therefore regard no one as unequal 
among yourselves, but try tobe loved by all wise people 
to distribute gifts among all, and always desire the well. 
being of all.” 

The Mantra is very clear, and I have quoted it to show 
| the first position.assumed by the Boden Profess or is 
groundless. We come now ta hisassertion that caste is 
a religious Institution and not a social one in India. Now 
an institution is called a religious one when distinctions 
of the Institution are maintained on the ground that they 
are obligatory by religion, but all distinctions maintain- 
vd on the ground of differences of wealth, learning and 

industry are social distinctions 
Let us read Manu 


aurai ज्ञानतो ate चंत्रियाणान्तु aera: | 
वैश्यानां घन्यधान्यतः शद्राणामेव wana: ॥ 


{ The meaning of which is that the ground of distinction 
among Brahmanas is from the point of learning, that 
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among Kshatryas is ,on account of physical powers and 
that among Vaishyas is on the ground of wealth and 
Possessions, that among Shudras alone does birth dis- 
tinction.exist, Lest Monier Williams may mistake my 
sense and the sense of Manu, and assert on the face of 
of these quotations that. Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and ° 
Vaishyas are born, let me again quote Manu— . . 


wel बाह्मणतामेति बाहमणसंति ean, 1 
छत्रियाञ्ातमेवम्चु विद्याद श्यात्तघेवच ॥ 


Which means that Shudras can become Brahmanas' 
and: Brahmanas Shudras and so with ‘Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas. 

Again Says Manu— . 


sU जायते wz संस्काराद्वेहिजः 


That all people are born Shudras, but by:sanscar or by 
virtue of gun ८४८५०१८ swabhva of their acquisitions and ac 
complishments, become Brahmanas, Kshatriyas &c. 


The fourth position taken up by Monier Williams is 
that eating together, intermarriage and similarity of pur- 
suits define a caste. Among these three, the second oniy. 
deserves consideration, For, if similarity of pursuits be 
any element, it might be as reasonable for Monier 

के Williams to regard ail Professors of Schools:and Colleges 
in England to.belong to one caste. The same remark 
Eating and drinking togethe 
ne 
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a " 
नोच्छिष्टः कस्यचिहद्यान नाद्याच्च व तथान्तरा |. 
. ~ . - f ~ 
न चैवात्यशनं कुस्चान्नोच्छिष्टः कृचिद्रजेत ॥ १॥. 
Says Manu :— D 
Lèt no one eat from the same dish with any one else, 
Jet none overfeed himself and walk out after dinner with 
out a hand-wash. 
This point therefore is entirely out of question What 
now remains isthe question of intermarriages. We will 
here again quote from Manu :— : 


सवर्णाग्रे दिजातीनां प्रशस्ता दारकन्स णि। 
कासतम्तु प्रह्ठत्तान।मिमाः Bi कमशो वराः uy 
sa भार्या Tes सा च स्वा विशः at 

A चस्खाचैव राज्ञस तास खा चाग्रजन्मनः ॥१३॥ 


The meaning of which is that the best farm of first l 
marriage is that in. which the male and female are of the 
same varna or what is wrongly called caste, but a Shudra, 
woman should oaly marry a Saudra, a Vaishya woman 


a Vaishya. The Kshatrya should marry a अद्धा, वश्या. 
vr fta and the Brahmana any 


This shows that a Vaisiyans or Vaishya woman marry: 
‘ing a Brahmana is allowable and so for others. Professor 
Monier Willams asserted that caste system in India is £ 
religious institution, but itis a social one ia England’ 


_ “We have proved that caste system is not a religious in* 


- stitution but a social one as itis everywhere, He assert 


4 


ed that in Brahminic religion Deity regards all men zs 
unequal, but we have proved that He does not. He 
asserted that Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vashyas are 
born. We have proved that they arenot but Shudras 
are, And lastly he asserted that similarity of professions 
intermarriage and eating together are the characteristics 
ofa caste. We have shown that they are not. We now 
leave this point which is peculiarly illustrative of the 
unrivalled learning of the Professor and come to his 
second part of the Introduction on the religion of the 
Hindus. i 


‘He says that there are 3 points of view from whick 
any religion may be looked; 1. faith, 2. work or ritual, 3. 
doctrines or dogmatic knowledge. He calls the Ist two, 
faith and work or ritual, the exoteric side of religion ; and 
doctrines or dogmatic knowledge, the esoteric side of 
Atter laying down thi s distinetion, he says that 


religion. 
an esoterie point of view, the Hindu religicn 


yiewed from 
is Pantheism. He says :— 
«t (Hindu religion) teaches that nothing really exists 
- but the Universal Spirit, that the soul of each individual 
with that spirit, and that every man’s highest | 
eto get rid for ever of doing, having and 
vote himself to profound contemplation with 
such spiritual knowledge as should 
mere illusion of separate existence 
conviction that he is himself p: 
ng th Verre = 
d 
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We shall see how far our Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
isrightin these assertions. He says that Hindu religion 
teaches :— 

I. That nothing but the Universal Spirit exists. 

IL. That each individual is identical with this Spirit. 

III. That every man's aim should be to get rid of all 
action, doing, having and being. 

IV. That each one should free himself from being in 
this separate existence, t 

V. That each one soul is part of the being constitut- 
ing the universe. 

Let us now examine these five propositions. 

His first proposition is that nothing but the Universal 

Spirit exists. I quote here from an Upanishat :— 


अजामेकां लोडितशुककष्णां 

agi प्रजा; gaaat स्वरूपा! । 
अजी छेको जुषमानो ४ नुशेते 
लहात्यनां भुक्भोग।सजो ५ A: ॥ 


The meaning is that God, matter and human souls, 
these are the three eternal substances, ever uncreated. 
The eternal human souls enjoy the eternal matter while 
involved in material existence. Whereas the third eter- 
nal substance, God, exists forever, but neither is involved 
in materialexistences, nor enjoys the material world. 
Hereit is said that not one universal spirit alone exists, 
but matter and human souls also exist co-eternally. 
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If evidences were required on this head, it would be easy 


to quote many other very clear passages, but I believe 
that above is clear enough. 


Williams’ second proposition is that each is identical 


with the’ Universal Spirit. ' Here let me quote from the 
Brihadarannyaka Upanishat ;— 


a आमनि तिष्ठन्नात्‌मनो& न्तरो- 
$यमात्‌मा न वेद यस्य/तमा शरोरम I 
आत्मा नोईन्तरो यमयति स त आत्मान्त ataga: 


Says Yajnavalk ya to Maitrevi in anwer to her question, 
O Maitreyi the Universal Spirit who pervades even the 
human soul, but is distinct from the human soul, whom 
ignorant human soul does not know, wko resides in the 
innermost of the hnman soul, who is distinct from human. 
soul but witnesses the actions of the. human soul, and. 
awards or punishes him, yes, even He the Universal Spirit 
1s immortal and also pervades thec. ; 

Williams’ third proposition respecting Brahmanical 
religion is that it teaches every man the duty of getting 
rid of all doing, being and having, 

- Iquote here from the 4oth chapter of the Yajur Veda— 


aay कर्माणि जिजीविषेच्छत wear: | 
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actions, always performing good deeds. Thus alone and, 
not otherwise is freedom from sin and pain possible. The 
purport is thatthe doing of action or good is the first 
essential : 

Williams’ fourth proposition is that each should free 

] himself from the delusion ofseparate existence. I need 
not answer this, as it is clear that believing God to be 
distinct from the soul, the idea of separate existence is 

à not a delusion, and ifthis be not a delusion, itis nota 

| proper object to get rid of. i 

d The fifth asssertion that each soul is a part of the being 

E constituting the universe. Ifanything need be said upon 
this head, it will suffice to say that notin one Mantra but 

f in innumerable Mantras and Upanishads, the Universal 

: Spirit is'regarded as one, whole without form, body or 
parts, ८४१८१८ ox indivisible. Since God has no parts, it is 
mere absurd to believe that human souls can be parts of 
of the Universal Spirit thatis incapable of being divided 
into parts. 

Then in order to reconcile this pantheistic view which 
does not admit of any necessity of faith, work or retual; 
with the existence of faiths, innumerable works or retuals 
in India, Williams forges a fallacious reasoning which 

alled in Sansckrit logic by the technical name of chhal. He 
says that believing God to be identical with human souls | 
they were led to believe that human souls had only - pos 
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emanation, but unlessa clear proof of it is given, Tam not 
in a position to say anything respecting the justification 
of Williams’ position. : 


I now come to the 3rd part of the Introduction, ¢. e., the 

one respecting the Languages of India. 
Says Monier Williams— 

“The name Sanskrit as applied to the ancient language 
of the Hindus is an artificial designation for a highly 
elaborated form of the language originally brought by this 
Indian branch of the great Aryan race into India. The 
original tongue soon became modified by contact with 
the dialects of the aboriginal races who preceded the 
Aryans, and in this way converted into the peculiar 
language (haska) of the Aryan immigrants who settled 
in the neighbourhood of the seven rivers of the Punjab ' 
and its outlying districts (Sapta Sindhavas=in ' Zend. 
Hapta Hendu), The most suitable name for the original 
anguage thus molded into the speech of the Hindus is 
Hindii (== Sindu-i, its principal later development be- 
ng called Hindi,® just as the Low German dialect of the 
Angles and Saxons when modified in Britain. was called 

T ————————— 
‘+ [t may be thonght by some that this dialect was nearly 
identical with the language of the Vedic hymns, and the lattor 
often gives genuine Prakrita forms (as Auta for Krita) ; but 
even Vedic Sanscrit presents great elaboration scarcely com: 

न with the notion of its being a simple original dialect 

{for example, in the use of complicated grammatical forms 


tensives), and Panini, in distinguishing botween the 
language and the Vedic, uses, the term Bhasha in | 


1000४ to Chhandas the’ Veda.) 
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Anwlo-Saxon. But very soon that happended in India 
which has come to pass in all civilized countries. The 
poken language, when once its general form and 
character had been settled, separated into two lines, the 
one elaborated by the learned, the other popularized and” 
variously provincialized by the unlearned. In India, 
however, from the greater exclusivevess of the educated 
few, the greater ignorance ofthe masses, and the desire | 
of a proud priesthood to keep the key of knowledge in 
their own possession, this separation became more mark- 
ed, more diversified, and progressively intensified. Hence | 
the very grammar which with other nations was regarded | 
onlyas a means toan eud, came to be treated by Indian | } 
"Pauditsas the end itself, and was subtilized into an in- 
tricate science, fenced around by a bristling barrier of ' 
technicalites. ‘The language, too, elaborated pari passu 
with the grammar, rejected the natural name of Hindu- 1 
or ‘the speech of the Hindus,’ and adopted an artificial 
designation, viz. Sanskrita, the perfectly constructed 
speech’ (szm=con, krita —factus, ‘formed’ ), to denote 
its complete severance from yulgar purposes, and its 
exclusive dedication to religion and literature ; while 
the name Prakvita—which may mean ‘the original,” 
well as ‘the derived’ speech—was assigned to the com- 
mon dialect This of itself isaremarkable circumstance 
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sent distinct names forthe common dialect and literary 
language of modern nations.” 


pcre Monier Williams asserts 6 distinct pro- 
positions:— 

i. That Sanskrit (well formed) is an artificial 
designation. 

ii. Thatitis highly elaborate. 

iii. That it was modified by the tongue of 
aboriginal tribes and gave rise to Bhasha. 

iv, That Grammar is so elaborate that it was re. 
garded as an end and not as a means. 

v. That Sanskrit Grammar is an intricate science 
forced by a bristling barrier of teachn icalities. 

vi, ThatPrakrit means the original tongue, We 
will take each of his propositions turn by turn. 

- A designation is artificial when itis arbitrarily chosen 
not on the ground of the sense , expressed by it. For an 
individual being called John, or Monier Williams, John 
Monier Williams, is an artificial designation, because it 
does not signify any attribute or attributes of the indivi- 
dual which the word Monier Williams denotes. Well 
then Sanskrit is an artificial designation. He himself 
admits that Sanskrit means well formed. Let us sce if 
Sanskritis well formed. — " OM ENO SUG EO 


LECTURE I. 
THE HYMNS oF TEE VEDAS. 


I come now to Monier Williams' Lecture on “The 
Hymns of the Vedas.” He proposes in this lecture 
to offer examples of the most remarkable religious, philo- 
sophical and ethical teachings of ancient Hindu authors. 
He can hardly convey ‘an adequate idea of the luxuriance 
of Sanskrit literature.’ He complains of ‘the richness of 
the materials’ at his command, for he confesses his in- 
ability to do justice to it. But let us not think that a 
man of Monier Williams' tempercan éver be too warm 
in his panegyrics on such bosh as Hindu writings. They 
are ‘too often marked by tedious repetitions, redundant 
epithets and far-fetched conceits.’ In Sanskrit there is 
not to be fouud that coldness aud severe simplicity which 
characterizesan Englishman's writings. He lives in a 
climate too cold to admit of oriental warmth of style. 
Heis surrounded by too severe and simple a civilisation 
in England toadmit of the gentle but complex civilisation 
ofIndia. The standard of judgment set upon India - 
differs very much from that set upon England. ‘With - 
Hindu authors excellence isapt to be measured by - 
magnitude, and ‘quality by quantity ^ But he can not 
close his eyes against ‘the art of condensation so succes, 
fully cultivated as in some departments of Sans 
_ Literature’ (he means the Sutras). And in 
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very prolixity natural to Indian writers led to the opposite 
extreme of brevity, not merely by a law of reaction, but 
by the necessity for providing the memory with aids and 
restoratives when oppressed and debilitated by too great 
a burden." Professor Williams would have been per- 
fectly right in passing the above remarks, were it not 
that the Sanskrit writings that abound in prolixity have 
followed and not preceded the condensed literature in 
point of time. Leaving out of account the Vedas which, 
are the starting point of Indian literature, the Upanishats 
the Upavedas and especially the six Darshanas may be 
called the condensed literature of India; whereas the 
Jater novels, dramas, Puranas and vritis and tikes may, 3 
with perfect truth, be styled the prolix literature of India. — 
Now, not a single line of the Upanishats or the Upavedas 
orthe Darshanas was written posterior to the ramas, - 
the dramas, &c ; and Professor Williams also admits this. 
What meaning are we to attach then, to Wiiliams’ asse 
tion that the condensed literature was due to alaw of re- - 
action? Does Monier Williams mean that long before E 
there had occurred an action i.e. long before the prol 
Jiterature came to be written, there had set in a reaction | 
Monier Williams 


i.e. that of condensed writings? 
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existed long hefore the birth of his father. We 
shall find as we proceed further onthat this‘ fs not 


in any way a startling proposition as compared with 


others that Monier Williams has yet to assert. His seconp 


reason is that the ancient had recourse to the condensed 
methods of writing as aids and restoratives to an oppressed 
and debilitated memory. Now, gentlemen, be fair and 
judge among yourselves. What was there’ to oppress 
and debiliate the memory. Was it the Upan hats, the 
Upavedas or the Brahmanas? Professor: Williams must 


be bluntly ignorant of Sanskrit literature, if he thinks ` 


the Upanishats, the Brahmanas or the Upavedas could 
oppress or debilitate the memory. It is-one of modern 
civilisation to detereorate the intellect and enslave me- 
mory. I here quote from a number of a well-known: 
scientific paper, “Nature,” dated 25th January, 1883, 


“Few students of science can fail to feel at'times ap 
Palled by the ever increasing flood of literature devoted 


m 
SN 
* 


* 
Bi 
E or 


to science and the difficulty of keeping abreast of it even © 


in one special and comaratively limited branch of. inquiry. 
Were merely the old societies and long established 
journals to continue to supply tkeir contributions, these, 
as they arrive from all parts of the country and from all 
quarters of the globe, would be more than enough. to 

ax the energy of even the most ardent enthusiast But 


new societies, new jonrnals, new independent wor 
up at every turn, till one: feels inclined to 
despair the attempt to keep pace with the | 
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“One of the most striking and dispiriting features of 
this rapidly growing literature is the poverty or worthless- 
ness of a very large part of it. The really earnest student 
who honestly tries to keep himself acquainted with what 
is boing dons, in at least his own branch of sclence, ac- 
quires By degrers a knack of distinguishing, as it were by 
instinct, the papers that he ought to read from those 
which have no claim on his attention. But how often may 
he be heard asking if no means can be devised for prevent- 
ing the current of scientific literature from becoming 


e swollen and turbid by the constant inpouring of what he 


an call by no better name than rubbish." If more re. 
quired on this head, J would refer the rea der to the 
prevalent systems of education for a verificat ion of the 
results, Who is here that does not acknow ledge the 


all-importance of cramming in passing the examination? 


‘Whois here that would not evince to the fact of 
' mathematics and even philosophy being nowadays Jea rnt 
on the cram system? It is not India alone that is teem- 
ing with these deformities. Much more so is this csae 
with England. There the cry of memory complaints 
hasrisenso high that many professors have set up en 


tirely new schools of memory training with the express. 
ject of saving poor English memories from utter des- 
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invigorating writings of the authors of the Upanishats, 
the Upavedis and the Darshanas, To prove this, let 
me quote here from the well-kaown Upaveda, Sushruta, 
‘on medical science. 


“qafa gata गुण वीर्य विपाक दोष घातु 
aaa मसिर पृ यु संध्य श्रस्थिग्भसग्भवट्रव्यस मू 
इविभागरस्तया प्रनप्रशल्योषरणब्रणविनिञ्चय भग्न 
विकल्पाः साध्ययाप्यप्रत्यख्येयता च विकाराणामेव- 
मादयस्ान्येविशेषाः asan ये विचिंत्यमाना 
विमल विपुल बुड रपि बुडिमाकु लो Har: किं पुनर 
AIJE : तस्म!द्‌त्रश्जमनुपद्पादशोकाधशाकमनवणः 
यितव्यमनु खरोतव्यञ्च ॥ अधयाय ४ ॥ 


The meaning of whichis that the various physiological 
subjects, called dravya, rasa, guna, virya, &e., &c, are 
subjects, which sometimes even puzzle the most clear- 
headed intellect. Let every student of medical science E 
then, apply his dudihi (intellect) in comprehending : 
these principles and let him reflect. Thereis no need of 
multiplying quotations, for, it cannotbe doubted that 
the Upanishats,:the Niruktas, the Upavedas and the 
Darshanas are all addressed to the intellect, and the 
complaint is that they often puzzle the most clear- 
ed intellect and not that they cannot be remem 


the intellect or the faculties of understanding = 
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not aids or pestoratives to memory, but rather appeal to 


Professor Williams ‘now passes from this, whichis a 
pure digression from the subject, to the proper subject. 


“Only once before the treatment of the subject, like an 


impartial writer, he inculcates the duty of studying fairly 
& without prejudice the other religions of the world. That 
Nis fairnassand freedom from prejudice may not be ill 
judged, ग again quote from the fair and unprejudiced 
Christian, Professor Monier Williams : 


3 “For may it'not be maintained, that the traces of the 


' original truth imparted to mankind should be diligently 


sought for in every religious system, however corrupt, so 
that when any fragment of the living rock is discovered 

it may at once be converted into a fulcrum for the up- 
heaving of the whole mass of surrounding error? At all 
events, it may reasonably be conceded that if nothing 
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Bible is so to the Christian or the Qoran to the Mahome- 
aan. | ; j i 
The Qoran is “a single volume manifestly the wark of 
one author descended entire, from heaven in the night 
called ८7 gadr, in the month of Ramazan” “The Old 
"Testament was furnished with its accompaniments of 
Chaldee translations and paraphrases called Targums," 
But “the word Veda, " Says Professor Williams, “means 
Knowledge and is a term applied to Divine wnzwrittex 
“knowledge, imagined to have issued like breath from the 
Self-existent, and communicated to no single{ person, but 
to a whole class of men called Rishis or inspired sages. 
‘By them the divine knowledge thus apprehended was 
transmitted, not in writing, but through the ear, by con- 
stant oral repetition, through a Succession of teacher» 
who claimed as Brahmins to be ‘its rightful recipient- 
e.s Moreover, when at last, by its continued growth, it 
became too complex for mere oral transmission, then this 
Veda resolved itself, not into one single volume, like the 
Doran, but into a whole series of compositions, which had 
jn reality been composed by a number of different poets 
‘and writers at different times during several centuries. 


न Monier Williams herein asserts : 
I., That the Vedas are really unwritten knowledge 


issuing like breath from the Seif-existent 
li. That they were communicated to a whole class 


of men called Rishis or inspired sages 2 š R 
d IIL That they continued to grow, hence their pre: .— 
— Sent written book form. E 
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IV. That the Vedas are ‘a series of compositions 
by a number of different poets and writers at different 
times during several centuries. 


We will take Professor William’s propositions one by 
one. His first proposition 1s that the Vedas are really 
unwritten 4mowledge issuing like breath from the Self- 
existent. Now,does Professor Williams imagine that 
‘there can ever be anything like a written knowledge? 
Be it here clearly understood that I am not here speak- 
ing of the knowledge being written down, but of written 
knowledge. Professor Williams seems to imagine that 
‘the Vedas are laboring under avery serious defect. 
The Christians, he seems to think, have a definite re- 

elation, as itis put down in black and white and so 
have the Mahomedans, for, their book descended from 
heaven in its present form. He there fore imagines that 
the Christians kave a settled revelation, a something de- 
finite to lay their hands upon as their. sacred books, but 
the Veda being unwritten knowledge is not tangible, 15 
not a reality or a something definite, Inthis he is en- 
tirely wrong, and if not wrong he very sadly betraysa 
want of philosophical culture. For, Vedas being unwritten 
knowledge, let me ask Can there be anything which can 
with philosophical precision becalled written knowledge? 
Let us be clear on the subject. A revelation isare- | 
velation inso far as it 1S reyealed to somebody. The 


Bible is alleged to bea revelation, it was theref 
3 ealed to somebody. A revelation is only a £ 
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in so far as it ig revealed to the intellect, 7.2. in so far as 
the person to whom it is revealed, becomes directly con- 
scious of the facts revealed, Admitting, then, that the 
Bible is a revelation, and that there was somobody to 
whom it was revealed, that somebody must have been 
conscious of the contents of this revelation, Is this his 
consciousness .of thefacts.revealed, in any way distinct 
from the knowledge of the facts revealed ? If not, then 
the Bible is a knowledge, and, in so far as itlay in the 
consciousness of the person to whom it was revealed, 
which is true revelation, it was unwritten knowledge. 
Thus, then, ‘the Bible revelation is also an unwritten 
knowledge, and Professor Williams cannot in any way 
_ free himself from the dilemma that either Bible revelation 
itselfis an unwritten knowledge and in that case does 
not differ in any way from the Revelation of the Vedas 
which is also unwritten knowledge, or that the Bible 15. 
a mere record not felt in consciousness but made to de- 
scend just as Qoran descended to Mahomed, . Mahomed 
himself being illiterate, not understanding :t but only be- 
' ing specially directed and empowered by God to commit 
it to writing for the spread of faith. In this case, the 
Bible isno no more a revelation. Itisa viale dead-letter 
book sent miraculously through ‘some people who them- 
selves did not understandit. Can Professor Williams got 
rid of this difficulty? The fact is thathe wants 
praises of popular dogmatic Christianity, and; af 
he shouldbe called a heretic, ८००१९६०७0४. 
- Bible rot into a mere dead-letter book; raibo: 
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a position which should make him “be ‘considered? x 
heretic. Whether itis more philosophical to believe: 
that God sent a sealed book which descended entire, or 
that God ‘only reveals to the understanding of some who 
thus illuminated record down what they arè revealed to, 
is for you to judge. Sofar with respect to the first part 
of the 1st proposition asserted by Professor Williams. 


We now come to the 2nd part. This refers to the 
mode of revelation of the Vedas or the origin of the Vedas 


He says 


‘There are numerous: inconsistencies in the accounts 
ofthe production of the Véda co e eE a One 
account makes it issue from the Self-existent like breath» 
by the power of adrishia, without, any, deliberation of 
thought on his part ; 2. another makes the four Vedas 
issue from Brahman like.smoke, from. burning, fuel; 3. 
another educes them from the elements; 4. another from, 
Gayatri; 5. a hymniin the.Atharva, Veda ९08005 them 
from fala or Time (XIX. 54.)6. The Shatapatha Brahman 
asserts that the creator brooded over the three worlds 
and thence produced three lights, the fire, the air and the 
sun, from which respectively were extracted the Rig, 

' Yajur and Sam Veda. Manu (I. 23) affirms the same. 7 


Inthe Burusha Sukta, the three Vedas are derived from 
| Lastly, by the Mimansaka, - 


depet 


have existed absolutely from all eternity, quite gu 


ly ofa y utterer of its. Hence it is oft 
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shruta, what is heard,” 9. In opposition to allthis, we 
have the 225715 themselves frequently intimating that the 
mantras'were composed by themselves.” , 

In this little paragraph Professor Williams points out 
that there are nine different conflicting theories maintain- 
ed'with respect to the production of the Veaas, and 
enumerates the nine theories and thinks that he has done 
eno 
he is sadly mistaken: He simply betrays the woful depth 
of his ignorance of even the ordinary Sanskrit words, not 
to speak of the higher Sanskrit literature. ‘The fact is; 
that not only aréthere no nine conflicting hypotheses, but 
that theseare one and the same hypothesis invariably 
- maintained by each and all of the ancient Vedic writers, 
The one unitary conception concerning the production 
of the Vedas is that the Vedas are a spontaneous emana- 
tion from the deity, an involuntary ;natural and original 
procession of God's innate wisdom and: knowledge prin- 
ciples into this world It is this one uniform idea which 
ismaintained throughout. Let us take each one of the 
theories enumerated by Professor Williams. sna 

The Vedas issued ‘from the Self-existent like breath 
Says the Shatapatha, Kand 14, Adhyaya 5— 


एववा अरेऽस्य महतो भतस्य निःशसितमेतंद्यट्ट 
Wat asa: सामवेदो ऽथवंगिरस हात्यादि ।- 


The meaning is that Yajnavalkya replies to 
Maitreyi in answer to her questionj—"O Maitreyi 


ugh to demolish the ground of Vedic revelation. But. 
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the Vedas have proceeded from God, who is ever 
more omnipresent than ether, and more extensive 
than space, as naturally and spontaneously as the breath 
proceeds spotaneously from the human organism,’ and 
not deliberately and with thought as Professor Williams. 
will have his own revelation, for the God. of Truth and 
the God of the Universe, who: is also the God of the 
Aryas, need not trouble the cerebral substance of his 
brain with violent vibrations to produce the thought of 
imparting a revelation to mankind. Wisdom and know- 
Jedge flow from God as naturally and spontaneously as: 
the breath flows in and out from the humam. organism. 
The power of adriskta to which Professor Williams refers: 
in his note, is nothing different from the invisible, spiritual 
potency of the recipients of the revelation to receive the 
revelation of tke Vedas. This, then, is the first account. 


We come now tothe second. . According to this, the 
Vedas issue from Brahman like smoke from burning fuel. 
The meaning is very clear. It is that the Vedas pro- 
ceed from Brahman, God, as spontaneously as the smoke: 
proceeds from, burning fuel silently, noiselessly, natur- 
ally and without any exertion, The central idea is yet 
the same, but to the jaundiced eye of Monier Williams 


this isa second account inconsistent with the first. | 


‘The third hypothesis accounts for the origin of the 
Vedas from the elements. Here Professor Williams js 
"wrong in his translation. The original word in Sanskrit 
= for what he calls the elements is Ana. Now éAuta 
does not mean elements but Godhead. 


X 
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भूतानि पदार्थानि विद्यन्त sfafufa भूत:-- 

God is called Bhuta, as all things that have ever 
existed exist in him. To convey the idea that the 
Vedas have existed for ever in the womb of the Divine, 
Wisdom, the Vedas are spoken of as issuing from Bhuta 
pes God who is the Universal intelligent repository 
of all things past, i.e., all eternal essences and principles 
This account does not in the least conflict with the 
first two but the poetical use of the word ४१८८ for God 
rather more sublimely expresss the same sentiment. 


“The fourth account is that of the Vedas proceeding 
from Gayatri. Herealso Professor Williams betrays his 
entire ignorance of Vedic literature by saying that this 
fourth account is a different one, inconsistent with the 
three foregoing ones. In Nighantu, which is the lexicon 
of Vedic terms, 3rd Chapter, 1401 Section, we have 


गायति अचति कम्पी तस्माद्‌ गायत्रो भवति-- 
the meaning of which is thatthe root Gayatri signifies 
archatt to worship. Hence, the Being who deserves to be 
adored and worshipped by all, is called Gayatri. So also 
says Nirukta in the 7th [Adhyaya, III Pad, and 6 Section, — 


गायत्रो maa: स्तुति कर्म्रणसित्रं गमना वा. 
गायतो विपरोता सुखादुदपतदिति चत्रइमाणस ॥ | 
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RISE WANA AT; का लादजा यतः = 
which Monier Williams translates as if meaning that: Rig 
"यत Yajur Vedas have been produced'by'Time'Za/. Here 
‘again, our learned Boden Professors of Sanskrit & world- 
'renowned Orientals cholar‘does not understand the meaning 
“ofthe word Kal. Says the Nighantu, Chap. II, Kanda 14, 
कालयति गति कर्मा तस्मात काल:-- ` ` 


enti mir 


which-means that the spiritthat is intelligent and per- 
. vades,all, is called kala, or . ; s 


कलयति; सखाति ` सवान. पदाथान स कालः 


that InGnite Being, in whose’ comparison all that 
exists is measurable, is called fale, Kala, therefore, is 
the'name'of the same Infinite Being, the same God 
‘Gayatri or Brahma or Swayambhu from whom the Vedas 
have been described to proceed in the first four accounts 
_ Bivenofit.e, n a fri Naw etui] 

We come now to thesixth.. No mistake can be more 
Serious. on the part of Monier Williams than the one he 
“as committed inrendering the Shatpatha Brahmara’s 
‘account of the origin of the’ Vedas.‘ According to this 
ean he. Creator .b rooded over; the three worlds and 
tt uced three lights, fire, the. and the. sun» 
from m which respectivel ‘were extracted the Rig, Yajur 
I ima Veda. Here also Williams’ mistake lies in 
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English ones will be : God, the Creator, brooded over 
the three worlds and thence produced the three jyolis, 
agni, vay and ravi and thence extracted the three 
Vedas. Now jyoti does not mean light but illuminated 
‘being, man in the spiritual state, i. ¢. in tke superior 


condition, and agni, vayu and ravi are no names for fire, 
Jair and sun, but are names of three men. The meaning 
.ofthe passage, then, is that God in the beginning. 
created the organizations which received the spirits of 
three men known by thenames of Agni, Vayu and Ravi. 
To these three rishis, agni, vay and revi men in the 
superior condition, God revealed the knowledge of Rig, 
Yajur and Sama respectively. Now, in what, light does 
it contradict the other explanations à Nor does Manu 
prove what Williams says. SaysManu— | 


अगिवायुरविभ्यस्तु चयं बुह्य सनातनम्‌ । 
SAE यज्ञसिद्याथरूग्यजुः साम लच॑णम्‌॥ 


This means that the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur and Sama 
were revealed to the three Rishis, Agni, Vayu and Ravi - 
to give a knowledge of how to accomplish the purpose 
of life in this world. d र s ; 

We come now tothe 7th account in Purusha Sukta, - 
_ where, according to Monier Williams, the Vedas are 
derived from the mystical victim, Purusha, There quote - 
the Mantra of the Purusha Suktag— — dc ud 
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 तंस्मादाज्नात्सवेहत ऋचः सामानि जज्ञिरे 
"चन्दा छसि afit तस्माद्यजस्तस्मादजयत N 


The plain meaning of whichis that Rig, Yajuh, Sama, 
"and Chhandas or Atharva Veda have proceeded from 


‘that Purusha who is Yajna and Sarvahuta. Williams 
“renders it into the mystical victim, Purusha. But heis 

“inthe wrong. Purusha isthe Universal Spirit that per- 
vades all nature. Says Nirukta, II, 1. 5 :— 


पुरुष: पुरिषरादः पुरिशयः पूरयतेर्वा 
"C पृरयत्यन्तरित्यन्तरपुरुषमभिप्रेत्य ॥ 
sol यस्मात परं॑ नापरमस्ति किचिद्‌ 
-यस्मान्नाणोयो न जग्रायोऽस्ति किंचित t 
gq इव स्तो {दिवि ferar कस्‌ 
gd चुण युरुषेण सवम्‌ ॥ ` 
_ Sata feum भवति॥ EL 
the meaning of which is that God is called Purusha, — 


‘because he is purishadya, that is, he pervades the 
erse and even lives inthe interior of the human 
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‘pervades all, It is clear then that Purusha means the! 
Universal Spirit of God: We come now to: the second: 
word Yajna. Says Nirukta, HI. 4. 2.— 7 i 


यज्ञ: HAG nga यजतिकर्मेति AGMT. . 
याच्जग्रो भवतोति वा यजुरुत्रो भवतोति बाः 
agafa इत्यीपमन्धवो| यजुषे न नयन्तोति t 


The meaning is this. Why isyojna the name of God? 
Because Heis the prime mover of all theforces of nature ; 
because He is the only being to be worshipped ; and be- 
cause to Him the Yajur mantras point out. The meaning 
then, of the passage of Purusha Sukta quoted by Williams 
is this: From that God whois called Purusha, że. the 
Universal Spirit, and whois also called Yajna for reasons 
given above, have proceeded the Rig, Yajuh, Sama and 
Atharwan ; egi à 3 


Highthly, the Mimansakas declare the Vedas to be 
eternal and independently existent, a view which does 


$a $ 


not at all conflict with the former ones. | uk | 


And lastly, says Williams, “We have the Ri js them- 
* hang 


selves frequently intimating that the mantras” 
composed by themselves." In these days of spiritualis 
no wonder if the spirits of the Rishts mi 
ed before Monier Williams and mysticall 


| But in so far as the writings 
४०, not only isthe assertion of V 
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baseless'but positively “injurious and' very’ perverted. 
- For, the Rishis themselves declare themselves to be not 
at all the authors of the Vedas. The Vedas are regard- 
ed by all of them as apaurusheya, i. c., not the production 
of human beings. I will quote here Nirukta I. 6. 5.— 


साचात्‌ HAVANT ऋषयो वभूवुस्त ऽवरेभ्योऽ 
| साचात्‌ WHHI उपदेशेन dated संप्रादुः 
“Also, Nirukta II 3. 2. 
0 0 ns 
« "c ऋषषिह शनात्‌. स्तोमान्‌ ददशेत्योपमन्य- 
. वस्तद्यदेनांस्तपस्यमानान्‌ ब्रह्म AHE- 
* भ्यनषत्तटपोणामपित्वमिति विज्ञायते ॥ 


The meaning of these is that Rishis were those people 
who had realised the truthsin the mantras and having 
done so began to enlighten those of their fellow-brethren 


who were ignorant of the truths in the same. Further 
n, says Aupamanyava, the rishis are only the seers of 
the mantras, but hot the composers EEEN 
We have now shortly dismissed with t he first proposi- 
tion of Williams and partly with the second. The asser- 
Williams that the mantras of the Vedas were 
"composed 0४४ whole class of men called Rishis is entire- 
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Swara, Deyataand Rishi. The name of the rishi only 
jndicates the man who for the first time taught the 
meanings ofithat mantra to the world at large. - 

The third proposition of Williams is that the Vedas 
continued to grow till they became so bulky that their 
division into the present four volumes became necessary. 
Here again Monier Williams betrays his ignorance of 
Sanskrit. For, the four-fold classification of the Vedas 
which according to Williams is due to the accretion of 
compositional matter, and not to any systematic and 
logical principle. I refer the reader to what I wrote 
in the Terminology of the Vedas :— 

“The word vig signifies the expre sion of the nature 
and proper ties of, and theactions and re-actions pro- 
duced by substances, Hence, the name has been applied 
to Rig Veda as its function is to describe the physical 
chemical and active properties of all material subsinnees 
as well as the psychological properties of all mental sub- 
stances. Next to a knowledge, of things, comes the 
practical application of that knowledge, for all knowledge 
has some end, that end being usefulness to man. Hence, 
Yajur Vedacomes next to Rig Veda, the meaning of 
Yajur being application. It is upon this double principle 
of liberal and professional or technical education that the 
well-known division of the course of study of Aryans, 
the Vedas, into Rig and Yajur is based T ee 

After aknowledge of the universe and the practice 


of that knowledge, comes the elevation and exaltation of e 


creeds and dogmas. So withthe Rig and Yajur Vedas. 
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human faculties, which alone is compatible with the true 
Upasna of Brahma. The Sama Veda has, for its function 
the expression of those mantras which lead to this 
exaltation of mind, in which one enters in the superior 
eondition and becomes illuminated." 


Let us not mock at the position taken by the Aryas 
with respect to the nature of the Vedas, for there are 
reasons enough to justify this position. Not being a 
novel position at all, it is the position that is maintained 
even according to the Hindu systems of mythology which 
are but gross corrupt distortions of the Vedic sense and 
meaning. The broad and universal distinction of all 
training into professional and liberal, has been altogether 
lost sight of inthe Puranic my thology, and like every- 
thing else has been contracted intoa narrow superstitious 
Sphere of shallow thought. The Vedas, instead of being 
regarded as universal text books of liberal and profes- 
sional sciences, are now regarded as simply codes of 


‘religious thought, Religion, instead of being grasped 
as the guiding principle of all active propensities of 


human nature, is regarded as an ‘equivalent of certain 


t even in this distorted remnant of Arya 
don 
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‘mantras recited in the ritual, the active part of religious 
ceremonies. Thisis the view taken by the so-called 
scholars of the day. 


We come now to Williams’ account of the Vedas. He 
says that the Vedas consist of 3 parts, I Mantra, II 
Brahmana and III Upanishad. We will not dwell hera 
npon the fact that the mantras only are the Vedas and 
not the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, for the Brah- 
manas and the Upanishads are mere commentaries of 
the Vedas. He says— 


“ They (the mantra portion of the Vedas according to 
Williams) are comprised in 5, principal Sanhitas or 
collections of Mantras, called respective ly Rig Atharvan, 
Saman, Taitreya and Vajasaneya.” 

In one fullstop we have two assertions of Williams :— 

I. That Sanhita means a collection of Mantras 


II. That there are five such collections, Rig, Atharva, 
Sama, Taitreya and Vajasaneya. 


The Sanhita should mean a collection is another indi; 

cation of Williams’ ignorance of Sanskrit Grammar. 
; Says Panini T. 4 107. Parah sannikarshah Sanhita, which 
means that the sanzikarsh of one pad with another is called 
Sanhita. To make the distinction clear, I will refer the 
reader not to Panini but to Oriental schorlars thema — 
selves. Recently there have been published two editions 
of Rig Veda, x. Sanhita Patha and 2. Pad; Patha, E 
Both are collections of Mantras, but not Sanhitas, Now | E 
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‘did Sanhita’ mean collection of Mantras, Max Muller 
wouldnot have unconsciously refuted himself and his 
brother scholar Monier Williams. .. ` s 
His second assertion ıs with respect to the number of 
the Vedas. Vajasaneya Sanbita is just what is known by 
the name of Yajur Veda, whereas Taitreva Sanhitais no 
Mantra Sanhita but Brahman Sanhita Could | Williams, 
unless he had a willingness to distort Sanskrit words and 
literature and a conscious desire to misrepresent & mali- 
ciously misreport every Vedic truth, haveeven committ- 
eda greater blunder than this? Weare ever reading of 
Veda trayi and Veda chalushtayi but no one, not even 
Williams himself, has even heard or read of Veda Pancha- 
Xam lhe fact isthat the reticence’ or abettment of other 
scholars has made Williams too bold, & there is not one lie 
regarding Sanskrit literature that his omnipotent secred 
pen cannot convert into an authoritative truth for the blind 
followers of the 9110, Having defined the Vedas as 
prayers, invocations and hymns, Williams then proceeds 
he discussion of another question, I shall state it 


` 


ans of these collections addressed? This is an 
iiry, for these weré probably the very 


in their primeval hore, somewhere on th 


Nand OF Cente 
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before which all nations, if guided solely 07 the light 
of nature, have in the early period of their life instinct- 
ively bowed down, and before which even the more 
civilized and enlightened have always been. compelled 
to bend in awe andireverence, if not in adoration."* 
— Sa 
LECTURS II. : 
THE HYMNS OF THE VEDAS. 


leome now to Monier Williams’ criticism on ithe 
Vedas:proper. Here is shat Monier Williams’ has to 
say on the subject. 

fIn the Veda this unity soon diverged into various 
ramifications. Only a few of the hymns appear to con- 
tain:the simple conception of one divine self-exastent 
omnipresent Being, and even in these the idea of one 
God present in all nature is somewhat nebulous and 
undefined. Perhaps the most ancient and beautiful 
deification was that of Dyaus, ‘the sky,’ as Dyauh-pitar, 
‘Heavenly Father’ (the Zeus or Ju-piter of the Greeks 
and Romans). Then, . closely connected with Dyaus, 
was a goddess A-diti, ‘the Infinite Expanse, conceived 
of subsequently as the -mother ofall the gods. Next 
came a development of ,the same conception called 


D 


Varuna, ‘the Investing Sky,’ said ito answer to Ahura 


EE 
*ut"NómES- The Authors criticism is miss ing. However 
Williams is entirely wrong in insinuating he the Vedas 
inculcate element worship. Swami Dayanand Saraswati has 
satisfactorily refuted this assertion.of the Europeaus in hia 
Introduction to the Vedas. — Za, - 


3०77 MN na ha 9 
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Mazda, the Ormazd ofthe ancient Persian (Zand) my- 
thology, and to the Greek Qvavos—but a more spiritual 
conception, leading to a worship which roseto the 
nature of a belief in the great ९ ° » ‘This 
Varuna, again, was soon thought of in connection with 
another somewhat vague personification called Mitra, 
‘god of day.’ After a time these impersonations of the 
sky and celestial sphere were felt to be too vague. 
Soon, therefore, the great investing firmament resolved 
ftself into separate cosmical entities with separate 
powers and attributes. First, the watery atmosphere— 
personified under the nameof Indra, ever seeking to 
dispense his dewy treasures (7९८०८), though ever restrain- 
ed, secondly, the wind—thought of either as a single 
personality named Vayu, or as a whole assemblage 
of moving powers coming from every quarter of the 
compass, and impersonated as Maruts or ‘Storm-gods, 
At the same time in this process of decentralization— 
if I may useithe term—the once purely celestial Varuna 
became relegated to 8 position among seven secondary 
deities ofthe heavenly sphere called Adityas (afterwards 


increased to twelve, and regarded as diversified forms 
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ings than by Northern agriculturists. Indré, therefore— 
the Jupiter Pluvius of early Indian mythology—is un- 
doubtedly the principal divinity of Vedic worshippers, 
in so far at least as the greater number of their prayers 
and hymns are addressed to him. : 

* What, however, could ram effect without the aid ot. 
heat? Aforce the intensity of which must have im- 
pressed an Indian mind with awe, and led him 'fo invest, 
the possessor of it with divine attributes. Hence the 
other great god of Vedic worshippers, and in some. 
respects the most Important in his connection with 
sacrificial rites, is Agni (Latin Zgzis), ‘the god of fire,’ 
Even Surya, ‘the sun’ (Greek heliosy, who was probably 
at first adored as the original source of heat, come to be 
regarded asonly another formof fire. He was merely” 
a manifestation of the saure divine energy removed to 
the heavens, and consequently less accessible. Another: 
deity, Ushas, ‘goddess of the dawn, —the Aurora of the 
Greeks,—was naturally connected with the sun, and 
regarded as daughter of the sky. Two other deities, the 
Asvins, were fabled as connected with Ushas, as ever 
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Herein there are 13 points that Monier Williams brings 
in & also exactly 13 points that can be disputed. Williams 
points out that the Vedas sanction the worship’ of— 
पती. Dyauh-pitar, as the father of the sky, which Dyauh: 
pitar among the Greeks or Romans becomes Zeus or 
Jupiter HA 
3 Aditi, the: goddess of infinite expanse, mother of 
all gods. RR 
3: Varuna, the god of investing sky, corresponding 
2 fo Ahurmuza of Persians and Ozr and Gos of the Greeks 
4. Mitra, the god of day, associate of Varuna 
5. Indra, the god of the watery atmosphere 
6. Vritra, the spirit of evil that opposed Indra 
7. Vayu, the god of wind 
8. Marutah, the storm-gods. 
9. Adityas, who were first regarded as seven in num- 
ber. The number was finally increased to 12. The 
worship of the sun and 12 solar months being thus 
SADISH ENT? 5272 cos SETS: 
- Xo. Agni, the god of fire : 
— rr Ushah, the goddess of dawn Sn EAS 
12. Ashwin, the twin précarsors of dawn, called also 
Daxas-or doctors and Nasatyas or never untrue, 
— 13. Yama, the god of departed s 


<4 


` 
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Williams only quotes the Vedas on the subject of only 
Seven out of these thirteen, ८. ८., Varuna, Mitra; Indra, 
` Aditya; Agni, Ashwin and Yama, and two more Kala or 
Time, and Ratri or Night, and leaves the remaiting out of 
the 13 undiscussed à : : * 
Ina future lecture we shalltake up each of these 
quotations in turns and show the strength of the proof 
on which Williams bases the truth of his assertions. But 
at present I have neither time enough nor the dis- 
position to perform this task, as another and more im- 
portant question is pressing. Suffice it to say then that 
in the opinion of Monier Williams the Vedas are récords 
ofa rude and barbarous age when fetish worship pre- 
vailed, when the various objects and forces of nature, 
like the sky, the firmament, the vast expanse, the day, 
the watery atmosphere, the cloud, the wind, the storm, 
the rain, the sun with its12 months, the fire, the dawn, 
the day-break and the spirits of the dead were worshipped 


Of course, Monier Williams asserts that the deified 
forces addressed in the mantras, were probably not, re- 
presented by images or idols in the Vedic period; but 
he says that doubtless the early worshippers clothed 
their gods with human form in their imaginations. 
Williams panegyric, then, on the non-idolatrous character 
of the Vedas is a mere panegyricand no more. His 
object is, howéver, to show that, notwithstanding all 
allowances that can be made, the;Vedas are, at the best 4 
books that contain fetish worship and low, uncivilized | 
theology. For, let me remind you of the question that — 
I read in the beginning. He says— 
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‘hr the Veda, this unity soon diverged into various 

. ramifications. Only a few of the hymns.appear to contain 
the simple conception of one divine self-existent omni- 
present Being and even in these the idea of one God 
present in all nature is somewhat nebulous & undefined.” 


May object to-day is simply to point out that nowhere 
can these remarks of Williams be so well applicable as 
in the case of the Bible, the Bible which Monier Williams 
holds in such esteem, the Bible which he calls the sacrep 
word of God, teaching the only true religron, as opposed 
tothe three false religions of the world,—Brahmanism, 
Islam and Buddhism, whereas the Vedas do not only in 

a few passages contain the simple conception of a divine 
self-existent omnipresent Being, but throughout the 
Vedas we find God described asa divine self-existent 

—— and omnipresent Being, and not only is thisidea not 

— Cloudy or nebulous and undefined even in these passages ; 

but there can possibly be noclearer statements of the 
subject than those contained in the Vedas. 

1 shall show that the Vedas only sanction pure vnde- 
fined monotheism, whereas the Bible is the boot wherein 
the idea of one divine, self-existent omnipresent God 16 
“most nebulous and extremely undefined 


no 


i : ‘lo come to the Vedas.  ' i 
तमोशानं जगतस्तस्थषस्पतिं | 
fad जिन्वमवसे इमहे वयं ॥ Vk Loc él 


pA 
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(aar पायुरटवध: aa † 
Flo १ He ६ Te १४ Royi 

the meaning of which is—We worship Him, the Lord of 
128 the universe of the inanimate and the animate creation, 
for Hes the biesser of our intellect and our protector. 
He dispenses life and good among all. Him do we 
worship, for as He is our preserver and benefactor, so is 
He our way to bliss and happiness also. 
Again— t ; Tut 
तद्विष्णोः परम uz सदा पश्यन्ति मरयः. 
| fedis चन्चुराततम ॥ SEO RAC OH YeR 
E The wise people always desire to obtain communion 
with fiim who pervades every where, for Heis everywhere. 
E Neither time nor space, nor substance can: divide Him — 


He isnor limited to one time or one place or one thing 
butis everywhere just asthelightof tho sun pervades 


everywhere in unobstructed space. 


QU र 


Again— 
परीत्य भूतानि परीत्य लोकान्‌ 
परोत्य uat: पृदिशो faxa | 


present everywhere, Ee seven conscious, of His own 
powers. He made the elemental atoms with which to 
begin the creation’ of the Universe He is all-bliss and 
eternal happiness, Any human soul that perceives and 
realises the existence of this divine Being within himself 
and lives ever inthe presence of his God, is saved 


“agag भवनस्य मध्ये o ou 
तपसि कान्त सलिलस्य एछ 1. 
afe स्यन्त य ड केच देवा 


gis aaa स्कन्धः परित इव शाखा; d 

ss Aa कां० to Yaro २३ अनु० ४ म ३८॥ 

' Brahma who is the greatest of all and worthy of being 
: t xevered by all, who is present in all the worlds, and fit to 
—  — be worshipped, whose wisdom & knowledge are bound- 


Jess, who is even the support of the infinite space, in 
- whom all reside and are Supported, asa tree resides in 

the seed and is supported by it, so isthe world supported 
by Him ges 


न दितोयो न ढतोययतुथा नाप्य अत ॥ 


र पञ्चमो न षष्ठ: सप्तमो नाप्य चात Po 
 जनादट्टमोन नवमो दशमो MAIC ॥ 
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He is only one, there is no second, no third, no fourth 
God. There is no fifth, no sixth, no seventh God. Yes, 
there is no eigth, nor ninth, nor tenth God. In Him 
the Unitary Being, all live, move and have their being. 

You have seen then, what the religion of the Vedas is. 
Can there be any better, clearer, more distinct expres- 
sion of monotheism than this? Cau we better assert 
the divinity and omnipresence of God ? 

We come now to the Bible, the pet darling of Monier 
Williams, the Christians’ rock of ages, the Bible, to 
prove the excellence of which Monier Williams so 
misinterprets, distorts and vilifies the Vedas. 

Bishop Watson in his letters to Thomas Paine said, “Ar 
honest man, sincere in his endeavours to search out truth 
in reading the Bible, would examine first whether the 
bible attributed to the Supreme Being any attribute 
repugnant to holiness, truth, justice, goodness, whether 
itrepresented him as subject to human infirmities, 
B. Watson, p. 114. , 

I would follow the same course............We find that 
the Bible does represent God as subject to human in- 
firmities and that it does attribute to him attributes 
repugnant to holiness, truth, justice and goodness, 

It represents God as subject to human imfirmities, It 
represents him as having eóody, subject to wants and 
weaknesses like those of ourselves. When: he appears 
to Abraham, he appears, according to the Bible, as three 
angels. Then they talk to Abraham, &c.* à 


* The MS, is missing, 
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In this lecture, I propose to deal with the 5०८८ Sukta 
ofthe first Asktaka of the Rigveda, whose translation as 
wellasremarks thereupon by Monier Williams, I subjoin 
herewith, Says Monier Williams :— 


The next deity is Surya, the sun,® who, with reference 
to the variety of his functions, has various names—suchs 
as Savitri, Aryaman, Mitra, Varuna, Pushan, sometime 
ranking as distinct deities of the celestial sphere, As 

i already explained, he is associated in the minds of Vedic 
worshippers with fire, and is frequently described as 
sitting in a chariot drawn by seven ruddy horses (repre- 
senting the seven days of the weak), preceded by the 
Dawn. Here isan example of a hymn (Rigveda I, 50) 
addressed to this deity, translated almost literally :— 


“Behold the vays of dawn like heralds, lead on high 
The Sun, that men may see thegreat all-knowing God. 


"The stars slink offlike zhzeves in company with Night, 
Before the all-seeing eye, whose beams reveal his 
presence, 


‘Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation. 
With speed, beyond the ken of mortals, thou, © Sun, 


. Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 
Thou dost create the light, and with it dost illume 


—* Yaska makes Indra, Agni aud EIUS the Vedic Iriad 


à 


| 
l 
, 


E 


| 


The universe entire ; thou risest in the sight 
Of all the race of men, and all the host of heaven. 
Light-giving Varuna! thy piercing glance doth scan i 
In quick succession all this stirring, active world, 
And penetrateth too the broad ethereal space, 
Measuring our days and nights and spying out al} 
creatures. i 
Surya, with flaming locks, clear-sighted god of day, 
Thy seven ruddy mares bear on thy rushing car, 
With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy 
chariot, b 
On ward thou dost advance.’ To thy refulgent orb, i 
Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the light. 
Would we ascend, O Sun, thou god among the gods." 
In this paragraph Monier Williams asserts— H 
6) That Surya, the sun, was worshipped as a deity '1 
under different names, Savitri, Aryaman, Mitra, Varuna C 
and Pushan. ms 
(ii) ‘That in the minds of Vedie worshippers surf] 
was associated with Fire, EE 


Gii) That Surya is deseribed as sitting in a chario! 
drawn by seven ruddy horses preceded by the Dawn. 
(iv) That these ruddy horses represent the seven, | 


days of the week. | 
. (v) Monier Williams subjoins an almost literal | 
translation of the soth Sukta of the 1st Ashtaka oo T 
Rigveda, which has been mentioned before. $ 


I need not say that Pushan, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman : 


and Savitri are other names of the same Surya, and thar | 
oes ME | 


: Nerd iu e pu 
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Agniis also another name for it, but unlike Williams 
they are not the different names under which Surya or 
rather the God of the universe jagatastesthushah, that is 
the Universa! Spirit that prevades the whole animate and 
inanimate creation. ? 

The sapra karita are not the seven ruddy horses of 
the sun that pull his chariot, nor has the sun any chariot. 
Sapia karita are the seven rays as shall appear further 
in. The retha means this sublime universe. The seven 
days of the week are not the seven avitas.° 


————————— 


* fhe MS, is missing, 
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Rey. T. WILLIAMS’ CRITICISM 
On Niyoga 
Says a writer,—“ To ascertain whata person's character 
js. inquire of him concerning the God in which he has 
faith—and his reply,—if legitimately and honestly stated, E 
—will ve a disclosure of his own disposition and spiritual 
or intellectual growth.” 


This proposition is perfectiy true. The whole experj- 
ence of men and nations justifies it, and the Bible of the 
Christians is also a proof of it. “God made manjin his 
own image,” says the Bible (Genesis 1, 26). Therefore 
man as an image, reveals the. nature of God, or man is 
in his own notion just what his God is. Or, perhaps, it 
is more true to say that man makes God after his own 
image. Even in this case, one's God is a true index of 
his character and intellectual worth. Taking this truth 
as our guide, we wish to examine T, Williams's charac- 
ter and worth inthis article as a critic of Dayananda, For, 
asit is invariably true that “it isa giddy head that thinks 
that the world turns round,” can it not be that what Mr. 
T. Williams stands himself accused of, is exactly what 
he charges Dayananda with? The factis that T Williams | 
has the good fortune of wearing the spectacles of Christ- 
jan prejudice, and to him, justas toa jaundiced eye, every: — 
thing appears tinged with the colour of his spectacles: T. 
Williams in his article appended herewith charges Daya- 

anda with :— $35 

1. Having scant respect for the Vedas. PORE 

2. Preaching the astounding, grossly immoral and mon 
straus doctrine of Nivoga. E 
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— 3. Having the unenviable distinction of so fathering 
- the doctrine on the Rig Veda. 
4. With telling a lie, gross lie, a deliberate lie, terri- 
ble lie, and with scandalously falsifying the Vedas. 


5. With idiocy. 


6. With being a dangerous enemy of the Vedas of his 
times, and lastly T. Williams, with a truly Christian 
spirit, absorbed at the pulpits, damns Dayananda and hi$ 
doctrine. 


“In this article I shall make no distinction between 
^ “Lord” as occurring in the Old Testament and Christ, 
3 For, the “Lord” of the Old Testament is Jehovah or 
टी God, whereas the world-renowned (because of its pre- 
3 eminent intelligibility) doctrine of Trinity wi)! have that 


x 
3 God the Father (Jehovah ), God the Son ( Christ) & God: : 
d the Holy Ghost (the Lord) are one and the same. I will, 
therefor, substitute for the word “Lord” inthe Testa- 
Me mentthe word Christ, to give it a pleasant, moderm 


stian garb. And now to proceed with the subject 
Y shall show that what T. Williams accuse Dayananda of, 
‘the Bible be true, is what Christ (Jehovah or Lord) 
_ "stands accused of. : 


n. 
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320), in this confidence of boasting.” Be it remembered 
that Paul is an inspired personage and Paul's inspiration 
which means Christ's thoughts, led him to say that what 
he is inspired of (a portion of the Bible), is after the 
Lord but foolish and uninspired, Therefore God or Christ 
stands accused of having scant respect for the Bible, for 
he declares that the Bible is not inspired. 


Secondly, T. Williams accuses Swami Dayananda of 
preaching the astounding, grossly immoral, and mon- 
strous doctrine of Niyoga. We quote from Deuteronomy 
XXV : 5—10. :—* If breathren dwell together, and one 
of them die and have no child the wife or the dead shall 
not marry without unto a stranger, her husband's brother 
‘shall go in unto her, and take her, to him to wife, and 
perform the duty of an husband's brother unto her and 
it shall be that the first born, which she beareth shall 
succeed in the name of his brother, which is dead, that 
his name be not put out of Israel. And if the man like 
mot to take his brother's wife, then let his brother's wife 
go up to the gate unto the elders, and say my husband's 
brother refuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in 
Israel. He will not perform. the duty of my husband's 
brother. Then the elders of the city shall call him, and 
speak unto him : and if he stand to it, and say, I like not 
io take her ; then shall his brothers wife come unto him, 
3 = Presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off 

is foot and spit in his face and shall answer 
shall it be done unto that man that will not -— 


brother's house—and his name shall be called in Istae 
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the house of him that has his shoe loosed.” This is 
clearly Niyoga, and' so Christ stands accused of preaching 
the astounding, grossly immoral, and monstrous doctrine 
of Niyoga. And thirdly and consequently, Christ stands 
accused of having the unenviable distinction: of having 
fathered this doctrine upon the Bible. 


Fourthly, T. Williams accuses Dayananda of telling 
lie, a deliberate lie, and a scandalous falsification. 


- Now I Kings 22, 28. “And there came forth a spirit, 
and stood before the lord, and said, I will persuade him. 
And the Lord said unto him, wherewith? And he said 
J will go forth, and I. will be a lying spirit in the mouth 
of all his prophets. And he said: thou shalt persuade 
him, and prevailalso : go forth, and do so. Now, there- 
fore, behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth 
of all these, thy prophets, and the Lord hath spoken evil 
concerning thee." Again (2 Thes. 2. 11) “and for this 
cause, God shall send; them strong delusion, that shall 


believe a lie. 
Does not the Christian God here stand accused of put- 


ting lie in the mouth of his prophets, of deluding people 
; “a gross lie, a deliberate lie, a terrible lie, and a 


thly, T. Williams charges Swami Dayananda with | 


says Webster, “isa defect in under- 


: 


ac 


MEE re 


he had made appeared very good. Again in the 6th 
Chapter and sixth verse of the same book, we read : “And 
jt repented the Lord that he made man on the earth and 
it grieved him at his heart.” From the above it is clear 
that time proved to God's idefective understanding that 
he had cherished fallacious hopes of his creation being 
very good, on the contrary, it turned out a source of 
repentence and grief to him. Is not this defective 
understanding idiocy ? God or Christ, therefore, stands 
accused of idiocy with which T. Williams charges Swami 
Dayananda. i ; 
"We have shown how Christ declares the Bible to be 
üninspired, and, therefore, declares himself also a danger- 
ousenemy ofhis Bible. It is no wonder then that T. 
Williamsshould charge Swami Dayananda with being a 
dangerous enemy ofthe Vedas of his times. 


And lastly, T. Williams, with a truly Christian spirit, 
throws his Missionary weapons against Swami Dayananda, 
whom hé presents as exposed to a damning charge. 
"This is no more unlike T. Wiliiam's God than the former 
charges were. “The Bible represents God or Christ as - 
cursing and as dooming to pain and agony, to servitude 
and death, whole races of his creatures, throughout al 
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cursing it to bring forth thorns and thistles to annoy all 
future generations, ‘dooming all mankind throughout all 
ands and throughout ‘all: ages (०, eat of the ground in 
sorrow allthe days of; their life, to eat ‘the herb: of the 
field, to eat; their bread with the sweat'of their brow, and 
lastly, to return'to the dust. The thought is appalling: 
Countless,millions mercilessly doomed: to daily.and hope; 
less misery for sins committed before any of them, were 
born,-as if this blasphemy were not enough र 
+ One word before we come to! the: proper subject... Let 
T. Williams always remember what his Bible teaches. 
He lone should throw arrows at his brother who is him- 
self innocent. Mr. Williams,: you should: first clear the 
Bible of its disgusting absurdities and monstrosities, its 
evil and pernicious doctrines, thus rendering yourself 
and your God innocent, be:ore you: raise your head to 
attack the doctrines of the Vedas, which, Biblically 
€ ed as you are, notwithstanding your twenty 


as the little Grammar school-boy, his dusty Greek 


And now to the subject. " ~ | 


i$ peaking of Rig, 10. 70. 70, the authority adduced by 
Swami, the Rev. Missionary says: “Are you not a 
at Dayananda í eda 1 

brother and the woman he speaks to is that — 
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"that Yama ánd:Yami were twin brother and sister, The 
proof of this revealed text of T. Wiliams’ inspiration we 
will learn by and by, but the sinister motive in his:iusist- 
ing upon this persorial revelation is'obvious and it ‘fs 
purely Christian Like å serpent under the rose, he 
throws his flattering, fowery feelers among the self-delu- 
ded Hindus, to exasperaté them against the Aryas by 
joining in'a common cause, pretending to show that since 
the mantra means Yami asking her brother Yaura's'haud 
and Yaina réfusing it, the Vedas do not sanction Viyoga 
This is all preténce, the hidden insinuation i$ that there 
were ancient Aryans, the revered and sacred forefathers 
of the Hindus, the great olden Vedic Rishis, among whom 
even such depravity prevailed that a sister dared ask het 
twin brother's sacred rshi hand. In the light of pre- 
sent criticism, such hypocricy shall no longer last, ‘and 
no more will T. Williams arrógate the position. which 
belongs to God'alone. : Here'is T. Williams’ arrogant 
blasphemy :--- Tsay it with allipositiveness that Daya: 
nanda knew that'it was Yama that speaks and that he 
speaks to his twin sister Yami. How terrible then is the 
lie that he is guilty of.” Poor Williams, is not your posis 
tiveness the most terrible lie that you are guilty of, 

ble because you lie. against a person, whose | 
moral character even outdoes your ideal Christ १ 
Theosophist on the subject. ) 
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i-13 and quoting Nir, “Yami Yamam chakame tam 
Pieratya chakshu,” which means, according to T. Williams 
Yami desired sexual intercourse with Yama, he refused 
her." Whereis T. Williams's positive assertion that Yama 
and Yami are brother and sister? Poor Williamscan only 
reply, Yaska’s commentator says expressly that Yama was 
Yami’s brother. But as T. Williams says, .“ an author 
is not bound by what his commentator might say, 
Yaska’s commentator shares aremorseless fate. Admit- 
ed that the Nirukta of Yaska isa Vedanga, and has full 
Vedic authority, we trust no one will be so mad as to 
believe, like Mr. T Williams, that Niruka being a Vedanga 
its commentary too isa Vedanga. Impotent Christian 
logic !! 

He comes now to Katyayana, whose words are, “‘vaiya- 
svatayor yama—yam yoh samvadah.” Now learned T 
Williams, the infallible authority on Sanskrit, translates 
Vaivasvatayor into son and daughter of Vaivasvat and 
thus infallibly proves that the hymn is a conversation 
between twin brother and sister. But says Nirukta, 
7-36, * Vaivasvata adityad vivasanvan prerat vata praga- 
tadva,” which means that Vivasvat is the sun Again 
in Nirukta, 12-10, we read ‘Adityad Yman mithunaw 
ayam chakar;” and in 12-11 we read, “ratri radityaya 


x 


ad ४०१ ay eal ardhiajate,” which means, wherever Yama 


isappears on the rise of the 


the. ple, are mentioned in. connection with | 
he meaning of the allegory cleared 


Le ee 
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‘twin brother and sister, the sons of Vaivasvat? Absolute- 
ly nothing. There isin this allegory no trace of Yami 
asking the hand of Yama, or the reverse. But Katayana, 
whose authority need not be forced upon us, simply 
means that Yama meaning a person desirous of continu- 
ing the control of his passion, and Yami a similar woman, 
the hymn in an allegorical conversation, describes the 
duty of such male and female persons. 

T. Williams comes thirdly to the mantras themselves. 
He is very proud of counting Yama and Yami six times and 
three times each proper names and his proofs of these 
as proper names are curious, His first proof is that in 
the r3th verse, Yama occurs in the vocative case and 
Yami in the fourteenth verse in the same case. Is not 
ग. Williams ashamed of his logic, after he has read our 
criticism on his last article on the Idolatry in the Vedas ? 
We quote from Solomon’s song 13. 16 < Awake ©, north: 
wind and come thou south.” Here wind is in the voca- 
tive case: Will T. Williams Biblical logic believe that 
“wind is a proper name? Again we quote from the. 
book of the prophet Isaiah, 1-2, “ Hear, ©, heavens and 
give ear O; earth.’ Are “heavens™and “eartl 


B com- 
panies,” isconipanies" a proper name? T. Wi 
has, perhaps, learnt his Bible and gramma 
School only, or he would not have fallen | 


mirable logic which shines out off the Bibl 


T. Williams now disco 
* vocative case proper 


calls Yami hiskinswoman “salakshma.” Does “‘salakshma” 
mean kinswoman. or “ of similar virtues ?”’ 3 

“Further!on,”’. Willams) says, “iri the fourth verse, 
Yama says that Gandhary and; his, watery wife ‘were 
their source—nabhi, . and that their: relationship was 
consanguinous—Jami.” Watery wives a Biblical im- 
agination only cani conceive, and the-husband of such.a 
watery wife, Gandarv must be residing in tracts:of waters 
mid navel people unknown to ancient Aryans, the "inhabi- 
tants of, the /avd of Arya Varta... T. Williams, has not 
even that grainof human dignity and pride which keeps 
aman consistent. Are Yama and Yami the son.and daugh- 
i ter:of Vaivasvat or of; Gandarv and his watery wife? T, 
Williams should have answered this question: to,himself 
before rushing into print. . Again says he, “in the’ 8th 
verse, Yami that Twashtri formed them as husband and 
wife, dampati, in the womb.” This, instead of proving 
Yama and Yami as twins, proves them as husband „and 
wife, it we are to accept the historical, phraseology, by lega 
contract or mere ceremony, but they «vere very much 
naturally inclined by ‘disposition: &! constitution towards 
this relation. This alone can be the; reasonable, meaning 
of Twashtri forming them has husband and wife inthe 
-— vwomb,!Otherwise, are we to think that wise T. Williamsis 

piling objections upou dejegtious unwittingly against his 
position? Or, if T. Williams be right, might we not ques- 

a which of the threealternatives is true ?” Were Yama 
nd Yami born of Vaivasvat, or of Gandbary, and his 
wife of "Dwashtriin Ris womb 2 : 
se,- says (T. Williams “that in 
mithuna,” १. e, twins are closely : 


united." Here again, how does T. Williams conceive tha 
mithuua" which means pair means twins ? Does the factt 
‘of the pairs being mated prove that the twins are mated ? 


2 T. Williams’ criticism on the tenth verse is no better. 

; “ Yatra jamayah krivan. ajami" which means, the childless 
become with the child by the marriage relation, is trans- 
lated by our Sanskrit scholar of twenty years standing 

x into “hereafter blood relations will do what is unbecoming 


their blood relationship. „At, this stage comes Swami's 

quotation on Viyoga,..where Yama says, “Desire another 
1 husband than myself." We may leave verses 11-12 as the S 
1 relation of brother and sister which T Williams wants 
| ६० establish between Yama and Yami . has already, by his 
Own tra nsiations, been proved to be false. : 
Now, Sir, if, after this, any one cavils as to the correct 

ness.of Dayananda's translation why that man is an idiot. 
| I have shown that the allegorial dialogue is not between 
twins and that Swami’s translation isrieht. Itis the tenth 
; verse, quoted by Swami, that T. Williams criticizes and 
translates falsely so as to; show that a. woman should not 
if her husband be impotent, betake herself to some other 
married. man. Dayananda’s vilifier,: T. Williams, calls 
himself a scholar of twenty, years standing! Iam quite 
perpareéd, to:subscribe, to this, that having proved T 
Williams and his God guilty, of deliberately . telling. - 
lies and of having scant respect for the Bible, thu charg 
ing the Divinity ‘with grossly immoral attrib 
_ Williams is undoubtedly the most dangerou 
the Bible of his times. The Vedas, however, ar 
such puerile’assailes. — - f 


` 
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T. WILLIAMS’ LETTER - 
To the Editor of the Arya Patrik 
About NIYOGA 

. —_i0 io 

Drar Mr. Eprror,—Permit me herewith to redeem the 
promise I made you, printed June 18th, of givivg ‘‘another 
instance of Dayananda's scant respect for the book that he 
proclaims as superior to any, other.” 


Jn the Satyartha Praksha, (my copy was printed 1884) 
on page 118, Dayananda puts the question :—Does Niyoga 
take place even when the husband is living, as well as when 
he is dead?" The answer he gives himself is:—‘ It takes 
place even when he is living." Now we know what Daya- 
panda meaus by Niyoga, Itis that when a couple (man and 
wite) has no children then the non-impotent party (were the 

wifo) may co-habit with certain others of the opposite sex 

for the sake of obtaining children. 

In the preceding part of the Chapter he teaches what a 
wife should do when her husband dies. Advancing from this 
he here shows what a wife should do even when the husband 
is living but impotent. He starts the astounding doctrine 
that the wife of a childless man while that man is. yet alive. 
may) betake herself to some other married man in order to 
havea child by him. Support for this monstrous doctrine 

i ends to find, not in Manu as before, but, strange to 
the Rig Veda, and quotes part of the 10th verse of 
yon of the 10th mandala, as the grand authority, 
only authority for it. ; uds 


(la ns meat | tosay that 


d 
p. 
P. 
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Dayananda, the founder of the Arya Samaj, to show that the 
Rig Veda actually enjoins the grossly immoral doctrine that 
a woman should betake herself to some other married man 
for cohabitation if her own husband be impotent! [ donot 
mean to say either tbat the Hindus hear this doctrine for 
the first time from the Devanindis, for it is notorious that 
as a matter of practice the thing has been dome by the 
Hindus for centuries. Usa is made in this way of the Panday 
Brahmansat Allahabad, aud it is this kind of thing that hae 
brought such ill (ame to the Mahajaus of the Vallabhacharya 
sect, and attaches such an ill character to the Jaina marris 
age rites. Bnt what I would say is this that I have reason 
for thinking that this monstrous doctrine has now, for tha 
first time in the history of the Hindus, been fathered upon 
the Rig Veda, and that the unenviable distinction of so 
fathering it belongs to Dayananda, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, 

- But, Sir, the unenviability of this distinction becomes & 
thousand times stronger, when it is discovered that it is all 
a lie, Yes, Sir, to say that the Rig Veda teaches & enjoins this 
doctrine is a gross tie. ‘What can any man think of Daya: 
४७7१६ after suck an instance of scandalous falsification of the 
Rig Veda,—the book he profosses to revere as a divine 
revelation and yet drags so ruthlessly in the mire. 


Are you not aware Sir, that in What Dayananda quotes 
from Rig Veda 10, 10, the speaker ts « brother, and the woman — 
he speaks to iz that brother's SINTER |! 1. The speaker is Yama. us 
आ the woman he speaks to is Yami, his sister,—aye not » ; 
his sister, but hie inin sister! . ; : 5 
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^ What wonder that upto this time no Hindu was ever so 
mad as to father such a doctrine upon the Rig Veda, for every. — 
Hindu who knew the Veda atall, knew thatit is Yama that 

speaks and that ho speaks to his twin sister Yami. Daya- 


nanda translates it, saying that the speaker is a husband and 
the woman he speaks to the speaker's wife. Now here he 


deliberately lies. I say it with all positiveness that Dayn- 


nand knew that it was Yama that speaks and that he speaks 
to his twin sister Yami. How terrible then is the lie that 
he is guilty of !!!!—terrible, because he deliberately. lies 
againt a book he professes.to believe in as, and proclaims 
to be, a divine revelation, 

The only way for ‘the Dayanandis to ‘escape from this 
damning charge is to show thatit is not Yama that speaks 
‘and that the woman he speaks to is not Yami his twin sister. 


But how vain any such contradiction must be I will'show 
conclusively. For— 

(1) A part from the hymn itself the'éarliest authority 
“enpable of being adduced ie Yaska. He in Nir. 6, 5, 4 quotes 
the 13th verse of this same hymn and his commentator be- 
gins his comment by saying, “Yami spaks to Yama,” &c., 
‘kc. Biitlest any one say that an author is not bound by 
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‘part of a dialogue between ‘Yama and Yami io which Yami 


| 
1 
|| 
desires cohabitation with Yama, but that Yama ४७1096४. : | 
What has this to do with an impotent husband bidding bis : 
wife go to another married man for cohabitation !!| Yaska’a 
commentator says expressly that Yaman wes Yami’s brother. 
It is needless to remind you, Sir, that this Nirukta of Yaska 
is a Vedanga and therefore has full Vedic authority. How 
dare Dayananda go directly in the teeth of Yaska whom he 
professes to altogether respect aud say that here we have the 
Gase of an impotent husband |! | 
(2) My next authority it one scarcely inferior to: Yaska: 
[tis Katyayana. His sarvanukramanika of the Rig Veda, | 
giving the Rishi and Devata &c. of every hymn of that Veda i 
is the great authority for those matters and is respected by f 
all. He, Katyayana, too is the author of the Sranta sutras, | 
of the Satapatha Brahmana of the Yajur Voda and as a Gram- | 
marian is second not even’ to Panini, and the Mahabhashya i 
of Patanjali is engaged chiefly in illustrating Katyayana’s | 
varükas on Panini’s Grammar, As to the evorwhelming 
character therefore of Katyayana's authorityin all matters 
such as we are discussing, there can be no question, Now, 
in his earvanukraman!Ka, he says that there is no Rishi or 
Swata of this hymn Rigveda 10, 10, but he says that the 
‘hymn is a dialogue between Yama and Yami son aud daugh- 
ter of Vaivasvat. His wordsare “Vaivasvayor Yama Yami x | 
yoh samvadah.” Now, Sir, apart from the hymn itself, i x 
would be impossible to bring anybody whose authority can : 
in any respect anywhere approach that of either of these. EE 1 
Bat now, T turu to the hymn itself, | piste as gd P RE Sa 
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(8) (a) The names Yama and Yami occur inthe hyma 
six times, three times each—as proper names, Jn the 13th 
verse, Yama oceurs in the vocative case, (0 Yama’ and in 
14th verse Yameoceurs inthe samo case “O Yami.” These 
areo the two last verses. The patashet shows that no other 
construction than that of the Vocative case is possible. This 

? then shows the names of the {nterlocutors, 

(9) Now asto their relationship. In the 2nd verse Yama 
calls Yami his kinswoman salakshma. In the 14th verse Yama 
says that the Gandharva and his watery wife, were their 
(Yama and Yami) souree—'Nabhih,' and that their relation- 
ship was consanguinous—‘‘jami,” Inthe Sth verse Yami 
says that Tvashter formed them as husbaud and wife—‘dam- 
pate, in the womb. She hereby shows they were united ag 
twins and she argues from that they ought to be man and 
wife. Again in verse 9, she arguesin the same way that in 


heaven and earth, pairs,—‘mithuna,—7. ©. twins are closely 
united—'Sabandu, and in the same verse she says she Wishes 
to treat Yama as not consanguinons connected with her. In 
the lOthyerse Yami says that hereafter blood relations— 
*Samayah"—will do what is unbecoming their blood relation- 
ship—“ajami.” In the llth Yami complains that Yama 
hough a brother, —‘bhrata’—does not help her, and that 
ugh she is his sister,—‘svasa--yet he allows calamity to 
on her. In the 12th verse Yams refuses to cohabit 


ami because he says they call him a dimir — 'papam, " 


E 
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One, deserves not this,"—''na te bhrata, subhsya, vashiye!at.' 


+ Tn the Atharva Veda copy of this hymn this verse is enlarged 


and Yama's refusal made more decided and solemn. 


Now,sir, if afterthis any one cavils as to the relation- 
ship of Yamaand Yami, why that manis an idiot. 

Ihave then shown that the speakers throughout tbis 
dialogue, are twins, a brother and sister, The sister Yami 
desires ardently that her brother Yama should sexually lie 
with her. ‘The brother Yama points out the sin of so doing, 
and steadily refuses her, but tells her, to desire and embrace 
some other man. Itisjust this in the 10 verse that Daya- 
nanda quotes, and translates falsely, so as to show that a 
woman should, if her husband be impotent, betake herself to 
Some other married man, for the sake of obtaining off-spring 11! 
Dayananda’s apt scholar, Guru Datta, calls his master * the 
only Vedic Scholar of his time.” I am quite prepared to 
subscribe however to this, that having proved Dayananda 
guilty of deliberately falsifying the Veda and of endeavour 
ing to father upon the Rigveda a grossly immoral doctrine of 


which that Veda is wholly innocent, Dayananda is undoubted- 
ly by fox the most dangerous enemy of the Vedu of his times, 


Your faithfally, 
प्र, WILLIAMS; 
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; zr FRAGMENT- 

The following is subjoined to the Oriticism to some portion . 
of which it belongs. ‘The whole’ of the Criticism was not’. 
prepared by the late Pt. Guru Datta, M. A.. for the press. It- 
was in mere lecture notes. Hence itis very defective, ' 
© [shall now proceed with my explanation: of each one ० 
the Mautras giving Vonier William s translation of the same, : 

॥ so that both might appear side by side in a position not to be" 
compared 


the Divine essentials within the very interior 
‘of every liviug soul i 
‘Compare with the above Monier William’s translation 
of the same (3rd) mantra Says be :— र 
* «(Thesun) whose beams reveal his presence, 
. Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation" 
In vain do we seck for that purity of meaning, that sub- 
limity of thought, that absorbing importance of the subject 
i of matter, in Williams’ trauslation of the Mantra. janam ome 
to Williawn’s scholarly mind, means ‘nation after nation‘ 
vi The Ketaveh and Agnayah become beams & brilliant flames? 
In vain do the philologt-t- of the west try to distort the sense 
of Vedic Mantras, and to make it correspond with the records 
of a primitive, comparatively savage and mythologicil ages 
Asay, in vain, do these so-called scholars of oriental language, 
try to interpret the Vedic ri cords according to the ligut of 
their brain-bread, I mean, fancy-bread science, philology 
For, all philologies, scholarships and icarning melt away like 
ice before the concentrated, penetrative, heat-pouring potent 


nma of trutht : à dh 
‘We come now to the 5th Mantra of this Sukta, with Monier 
ms characteristic translation. . . . "Thou (the 
gun) risest in the sight of all the race of men, and all'the host 
f heaven” Can Wilitums ever be said to uuderst»nd the 
ngs of Vedic Mantras, or specifically, say of this 
"a? Where is his conception of Vedic mythologies? 
is his keen Christian s ‘nse which smelis of element- 
be Vedas! Has it gone so wrong us to incavaci- 
rom understanding the simplest things? The 
X once in the sight of all the race of men; 
! superstitious Vedio worshippers might - 


b 
" 


bat 
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j. ment. No! Expressed in the language of a savage the sun i 
~ simply blinds the glittering sights of starry host of the 
i Heaven. It simply blows the night nems, the stars, into a 1 

* “fine powder of nothingness aad oblivion. Butit never rises i 

. jim thesight of all the host of Henven. for, as it rises, the i 

‘stars, get blinded and shrink into nothingness. Whence, then, H 
the mistake into which Monier Williams has stepped ? Clear- | 

ly itis thus Williams translates deuanam into the starry { 
host of Heaven He has forgotten his translation of dera f 
into gods and deities But here devanam means all the host 1 
of Heaven. Monier Williams’ memory further slips the 
j words of the mantra pratya vishwam smadcshe, lt seems 
that the Vedic poet had put this unmeaning phrase here only 
to keep up the poetical metre | But another explanation ia 
possible Williams was so much occupied with all the, host 
of Heaven that as the sun rose, with the host of Heaven, 
departed his memory of this phrase also. Hesnce the vacuum 
in his translation ; 

We bave sai! that God is the cause of tliis panoroma of the 
universe, Is He not flt to be worshipped? , He who un- 
donbtedy lives in us, mortal »wanu$Ayan men, and in the 
hearts of the wise devahas wei as the material objects of 
creation He who lives by actunlly reading in the interior 
ofeverythingand being pratyang. yes He isthe most fit 
object of our wor-hip In worshipping Him, we do not 
worship a mere hantom-picture, we do not worship a distant 
being or existence, but the ever-present, omniscient living 

God. It is no worship of Christ, one, who, if Bible gossip be Í 

true, lived aud died some 1900. years ago, who is now no more 3 
among us wio lived in Judeu and Jerusalem, not in India or i 

America, who lived amoug the Hebrews, not among the i 
Aryas and the Am-tican Indians. and in spit. of all this. who 

only lived, bn: does not live as he did once in human form Í 
in flesh and blood. Christ-days are gone, but God-duys A i 
ever alive Compared with the pure and sublime faith of 
the Vedas, which is also the faith of the Aryas compared i 
with the worship of the living divinity in us, Christianity न ह 
is but a very crude form of idolatry Farther more the 3 
Vedas enjoin a divinity worship notin solemn words and 
ami? congregation, in sky piercing churches and “farces of 
frnitiess prayer,” butin the living temple of human heart, 

a worship which consists only in the realisation on earth and i 
hereafter of that Universal bliss, that reigns calmly every - 
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